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LE BUT DES CAHIERS 


(Texte adopté par le Bureau de la Commission Internationale) 
Paris, 12-14 Février 1953. 


Les CAHIERS D'HISTOIRE MONDIALE sont destinés : 


1. — A fournir 4 la Commission Internationale chargée de préparer 
une Histoire du Développement Scientifique et Culturel de l’Humanité, 
des matériaux pour la construction définitive de l’ouvrage, des éclair- 
cissements documentaires ou bibliographiques sur des problémes demeu- 
rés obscurs jusqu’a présent, des traductions de textes qui sembleraient 
souhaitables, et des parties de l’ouvrage qui, sous réserve de révision, 
seraient prétes 4 la publication. 


2. — A permettre a toutes les personnes qui s’intéressent a l’Histoire 
entreprise sous les auspices de l’Unesco, de prendre connaissance de 
certains matériaux importants qui seront employés par les directeurs de 
volumes. 


3. — A faire passer ces matériaux au crible d’une critique serrée de 
savants et de spécialistes connus et qualifiés, avant qu’ils ne soient 
retenus pour entrer dans tel ou tel volume. 


4. — A permettre enfin aux érudits de tous pays de participer 4 un 
échange de vues sur les problémes d’interprétation et de présentation 
soulevés au cours de l’élaboration d’une histoire du développement 
scientifique et culturel de l’humanité. 
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LA PHILOSOPHIE DE L’HISTOIRE D’AUGUSTE COMTE 
par 
Henri GOvuHIER *. 


I. UNE PHILOSOPHIE DE L’HISTOIRE DE LA REVOLUTION 


« A NOUVELLE ECOLE », écrit Auguste Comte parlant du positi- 
visme, est « réellement émanée de la Révolution frangaise 4. » 


1789 et les années suivantes ne représentent pas seulement la grande 
secousse qui excite l’imagination des poétes et provoque l’intelligence 
des hommes d’état : elle est beaucoup plus qu’un événement aux pro- 
portions extraordinaires, ou plutét elle apparait avec des proportions 
extraordinaires parce que cet événement est senti comme un avénement. 

Un événement devient avénement lorsque |’esprit lui ajoute une signi- 
fication, c’est-d-dire lui fait signifier que quelque chose commence, ou 
du moins que quelque chose finit et que, par suite, quelque chose doit 
commencer. En termes moins imprécis, ajouter 4 un événement une signi- 
fication qui le transforme en avénement, c’est le situer dans l'histoire, 
c’est reconnaitre qu’avec lui une époque s’achéve et qu’une autre com- 
mence. Or, n’est-ce point 1a revétir le fait historique d’une interprétation 
philosophique ? N’est-ce point 14 réfléchir philosophiquement sur l’his- 
toire, ou mieux : réfléchir philosophiquement l'histoire ? 

La transformation de l’événement en avénement se fait dans et par 
une philosophie de l'histoire. C’est bien ainsi que les témoins de la 
Révolution francaise ont senti et pensé leur temps dés qu’ils ont essayé 
de le comprendre, et ceci, quel que soit le sens de leur philosophie. Les 
esquisses pré-positivistes de Saint-Simon, le traditionalisme de Joseph 
de Maistre et de Bonald, le libéralisme de M™¢ de Staél et de Benjamin 


* Article commandé par le Prof. P. de Berrfipo Carneiro, Président de la 
Commission Internationale. 

I. « Lots gbteors losophiques », 2 juin 1845, dans Testament (Paris, Fonds typo- 
graphique de l’Exécution testamentaire, 2° édition, 1896), p. 240 h. 
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Constant, la doctrine sous-jacente a l'économie politique de Jean-Baptiste 
Say, autant de philosophies qui expriment d’abord une certaine maniére 
de voir et situer la Révolution dans l’histoire ?. 

Les témoins des années 89 et suivantes avaient, d’ailleurs, un schéme 
tout prét pour les penser. Hommes du xvult® siécle, ils ont trouvé le 
schéme du progrés dans ce qui constitue, pour eux, la pensée moderne. 
L’idée courante et l'image poétique de l’4ge d’or sont devenues un théme 
philosophique parfaitement mis au point par Turgot dans Plan de deux 
discours sur l'histoire universelle, lu et répandu sous forme de copies 
vers 1751 ; ce texte, qui déja indique la loi des trois états, ne fut publié 
qu’en 1808 ; mais le schéme du progrés avait trouvé une forme trés 
élaborée dans |’Esquisse d’un Tableau historique des progrés de l’esprit 
humain que Condorcet avait écrite sous la Terreur et qui fut imprimée 
en 1795 *. A la clarté des « lumiéres », l’histoire révéle son sens : « A l’Age 
d’airain, écrit l’abbé de Saint-Pierre, a succédé l’Age d’argent : nous 
touchons pour ainsi dire, au commencement de l’Age d’or... » ; défi- 
nition lyrique dont Condorcet donne la traduction philosophique en 
décrivant sa Neuviéme époque, celle ot «la Raison a achevé de rompre 
ses chaines », ott toutes les sciences ont enfin trouvé leur positivité et 
ou la liberté est le fondement d’une nouvelle cité. 

On pourrait supposer que le schéme du progrés impliquait une révo- 
lution : mais c’est 14 raisonner en homme du XIX® siécle finissant et sur- 
tout du xx® siécle. Un Lénine, un Trotsky congoivent et veulent une 
certaine révolution : celle-ci devient une piéce capitale de leur idéologie ; 
révolution et philosophie s’appellent l’une |’autre : la révolution est une 
exigence philosophique et la philosophie inclut une exigence révolu- 
tionnaire. Or, on ne trouve rien de pareil en France jusqu’en 1788 : 
bien sar, les pamphlets incendiaires ne manquent pas ; mais ce ne sont 
que des audaces littéraires ou des jeux d’esprit. La raison pratique est 
réformiste, comme nous dirions aujourd’hui *. C’est pourquoi la Révo- 
lution francaise fut une surprise : c’est un accident énorme qui étonne 
les contemporains, non une vue de l’esprit qui se réalise. 

Les années 89 et suivantes nous apparaissent aujourd’hui 4 |’inter- 
section de lignes de faits que nous distinguons en les appelant politiques, 


2. Sur l’influence oma men ae de la Révolution frangaise, voir le numéro 
de la Revue pi agen “gg consacré & La Révolution de 1789 et la Pensée me, 
(Paris, Alcan notamment : Jean Hyppo tite, « La signification 
de la iRévolution fr francaise » demo tn la « Phénoménologie » de Hegel » ; P. SCHRECKER, 
« Kant et la Révolution frangaise » ; M. Gu&ROULT, « Fichte et la Révolution fran- 
ve abt »; Henri GounIER, « Saint-Simon et Auguste Comte devant la Révolution 


rangaise » 

3. Le texte de Turgot se trouve dans : Euvres de Turgot, éd. Schelle, t. I (Paris, 
Alcan, 1913) ; sur Comte et Turgot, voir : Henri Gounisr, La jeunesse d’Au a 
Comte et la formation du positivisme, t. III (Paris, Vrin, 1941), PP. 400-403. 
Condorcet, l’édition courante est : Esquisse d’un Tableau historique des traps 
de V’esprit ‘humain, texte revu et présenté par O. H. Prior "(Bibliotheque de philo- 

ere Paris, Boivin, 1933) ; sur et Condorcet, voir : H. Gounter, Jbidem, 

ig Vrin, 1933), PP- 213-218. 
Daniel Mornet, Les Origines intellectuelles de la Révolution francaise 

wise, 7% Colin, 1933). 
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sociaux, économiques, idéologiques ; il n’est nullement question de nier 
l’influence des idées dans la seconde moitié du xviri® siécle, mais si la 
Révolution a des origines intellectuelles, elle ne surgit pas comme |’étape 
prévue d’une dialectique qui la rendait nécessaire. Le schéme du progrés 
n’est l’attente ni d’une révolution ni de cette révolution : il annonce le 
régne universel de la Raison mais sans allusion 4 une espéce de médiation 
révolutionnaire. De 1a la question que se posent les hommes de progrés 
devant les événements dont ils sont les témoins : est-ce bien le régne de 
la Raison qui arrive ? Est-ce bien, puisque révolution il y a, la révolution 
en esprit et en vérité ? Est-ce bien, a travers elle, l’avénement de ce qu’un 
Condorcet, par exemple, nomme la Neuviéme époque ? 

Le probléme de « la vraie Révolution » est celui de tous les esprits 
que leur croyance au progrés invite a réfléchir sur les événements : 4 ceux 
qui ont été cités précédemment, Benjamin Constant, M™e de Staél, 
Saint-Simon, il faut ajouter l’équipe de La Décade philosophique, revue 
dirigée par J. B. Say, tous les Idéologues, Cabanis et Destutt de Tracy 
en téte. 

A la question ainsi posée, ces hommes répondent : non. 

D’abord, témoins et parfois victimes de la Révolution, ils sont las ; 
Saint-Simon et Destutt de Tracy, dans leur prison, n’ont qu’une idée : 
voir arriver la fin de la Terreur ; et ensuite, quand ils retrouvent la liberté : 
voir arriver la fin de l’anarchie dans laquelle vit le pays. C’est beaucoup 
plus tard, sans doute aprés 1830, que l’on assistera 4 une idéalisation 
de la Révolutiom frangaise et méme a la définition du progrés comme une 
Révolution continue. 

Ceci ne veut pas dire que, pour ces hommes de progrés, la Révolution 
n’a aucun sens ; mais c’est un sens essentiellement négatif : elle est une 
entreprise de démolition ; Benjamin Constant l’a bien vu : elle est le 
triomphe de l’esprit critique 5. En clair, elle signifie l’écroulement d’un 
monde ou Dieu est le centre de la vie personnelle et ot son temple est 
le centre de la cité ; elle marque la fin de la chrétienté ot la religion fonde 
la connaissance de l’univers créé par Dieu, comme elle garde la morale 
d’un homme qui est image de Dieu et la politique qui fait du monarque 
l’oint du Seigneur. Par 14, la Révolution signifie quelque chose de défi- 
nitif. Quels que soient les jugements que l’on porte sur les institutions 
et sur les hommes, aucune contre-révolution n’est historiquement con- 
cevable : vouloir revenir 4 88 serait absurde. 

Aussi absurde que prolonger 93 : on ne vit pas dans les ruines. De la 
le théme banal : « terminer la Révolution », ce qui ne veut pas dire : 
revenir a l’ancien Régime, mais rebatir un nouvel édifice de style moderne; 
c'est bien pourquoi aussit6ét aprés la Terreur, le probléme de la vraie 
Révolution coincide avec celui d’une vraie Restauration, il est permis 
d’employer ce mot puisque l’idée qu'il désigne n’a pas attendu 1814 
pour s’imposer aux consciences. 

Cette coincidence de la vraie Révolution et de la vraie Restauration 


5. Cf. De la force du gouvernement actuel (Paris, 1796). 
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explique pourquoi le probléme de 1794 est aussi celui de 1814, pourquoi 
la génération de Comte se trouve devant la méme question que la géné- 
ration de Saint-Simon. 

Pour la conscience qui réfiéchit sur le temps présent, rien n’a changé. 
Ce qui se joue devant elle, c’est le drame d’un peuple qui n’arrive pas 
a liquider sa révolution critique et qui ne cesse de manquer ses res- 
taurations. Directoire, Consulat, Empire, Monarchie contistutionnelle 
de 1814, Bonapartisme libéral des Cent-Jours, Monarchie oscillante 
de 1815, autant de fausses restaurations... Les disciples de Jean-Baptiste 
Say, Charles Comte et Charles Dunoyer, les secrétaires de Saint-Simon, 
Augustin Thierry et Auguste Comte, le normalien Jouffroy, les poly- 
techniciens qui feront demain cortége derriére Enfantin, tous ont le 
sentiment d’arriver dans un monde qui est a la fois trop jeune et trop 
vieux, trop jeune puisque la crise révolutionnaire a détruit les vieilles 
demeures, trop vieux puisque leurs ainés n’ont su ou pu s’affranchir 
suffisamment du passé pour construire autre chose que des baraquements 
provisoires. 

A lorigine de la philosophie positiviste de l’histoire, il y a d’abord 
la vie d’Auguste Comte. Celui-ci est né 4 Montpellier le 19 janvier 1798 : 
le Directoire n’a plus que vingt-deux mois devant lui ; le général Bona- 
parte se fait le liquidateur de cette faillite en brumaire An VIII, c’est-a- 
dire en novembre 1799. Comte a six ans quand, en 1804, le Premier 
Consul devient Empereur des Frangais ; il en a seize quand, dix ans plus 
tard, le Roi retrouve son tréne ; avec ses camarades républicains de l’Ecole 
polytechnique, il ne veut plus voir dans l’évadé de I’Ile d’Elbe que le 
jeune général révolutionnaire du pont d’Arcole ; puis c’est 4 nouveau 
Louis XVIII. Comte a trente-deux ans lorsque le drapeau tricolore de 
Louis-Philippe remplace le drapeau blanc ; il en a cinquante au retour 
de la République, cinquante-quatre lorsque la France plébiscite son 
deuxiéme Empereur. Comte est mort a Paris le 5 septembre 1857 : 
il n’y a qu’a rapprocher les deux dates de sa naissance et de sa mort 
pour comprendre la continuelle actualité et l’urgence croissante du 
probléme : comment terminer la crise révolutionnaire ? 


II. UNE PHILOSOPHIE DE L'HISTOIRE DE LA REVOLUTION 


Auguste Comte est entré a l’Ecole polytechnique en octobre 1814 ; 
il y reste jusqu’en avril 1816, sans désir de faire carriére dans l’armée 
ou dans les grands corps de l’Etat : sa vocation, reconnue par ses maitres 
et ses camarades, est l’enseignement. De fait, aprés avoir été professeur 
libre de mathématiques, il sera répétiteur d’Analyse et de Mécanique 
4 l’Ecole polytechnique de 1832 4 1851, examinateur d’admission a la 
méme Ecole de 1837 4 1844. Mais la vocation de Comte est l’exemple 
privilégié qui illustre la relation unissant pédagogie et philosophie : 
Comte aime l’enseignement parce qu’il le congoit comme une éducation 
de l’esprit et, pour éduquer l’esprit, il convient de l’initier aux méthodes 
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de la science en lui communiquant la science ; or qu’est-ce que réfléchir 
sur la méthode d’une science sinon élaborer une philosophie de cette 
science ? 

Trés jeune, Comte s’intéresse aux méthodes des sciences, Dans une 
lettre du 24 septembre 1819, ce gargon de vingt et un ans pose les prin- 
cipes d’une épistémologie scientifique qui sera une philosophie de l’esprit 
& travers les sciences : les sciences sont vraiment les faits de |’esprit ; 
pour savoir ce qu’est l’esprit, regardons-le en train de construire les 
sciences ; examinons comment il procéde dans chaque science, ce qui 
sera élaborer la philosophie de chaque science ; comparons et ordonnons 
les philosophies des diverses sciences et le résultat sera une philosophie 
de l’esprit correspondant a ce que l’on appelle la psychologie de |’intelli- 
gence et la logique °. 

Mais, trés vite aussi, le jeune philosophe comprit ce qu’une formule 
du Cours exprimera exactement : « On ne connait pas complétement 
une science tant qu’on n’en sait pas l’histoire » ’. I] s’agit donc de chercher 
comment l’esprit est arrivé, dans chaque science, 4 mettre au point 
telle méthode : l’épistémologie scientifique 4 laquelle pense Comte est 
essentiellement une philosophie de l'histoire de l’ esprit a travers les sciences. 


Cette philosophie doit a la fois sa structure et son mouvement aux deux 
théories complémentaires de la loi des trois états et de la classification 
des sciences. Elles sont, l’une et l’autre, bien connues ; il est inutile de 
les présenter longuement ; mais, pour comprendre la philosophie positi- 
viste de l’histoire, il convient de mettre en lumiére ce qui les rend com- 
plémentaires. 

« Par la nature méme de l’esprit humain, chaque branche de nos 
connaissances est nécessairement assujettie dans sa marche a passer 
successivement par trois états théoriques différents : l’état théologique 
ou fictif; l’état métaphysique ou abstrait ; enfin, l'état scientifique 
ou positif...% » 

Ce sont 1a des « états théoriques », c’est-a-dire des maniéres de penser 
le monde ; or, penser, c’est expliquer et s’efforcer de ramener la diver- 
sité a l’unité : les trois « états théoriques » sont donc des maniéres d’expli- 
quer et d’unifier. La premiére fait appel 4 des causes efficientes congues 
a l’image de la volonté humaine, dieux ou Dieu ; la seconde fait appel 
a ces mémes causes, mais camouflées en entités abstraites, le principe 
vital, par exemple, ou la Nature qui a horreur du vide ; la troisiéme 
substitue les lois aux causes. Cette substitution signifie deux transfor- 
mations essentielles. L’explication causale consistait 4 imaginer dans 
le monde extérieur des volontés analogues 4 celles que la conscience 


6. Lettres d’ Auguste Comte 4 M. Valat, 1815-1844 (Paris, Dunod, 1870), pp. 88-93. 
Z Cours, 2° lecon, t. I, p. 67. 

. Nous citons le texte du premier énoncé de la loi dans : Plan des travaux scien- 
tifiques nécessaires pour réorganiser la société, mai 1822, d’aprés : Opuscules de phi- 
losophie sociale, 1819-1828 (Baris , Leroux, 1883), p. 100 ; l’exposé le plus important 
est ensuite celui du Cours, 1°f¢ legon. 
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croit observer en elle-méme : la raison et l’observation objective rem- 
placeront l’imagination et la prétendue observation intérieure. D’autre 
part, qui dit cause a la prétention de connaitre l’origine et la fin des 
choses, c’est-a-dire de toucher l’absolu : qui dit loi pense relation et le 
mot méme inclut relativité ®. 

« Par la nature méme de l’esprit humain, chaque branche de nos 
connaissances...» ; pour parler de « la nature de |’esprit humain », il faut 
connaitre « chaque branche de nos connaissances »; pour parler d’une 
« nécessité » dans la « marche » de |’esprit humain, il faut que cette 
« marche » ait pu étre observée dans l’histoire de toutes les branches de 
ses connaissances. En d’autres termes, la loi des trois états de l’esprit 
humain n’est une loi qu’a la condition de se présenter avec ou mieux a 
travers le cadre de sa vérification historique : ce cadre ne peut étre qu’une 
classification de toutes les sciences possibles. 

On sait qu’Auguste Comte reconnait six sciences fondamentales, ce 
qui veut dire par rapport a la loi des‘trois états : s’il y a six sciences 
fondamentales, ceci nous donne l’assurance que demain une septiéme 
science ne viendra pas compromettre l’universalité du principe fixant 
la marche de l’esprit et, par suite, lui enlever son caractére de loi. C’est 
pourquoi ce que |’on appelle classification des sciences est d’abord une 
classification des phénoménes. « Pour obtenir une classification naturelle 
et positive des sciences fondamentales », écrit Comte, marquant ainsi 
qu’elle est positive parce qu’elle est naturelle, « c’est dans la comparaison 
des divers ordres de phénoménes dont elles ont pour objet de découvrir 
les lois que nous devons en chercher le principe ® », Lorsque l’univers 
connaissable est divisé en cing secteurs qui le couvrent entiérement, 
I’historien de l’esprit humain dispose d’une carte sur laquelle il peut 
suivre sa marche : s’il voit encore beaucoup de terres 4 explorer a |’inté- 
rieur de chaque continent, du moins est-il sfr qu’il n’y a plus de conti- 
nents 4 découvrir. Phénoménes astronomiques, physiques, chimiques, 
biologiques et sociologiques constituent toute la nature que l’esprit doit 
expliquer, les mathématiques étant moins du cété de la nature que du 
cété de l’esprit, ou plutét n’étant pas une partie de la nature mais |’ins- 
trument le plus puissant et le plus universel dont l’esprit dispose pour 
expliquer la nature. 

Cette classification n’est pas simple distinction et juxtaposition de 
sciences fondamentales : elle est aussi un ordre et cet ordre, comme la 
distinction elle-méme, trouve son fondement dans les phénoménes. En 
allant de l’astronomie a la physique, puis 4 la chimie, ensuite a la bio- 
logie et enfin a la sociologie, nous suivons un ordre de généralité décrois- 
sante et de complexité croissante, d’abstraction décroissante et de proxi- 


g. Sur les caractéres de l’esprit itif, voir deux textes essentiels : Discours 
sur Vesprit positif, ay Me ‘apres CEuvres choisies d’A. Comte, Paris, Aubier, 
1943). pp. 217-220; Di s sur Vensemble du positivisme, 1848 (cité d’aprés 
I’Edition du cinquantenaire, Paris, au siége de la Société positiviste, 1908), 
pp. 61-62. 

10. Cours..., 2® legon, t. I, p. 71; cf. 1:¢ legon, pp. 49-50. 
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mité 4 l’homme croissante, ordre qui est inscrit dans la structure méme 
des phénoménes. 

La loi des trois états n’est une loi qu’a |’intérieur de « l’échelle ency- 
clopédique » la manifestant dans l’histoire des cing sciences fondamen- 
tales qui couvrent la nature entiére. Or, voici qu’au moment méme ot 
nous voyons la loi dans le cadre de sa vérification, la philosophie de l’esprit 
dans Vhistoire des sciences se déploie devant nous. Jusqu’a présent, nous 
n’avions que les conditions abstraites d’une philosophie de l’histoire 
de l’esprit : la loi des trois états, séparée de la classification des sciences, 
dessine la courbe idéale du développement de l’esprit ; la classification 
des sciences, séparée de la loi des trois états, trace le cadre idéal de toute 
activité théorique de l’esprit. Dés que la loi des trois états cherche sa 
vérification historique dans les sciences ainsi classées, nous constatons 
que l’ordre logique de l’échelle encyclopédique est aussi un ordre chrono- 
logique. Nous voyons alors non seulement que chaque science de la nature 
a passé de l’état théologique a |’état métaphysique puis a l’état positif, 
mais qu’au cours des siécles elles sont devenues positives dans l’ordre 
ov la classification les énumére : la raison a plus facilement expulsé l’ima- 
gination et l’observation objective s’est plus rapidement débarrassée 
des schémas psychologiques en face des phénoménes les plus généraux, 
les plus simples, les plus éloignés de l’homme. 

C’est donc Vhistoire concréte, telle qu’elle fut vécue au cours des 
Ages, qu’Auguste Comte peut désormais dérouler sous nos yeux en disant : 
l’esprit humain est voué, par sa nature, a traverser trois états et, en fait, 
il les a traversés en créant successivement une astronomie positive, 
puis une physique positive, ensuite une chimie positive, et enfin, aprés 
une biologie positive, une sociologie positive. L’histoire des sciences. 
et des savants permet de marquer les dates précises de chaque étape. 


Ill, LA PHILOSOPHIE DE L’HISTOIRE 
COMME SCIENCE DE L’HOMME 


Comte est engagé, par sa vie méme, dans une époque qu'il sent histo- 
rique et ce sentiment est déja le germe d’une philosophie de l'histoire. 
Par 1a, il rejoint les penseurs de son pays qui, depuis la Révolution, 
essaient de comprendre le temps présent a travers ou contre le schéme 
du progrés élaboré a la fin du xvimr® siécle. En devenant le secrétaire 
de Saint-Simon en 1817, le jeune homme voit devant lui un de ses ainés 
qui éprouvérent le plus vivement la certitude de vivre des années tour- 
nantes de V’histoire et le besoin de découvrir le sens du tournant. 

Comte est engagé, par ses études et sa maniére de les comprendre, 
dans une recherche sur l'histoire des sciences considérée comme une 
vaste expérience permettant de donner un fondement positif a la phi- 
losophie de l’esprit. Dés le début de l’année 1822, il formule avec préci- 
sion les deux idées complémentaires qui sont comme la clé de voute 
de cette philosophie : la loi des trois états et la classification des sciences. 
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Or, il les formule dans un opuscule destiné a une collection dirigée par 
Saint-Simon et qui a pour titre : Prospectus des travaux scientifiques 
nécessaires pour réorganiser la société. C’est dire que, dans la pensée 
du jeune écrivain, la réflexion sur le temps présent et la réflexion sur 
l’esprit coincident : la philosophie de l’histoire qui doit rendre intelligible 
la crise révolutionnaire et la philosophie de l’histoire qui raconte [’iti- 
néraire de l’intelligence n’en font qu’une. 

Pourquoi ? 

Tous les témoins qui prirent la peine de penser la Révolution y virent 
toute autre chose qu’un changement de régime politique. En renongant 
au calendrier grégorien, en remplagant les fétes chrétiennes par des 
fétes civiques, en fondant des cultes nouveaux, les révolutionnaires 
eux-mémes avaient montré le sens de l’époque : les Dieux s’en vont en 
méme temps que les Rois. Les institutions changent parce que les idées 
ont changé. Et déja Jean-Baptiste Say et Benjamin Constant, avec 
Saint-Simon, comprennent que l’avénement de la grande industrie est, 
lui aussi, une espéce de révolution, que la révolution industrielle n’est 
pas sans rapports avec la révolution intellectuelle et la révolution poli- 
tique ©. 

Dans la pensée du jeune Auguste Comte, ces vues prennent place 4 
l’intérieur de son histoire de l’esprit humain a4 travers les sciences et 
ce contexte philosophique peut seul éclairer leur profondeur. 

Dire que l’esprit passe par trois états dans chaque science de la nature, 
c’est dire qu’il élimine toutes les causes, premiéres, secondes ou finales. 
Quand |’astronomie devient positive, il n’y a plus d’anges qui meuvent 
les astres et méme on ne peut plus dire que les cieux chantent la gloire 
de Dieu, car l’astronome en tant qu’astronome, n’eut jamais l'occasion 
de rencontrer Dieu, méme pas pour nier son existence. Lorsque les cinq 
sciences fondamentales de la nature seront positives, l’esprit pourra 
aller d’un bout 4 |’autre, si l’on peut ainsi s’exprimer, de l’univers con- 
naissable sans avoir méme l’idée de faire intervenir des 4mes ou Dieu. 
Mais les cing sciences fondamentales ne peuvent pas devenir positives 
en méme temps : tant que la cinquiéme science n’a pas atteint le troisiéme 
état, toutes nos connaissances ne sont pas au méme niveau ; ainsi, au 
temps de Descartes, les mathématiques sont déja un instrument trés 
perfectionné, l’astronomie et la physique sont positives : mais la chimie ? 
la biologie ? Il est donc normal que I’esprit le plus positif parle sincére- 
ment de |’4me et de Dieu, la connaissance de l"homme n’étant pas et 
ne pouvant pas encore étre positive. 

Regardons alors le temps présent a travers la philosophie de l’histoire 
de l’esprit, et la signification de la crise révolutionnaire devient claire ; 
A la fin du xvur® siécle, toutes les sciences sont positives sauf celle de 
l’homme : Lavoisier a publié le manifeste de la chimie positive et aprés 
Vicq d’Azyr, Bichat, Cabanis, la biologie est entrée dans la voie ot la 


11. Sur l’industrialisme, voir les textes réunis dans H. GouniEr, ouvr. ciié., 
t. III, pp. 31-60 et ch. m1. 
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raison et l’expérience la préservent des entités métaphysiques ; mais 
ou en est la connaissance de l’homme ? Question a longue portée : car 
la morale et la politique sont 4 la connaissance de l’homme ce que 
V’hygiéne et la médecine sont a la connaissance de l’étre vivant, ce que 
les techniques industrielles sont 4 la connaissance des phénoménes 
physiques et chimiques. 

La crise révolutionnaire exprime un déséquilibre. L’>homme qui pense, 
sait que l’univers n’a besoin ni de Dieu, ni d’Ames ; son savoir le fait entrer 
dans une société des esprits ot ses voisins sont des physiciens, des 
astronomes, des chimistes, des savants ; les sciences, en devenant posi- 
tives, ont donné 4 l’intelligence une telle puissance que la société tem- 
porelle a désormais pour fin l’exploitation de la nature et les chefs d’une 
telle société sont évidemment les industriels, manufacturiers, banquiers, 
commergants, tous ceux qui assurent la production, la circulation, la 
distribution des richesses. Or, quand cet homme devient sujet moral 
et citoyen, il trouve un systéme d’idées qui dirige sa vie terrestre en 
fonction de la destinée d’une 4me appelée a servir Dieu ; la société des 
esprits 4 laquelle il appartient alors est régie par des prétres qui con- 
naissent l’Ame par la théologie ; il appartient 4 une société temporelle 
d'origine féodale, pourvue d’une hiérarchie datant de l’époque ov la 
société confiait le pouvoir au chef militaire capable d’organiser soit la 
défense, soit de fructueuses expéditions chez les voisins. 

Ce désaccord fondamental est la source des deux erreurs qui entre- 
tiennent la crise : s’'attacher aux idées qui assurent l’ordre bien que le 
progrés les condamne, c’est-a-dire, contre toute raison, essayer d’arré- 
ter le mouvement de l’histoire ; démolir les idées qui assurent |’ordre 
bien que le progrés n’ait pas encore conduit a celles qui les remplacent, 
c’est-a-dire, contre toute raison, essayer d’installer l’anarchie. La seule 
solution, c’est de fonder la science positive de l’homme, permettant, en 
morale et en politique, d’instaurer l’ordre conforme au progrés. 

Or cette science positive de l’homme, Comte se juge appelé 4 en 
devenir le fondateur pour |’excellente raison qu’elle coincide avec la 
philosophie de lV’esprit a travers Vhistoire des sciences. 


* 
* * 


Pour fonder la science positive de l’homme, il faut commencer par 
savoir ce qu’est l’homme. 

L’ambition de fonder une véritable science de l’homme date, elle aussi, 
de la fin du xvurr® siécle. Comte a spécialement étudié les réponses de 
Jean-Baptiste Say et de Cabanis : si l’homme, pense le premier, est 
essentiellement producteur, l’économie politique est la science de l’homme 
puisqu’elle est celle de la production et de la distribution des richesses ; 
si lhomme, pense le second, est un animal supérieurement organisé, 
la science de l"homme sera la biologie et tout particuli¢rement le chapitre 
consacré 4 ce qui confére 4 son organisation une incontestable supério- 
rité, le cerveau et le systéme nerveux. 
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Aux yeux de Comte, la production est sous la dépendance de la science ; 
ce sont les progrés de la science qui assurent l’efficacité des techniques ; 
l’économie politique vient aprés la réflexion sur l’esprit qui fait les 
sciences , D’autre part, les analyses de Cabanis conduisent droit au 
vrai probléme : l’homme doit-il étre considéré comme un animal perfec- 
tionné ? Dans ce cas, il n’y aurait pas une science spécifique de l’homme ; 
la derniére science fondamentale serait la biologie et ]’étude de l’homme 
n’en serait qu’une section ; inversement; s’il y a une science de l’homme, 
c’est qu'il existe un fait spécifiquement humain qui ne reléve pas de la 
biologie. 

A la rigueur, estime Comte, on peut trouver seulement des différences 
de degrés entre le comportement raisonnable et affectif de l’homme et 
celui de ses « subordonnés zoologiques » les plus proches 1°. Ce qu’on ne 
trouve dams aucune espéce animale, c’est une civilisation liée 4 une 
histoire. Certes, il y a des sociétés animales, mais ce sont des sociétés 
ou il ne se passe rien ; il n’y a pratiquement aucune différence appréciable 
entre les singes que séparent de nombreuses générations. Ce qu’aucune 
espéce ne présente, c’est ce mouvement puissant et continu qui a porté 
l’humanité si loin de son point de départ. 

Ce qui distingue l’humanité de l’animalité, c’est qu’elle est essentielle- 
ment une histoire : ce qui la constitue essentiellement, c’est un fait qui 
est a la fois tradition et progrés, transmission et capitalisation. Chaque 
singe refait ce que les singes de son espéce ont toujours fait ; ses initia- 
tives sont limitées aux adaptations qu’exigent des situations acciden- 
telles et peu complexes ; c’est 14 le monde de la répétition, de l’imitation, 
non de l’invention, qui demeure et suscite d’autres inventions. « L’in- 
fluence graduelle et continue des générations les unes sur les autres », 
voila ce qui rend l’existence historique et inscrit la civilisation dans cette 
existence historique ™. 

Si le fait spécifiquement humain est le mouvement qui séme les civi- 
lisations le long du temps, la science positive de l’homme sera précisé- 
ment l'étude de ce mouvement ; or la loi des trois états unie a la classi- 
fication des sciences en indique la direction générale et dessine les grandes 
lignes de l'histoire qui est consubstantielle 4 l’humanité ; nous avons 1a 
ce que Bergson appellerait un schéma dynamique : la science positive 
de l’homme a pour tache de le développer et de le remplir. 

Les multiples histoires apporteront les faits : histoire des techniques 
et histoire économique, histoire politique et histoire sociale, histoire des 
lettres et des arts; tout tient ensemble et tout tient a l’histoire de 
l’esprit qui préside 4 toutes les activités de l’homme dans le monde. 
La science de l'homme, c’est la philosophie de l’esprit 4 travers l'histoire 


12. Cf. Cours, 47° legon, t. IV, p. 210 sq. ; sur les premiers travaux de Comte 
om & l'économie politique, voir : H. GountEr, ouvr. cit., t. I, pp. 219 sq. ; 
. III, pp. 391 sq. 

13. Ct. Cours, 45° lecon, t. III, pp. 660 sq. ; 52° sx t. V, pp. 29-30. 

14. Cf. Cours, 2® lecgon, t. I, p. 77; 48° lecgon, t. IV, pp. 294, 350 et 360-361 ; 
49° legon, t. IV, pp. 386-391. 
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des sciences et la philosophie de toutes les histoires qu’unissent d’intimes 
connexions au sein de chaque civilisation. 

Si le phénoméne spécifiquement humain est l’historicité immanente 
a l’idée de civilisation, on voit immédiatement qu’il transcende la vie 
individuelle ; c’est pourquoi Comte appelle la science de l’homme « socio- 
logie » et les deux parties qui la constituent « statique sociale » et « dyna- 
mique sociale ». Mais il faut bien comprendre ce qu’il met sous « social » : 
|’ « influence graduelle et continue des générations humaines les unes 
sur les autres » crée « une intime liaison de |’individu avec l'ensemble 
de l’espéce actuelle, passée ou future » ; et cette « intime liaison » constitue 
un nouvel étre 45. Les notions de « perpétuité sociale », de « continuité 
sociale », ont ici une signification existentielle, car elles expriment ce 
qui fait un existant historique. Précisons méme : elles expriment cette 
unité par laquelle le nouvel étre devient un véritable individu. L’espéce 
des singes n’est rien de plus que la succession des singes a travers le 
temps : elle ne constitue aucune unité transcendant cette multiplicité ; 
l’espéce des hommes est |’Humanité et cette Humanité trouve dans 
son devenir une existence propre, se posant comme un Individu non 
biologique et substantiellement historique, si l’on peut ainsi parler d’une 
doctrine qui ignore les substances }*. 

La sociologie est la science de cet Individu substantiellement historique 
dont la loi des trois états unie a la classification des sciences a rendu 
la vie intelligible. Elle sera 4 la nouvelle religion ce qu’était la théologie 
a l’ancienne : la science du plus grand étre, celui que l’on appelait hier 
l’Etre Supréme et que l’on appellera demain le Grand-Etre ?’. 


IV. CARACTERES DE LA PHILOSOPHIE POSITIVISTE DE L’HISTOIRE 


Quels sont les caractéres de cette philosophie positiviste de l'histoire ? 


D’abord cette philosophie de l’histoire, dans la perspective d’Auguste 
Comte, c’est l’histoire elle-méme. Si l’existence est rendue historique par 
cette influence des générations humaines sur les suivantes qui peut 
étre appelée a la fois tradition et progrés, le point de vue proprement 
historique est non seulement celui de la succession mais celui de la 
« filiation ». Sans recherche de la filiation, il y a seulement « compilation 


15. Cours, 53° lecon, t. V, p. 175. 

16. Cours, 48° lecon, t. IV, pp. 326-327 : « Développant au plus haut degré 
le sentiment social, cette science nouvelle... représente nécessairement d’une 
maniére directe et continue la masse de l’espéce humaine, soit actuelle soit passée, 
soit méme future, comme constituant, & tous égards, et de plus en plus, ou dans 
l’ordre des lieux, ou dans celui des temps, une immense et éternelle unité sociale, 
dont les divers organes, individuels ou nationaux, unis sans cesse par une intime 
et universelle solidarité, concourent inévitablement, chacun suivant un mode et 
un degré déterminé, a l’évolution fondamentale de l’humanité... » Sur le déclin 
et la mort de cet organisme social, cf. Cours, 60° legon, t. VI, pp. 798-780). 

17. Parmi les nombreux textes du Systéme relatifs au Grand-btre (cf. t. IV, 
Index), citons la définition donnée, t. IV, p. 30. 
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de matériaux ». Cormte ne nie pas l’importance des travaux d’érudition : 
« simple travail de bénédictin » n’est pas dans sa bouche, une formule 
méprisante ; lorsqu’il loue « le zéle opiniatre et la scrupuleuse modestie 
qui caractérisaient ordinairement ces respectables compilateurs », il 
convient de prendre tous les mots 4a la lettre : ils sont vraiment respec- 
tables et nous aurions tort de ne pas les respecter ; mais ils auraient tort 
de n’étre pas modestes et de se prendre pour des historiens. C’est la défi- 
nition méme de l'histoire qui est en cause, « le vrai caractére de l’histoire, 
consistant surtout dans la prépondérance générale et continue de la 
filiation sur la description '* ». 

Mais, pour Comte, cette formule ne signifie pas seulement que l’histo- 
rien cherche a expliquer : « filiation » renvoie directement 4 cette Huma- 
nité qui constitue une sorte d’individu ayant son histoire, et découvrir 
une « filiation », c’est rattacher ce qui arrive 4 cette histoire de 1’Huma- 
nité ¥, 

Le point de vue proprement historique est essentiellement point de 
vue de la totalité. L’Humanité a une histoire et il n’y a proprement 
histoire qu’a l’intérieur de cette histoire ou, si l’on veut, qu’en vertu 
d’une participation 4 cette histoire. Dés que nous découpons une partie 
pour l’envisager séparément, il n’y a plus histoire mais annales. 

« Que peut signifier l'histoire exclusive, et surtout partielle, d’une 
seule science ou d’un seul art, sans étre préalablement rattachée 4 une 
telle étude de l’ensemble du progrés humain ? » Ainsi, on a publié une 
histoire des mathématiques au xvii® siécle en Italie : or comment sépa- 
rer l'histoire des mathématiques de celle des autres sciences ? Pourquoi 
en Italie seulement ? Pourquoi au xvul® siécle seulement ? Pourquoi 
méconnaitre toutes les solidarités inscrites dans l’existence méme de ce 
que l’on étudie ? « Il en est de méme a tout autre titre, et principalement 
pour ce qu’on nomme si abusivement histoire politique proprement dite, 
comme si une véritable histoire quelconque pouvait n’étre pas plus ou 
moins politique ™°. » 

Si nous parlons de philosophie de l’histoire 4 propos de Comte, il faut 
bien comprendre qu’a ses yeux il ne s’agit nullement d’une réflexion 
philosophique sur une histoire qui aurait été élaborée avant la philo- 
sophie et en dehors d’elle. Nous distinguons volontiers histoire et phi- 
losophie de l'histoire parce que, 4 tort ou a raison, nous souhaitons une 
histoire préservée de tout ce qui, dans la philosophie, nous parait exira- 
scientifique. Nous pensons spontanément le probléme 4a la lumiére d’une 
distinction entre la philosophie et la science qui nous parait évidente. 
Or, pour Comte, qui dit philosophique dit scientifique et c’est en deve- 
nant philosophique que l’histoire se constitue comme science et cesse 
d’étre un chapitre de la littérature. 

8. Cours, 48° , . oz; ef. , ‘ ; 

ro Teton oo Voir idle Sree. t. iii, Frsamale gindeck’ ot notes: 
ment : « ... aucune science ne saurait étre vraiment comprise sans sa propre histoire, 
toujours inséparable de l’histoire générale de l’humanité. Le véritable esprit his- 


torique est donc naturellement universel... » (p. 2). 
20. Ibidem, p. 362 et n° 1. 
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La loi des trois états, la classification des sciences, la primauté du 
développement intellectuel dans |’évolution humaine et la subordination 
des faits économiques, politiques, sociaux, esthétiques aux progrés du 
savoir, ces vues sont pour Comte des données positives devant lesquelles 
il n’y a pas plus de liberté d’appréciation que devant les principes de la 
mécanique. C’est par elles que l’histoire devient rationnelle et cesse d’étre 
description littéraire. « L’histoire, constate Auguste Comte dans la 
47° lecon du Cours, n’a point encore cessé d’avoir un caractére essentielle- 
ment littéraire ou descriptif, elle n’a nullement acquis une véritable 
nature scientifique » ; mais, justement elle l’acquiert « en établissant 
enfin une vraie filiation rationnelle dans la suite des événements sociaux, 
de maniére 4 permettre, comme pour tout autre ordre de phénoménes, 
et entre les limites générales imposées par une complication supérieure, 
une certaine prévision systématique de leur succession ultérieure ™ », 


* 
* * 


Savoir, c’est prévoir. La prévision est le signe méme de la science. 
Si l’histoire de |’Humanité est une succession d’événements accidentels, 
elle ne peut faire l’objet d’une science ; si l’explication d’un fait consiste 
a le rattacher a des intentions, 4 des volontés, 4 des dispositions person- 
nelles, un tel fait ne sera jamais prévisible. I] ne peut y avoir une science 
de l’Humanité, c’est-a-dire une possibilité de prévision, que si une loi 
historique nous révéle 4 la fois que 1’Humanité marche dans un certain 
sens et que ce sens est connu : il faut que passé et avenir soient sur une 
méme ligne et que nous connaissions cette ligne afin que le passé éclaire 
l’avenir. 

Cette prévisibilité ne suppose-t-elle pas un rigoureux déterminisme 
historique ? Il y a, écrit Comte, prévision « entre les limites générales 
imposées par une complication supérieure » ; ceci n’est pas une simple 
formule de prudence mais l’expression précise de l’idée qu’Auguste 
Comte se fait de la réalité historique. 

Le probléme que trouve ici l’interpréte de Comte ressemble a celui 
que trouve l’interpréte de Pascal. Pascal croit 4 la prédestination des 
élus et cependant il prépare un ouvrage d’apologétique : c’est donc que 
sa croyance ne l’empéche pas de penser que l’homme peut quelque chose 
pour le salut de ses fréres. Comte établit une loi de 1|’évolution humaine 
et cependant il assigne 4 son ceuvre une fin politique : c’est donc que 
la loi de l’évolution humaine ne prive pas l'homme du pouvoir d’agir 
sur les événements. Le principe de la réponse est semblable, ici et 1a: 
l’apologiste travaille dans le sens de Dieu, le politique, dans le sens de 
lhistoire. 

Comte s’exprime trés nettement dans la 48® legon du Cours. Il y a 
une « marche invariable du développement humain » : il y a donc des 
modifications qu’aucune intervention humaine ne peut produire, soit 


21. Cours, 47° legon, t. IV, p. 225. 
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parce qu'il est trop tét, soit parce qu’il est trop tard ; dans telle société 
primitive « les meilleurs naturels » ne sauraient acquérir une douceur 
de meceurs qui est parfaitement normale dans une société plus avancée, 
méme dans « des natures bien inférieures » ; c’est en vain, d’autre part, 
que Julien l’Apostat essayait de restaurer le polythéisme. L’existence, 
toutefois, de Julien l’Apostat comme d’un Bonaparte, c’est-a-dire de 
«héros rétrogrades », montre cependant que, si leur action est condamnée 4 
l’échec, elle est du moins possible, et que, si elle ne peut réussir, elle peut 
du moins retarder *. 

« La marche de la civilisation ne s’exécute pas, 4 proprement parler, 
suivant une ligne droite, mais selon une série d’oscillations, inégales et 
variables, comme dans la locomotion animale, autour d’un mouvement 
moyen, qui tend toujours 4 prédominer, et dont l’exacte connaissance 
permet de régulariser d’avance la prépondérance naturelle, en diminuant 
ces oscillations et ces tatonnements **. » Ainsi, selon la philosophie posi- 
tiviste de l’histoire, on ne pourrait dire, semble-t-il, que tout ce qui arrive 
est rationnel, quoique, en un sens, tout ce qui est rationnel finit par arri- 
ver. 

Les individus ont pouvoir de retarder ou de favoriser le mouvement 
de l’histoire. Et ceci, non pas en vertu de quelque vague contingence 
due 4 la complexité des phénoménes humains, mais en vertu de la fagon 
méme dont |l’Humanité est « participée » par les hommes : l’expression 
platonicienne ne trahit pas la pensée de Comte telle qu’il l’expose dans 
le Systéme de Politique positive : « Quoique toutes les fonctions sociales 
soient collectives par leur nature, leur exercice se trouve toujours per- 
sonnifié ** »; la force est sociale mais « l’organe » est individuel ; pas 
d’action réelle sans « concours social » et « condensation personnelle ». 
De 1a cette formule remarquable sur « le double caractére du véritable 
organisme humain, toujours collectif dans sa nature et individuel dans 
ses fonctions * », 

C’est le fondateur de la sociologie qui écrit : « Si l’entreprise dépend 
surtout d’une haute valeur intellectuelle, comme au sujet d’une grande 
conception scientifique ou poétique, il n’y aura pas de réunions d’esprits 
ordinaires, pour si vaste qu’on la suppose, qui puisse aucunement lutter 
avec un Descartes ou un Corneille. Il en sera certainement de méme sous 
le rapport moral; lorsque, par exemple, la société aura besoin d’un 
grand dévouement, elle ne pourra parvenir 4 le composer avec la vaine 
accumulation de dévouements médiocres trés multipliés **, » 

« L’appel des héros », comme dira Bergson, est un théme essentiel de 
la religion qui propose a ses fidéles un calendrier ot chaque mois et 
chaque jour de la semaine porte le nom d’une personnalité qui tut assez 
grande pour agir dans l’histoire et dans le sens de l’histoire. 


22. Cours, 48°* lecgon, pp. 312-323; cf. Systéme..., t. II, pp. 454-455. 
23. Ibidem, p. 325. 

24. Systéme..., t. II, p. 266. 

25. Ibidem, p. 267. 

26. Cours, 512° lecon, p. 492. 
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*** 

La philosophie positiviste de l’histoire est une philosophie de l'histoire 
de l’esprit. 

L’histoire humaine est liée 4 ce fait proprement humain qu’est I’in- 
fluence de chaque génération sur celles qui la suivent ; c’est pourquoi, 
tant que ce fait n’est pas prédominant, et c’est le cas, sans doute, des 
sociétés les plus anciennes, l’histoire des hommes « doit rationnellement 

tre un simple prolongement spontané de l'histoire naturelle de 
l’homme ”’ », Dans son importante étude sur Marx et Comte, M™® Lucy 
Prenant a raison de souligner ce texte qui affirme une différence radicale 
entre histoire naturelle et histoire humaine * : a dire vrai, ces deux his- 
toires n’ont plus guére de commun que le nom. 

La différence s’accroit si l’on songe que le fait propre aux sociétés 
humaines favorise le développement d’une intelligence qui devient trés 
vite autre chose qu’une fonction biologique. Née de l’action, elle perd 
le caractére instrumental qu’elle avait dans ses premiéres manifestations 
en se posant comme exigence de comprendre pour comprendre : un 
besoin d’unité s’empare de la pensée qui unifie pour expliquer et donne 
a la science un caractére désintéressé. 

Désintéressé ne veut pas dire inefficace. L’historien des mathématiques 
aime a rappeler, aprés Condorcet, que les spéculations désintéressées 
des géométres grecs sur les sections coniques eurent quelques siécles 
plus tard, des applications pratiques dans la navigation *®. La science 
réussit, méme quand le savant ne cherche aucune réussite immédiate. 

M™e Prenant remarque ici une premiére différence avec la philosophie 
marxiste qui s'applique a ne pas couper l’homme de la nature, l’histoire 
humaine de l’histoire naturelle, l’évolution sociale de |’évolution cos- 
mique ®. Cette différence en implique une seconde : ici et 1a, il y a un 
sentiment que l’histoire-réalité, l’histoire vécue par les hommes, est 
une et, par cette unité, au dela des histoires-connaissances, des histoires 
spécialisées qu’écrivent les historiens ; ici et 1a, il y a la conviction que 
la philosophie de l'histoire doit retrouver cette unité de l’histoire-réalité 
a travers la multiplicité des histoires spécialisées des historiens ; mais 
dans la perspective marxiste, c’est la série des transformations écono- 
miques qui commande, pour ainsi dire, toutes les autres ; dans la pers- 
pective positiviste, c’est la série des transformations intellectuelles. 


27. Cours, 48° lecon, p. 360. 

28. Lucy PRENANT, ey et Comte, dans A la lumiévre du Marxisme, t. II (Paris, 

itions sociales internationales, 1937), p. 30. 

E. Durkheim a cru que Comte posait ume escorte de prédétermination biolo- 
gique, psychique et biologique recouvrant ici‘la méme « nature humaine » (Régles 

méthode sociologique, 2° éd., Paris, Alcan, 1901, p. 121 sq.) 

Voir la mise au point de Georges Davy, «L fenplication sociologique et le recours 
& l'histoire d’aprés Comte, Mill et Durkheim evue de métaphysique et de morale, 
juillet-octobre 1949. 

29. Cours, 2° lecon, a 3 

30. Ouvr. cit., pp. 38, 49- 
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Comte accorde la méme importance que Marx 4 « l’action réelle de 
l’homme sur le monde extérieur » ; le « développement graduel » de cette 
action, déclare-t-il, « constitue, sans doute, l’un des principaux aspects 
de l’évolution sociale, et sans l’essor de laquelle on peut méme dire que 
l’ensemble de cette évolution n’efit pas été possible, puisqu’elle eut été 
arrétée, 4 sa naissance, par la prépondérance des obstacles matériels 
propres a la condition humaine. » Comte ajoute cette formule : « En un 
mot, la progression soit politique, soit morale, soit intellectuelle, de 
l’humanité, est nécessairement inséparable de sa progression matérielle, 
en vertu de l’intime solidarité mutuelle qui caractérise le cours naturel 
des phénoménes sociaux. » Mais une « évidence » l’écarte de ce qu’on 
appellera bient6t matérialisme historique : « il est évident que l’action 
de l’homme sur la nature dépend principalement de ses connaissances 
acquises quant aux lois réelles des phénoménes ** », 


* 
* * 


L’historien se méfie de la philosophie et l’historien de la philosophie 
se méfie de la philosophie de l’histoire. La réaction tient aux différences 
psychologiques qui distinguent les deux vocations et que les deux métiers 
accusent. Ceci dit, il y aurait pourtant, dans une histoire de l’histoire, 
un chapitre bien curieux a écrire : ce que les études historiques doivent 
aux philosophes de l’histoire. 

L’exemple d’Auguste Comte illustrerait de fagon saisissante les raisons 
d’une influence en apparence paradoxale. Le pur historien peut refuser 
le concept d’une histoire universelle et discuter la loi des trois états, 
ceci ne l’empéche pas de reconnaitre dans la vision positiviste du monde 
des Aypothéses de travail fécondes. Cette philosophie de l’histoire est 
essentiellement un instrument d’analyse historique : penser que l'histoire 
ne se plie pas 4 cette philosophie comme Comte l’a dit et prédit, n’em- 
péche pas d’apprécier la valeur de |’instrument. Les tomes V et VI 
du Cours, par exemple, sont une suite d’analyses de situations histo- 
riques qui excitent la pensée et souvent lui donnent |’impression de mieux 
comprendre. Qui, avant Comte, sut présenter une fresque du Moyen 
Age aussi intelligente ? Comment n’étre pas étonné lorsqu’on trouve, 
dans le Calendrier positiviste, Albert le Grand et Thomas d’Aquin non 
pas dans la derniére semaine du mois consacré 4 la pensée médiévale 
mais dans la premiére semaine du mois consacré a la pensée moderne ? 
C’est 1a trés exactement la place qu’Etienne Gilson, par exemple, assigne 
aux deux philosophes qui ont si clairement défini la science de la nature 
et de l’‘homme en tant qu’étre naturel comme une ceuvre de la raison, 
accordée a la foi, certes, mais constituant un systéme de vérités élaboré 


31. Cours, a at oe open, DP. 4 404. Comte a tou vara eu l’intention de consacrer un 

ouvrage fixant rati ent les rapports de la science aux techniques, ouvrage 

eo ‘il appelle d’abord Traité systématique de I’ nation de l'homme sur la nature (Cours, 

e ay t. VI, pp. 844°845), ‘Nand Systéme d’I — positive ou Traité de l’action 
de l’Humanité sur néte (Systéme, t. IV, pp. 246-247). 
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en dehors de la foi. De méme, on oublie trop facilement que Comte fut 
un des témoins les plus lucides de la « révolution industrielle » et de 
ses conséquences ; personne ne niera le caractére utopique de la cité 
future qu’il construit dans le Systéme de Politique positiviste ; il reste 
que son analyse de la situation historique au début du x1x® siécle a clai- 
rement montré l’inévitable réle des puissances économiques dans la 
politique des Etats, qu’elle a, peut-étre pour la premiére fois, élaboré 
un concept philosophique du prolétariat *, mis en lumiére l’importance 
de la classe nouvelle des ingénieurs et, par 14, posé le probléme social 
de ce que nous appelons aujourd’hui les cadres, sans parler des intuitions 
sur la nécessité d’une organisation internationale qui ne serait pas une 
simple coalition passagére d’intéréts nationaux mais reposerait sur des 
valeurs morales admises en commun, intuitions que ne compromet 
nullement l’abusive précision du systéme qui les exprime dans le mythe 
de la République occidentale. 

Paul Valéry disait de Bergson : « la biologie l’inspirait » ; de méme, 
il faut dire d’Auguste Comte : « l’histoire l’inspirait ». Le premier cente- 
naire de sa mort sera sirement, en 1957, l’occasion de relire les pages 
consacrées 4 la philosophie de l’histoire, d’en finir avec la légende du 
« mauvais écrivain » et de reconnaitre que leur étude reste aussi sugges- 
tive que celle de Hegel. 


32. Voir : Auguste ComTE, Le prolétariat dans la société moderne, textes choisis 
avec une introduction de R. Paula Lapgs (Archives positivistes, Paris, 10, rue 
Monsieur-le-Prince, 1946). 


NOTE BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE 


L’ceuvre de Comte a deux centres : 

Cours de philosophie positive, 6 tomes (Paris, Bachelier, 1830-1842) ; cité sous 
le titre : Cours..., d’aprés la 5° édition, identique 4 la premiére (Paris, au siége de 
la Société positiviste, 10, rue Monsieur-le-Prince, 1892-1894). 

Systéme de politique positive, 4 volumes (Paris, Mathias, 1851-1854) ; cité sous 
le titre : Systéme..., d’aprés la 4° édition (Paris, Librairie positiviste, G. Crés, 1912). 

Si ons un recueil des textes positivistes essentiels : Auguste ComTE, Systéme 
de philosophie positive, Préliminaires généraux et conclusions (Archives positivistes, 
Paris, 10, rue Monsieur-le-Prince, 1942). 

Une bibliographie systématique a été publiée par Pierre Ducassé, La Méthode 
positive et l’intuition comtienne, Bibliographie (Paris, sans nom ni adresse d’éditeur, 
1939). 

Sur la philosophie positiviste de l’histoire, la meilleure introduction est : L. Lévy- 
Brunt, La philosophte d’ Auguste Comte (Paris, Alcan, 1900), livres I et III, livre IV, 
ch. III. 
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PALAEOLITHIC ARCHAEOLOGY IN SOUTHERN 
AND EASTERN ASIA, EXCLUSIVE OF INDIA 


by 
Hallam L. Movius, Jr. * 


Part II 


V 


JAVA 


Due to the important discoveries of fossil man at Trinil *? and San- 
giran **, the Late Cenozoic sequence of Java has been a focal point of 
interest on the part of many palaeo-anthropologists and Pleistocene 
geologists for over half a century. This tropical island should be consi- 
dered as a severed portion of the Asiatic mainland. Actually it comprises 
the southern portion of the Sunda Shelf, the greatest submarine shelf 
known on earth, which embraces the islands of Sumatra and Borneo, 
as well as the Malay Peninsula ®*. Indeed during the Pleistocene glacial 
stages of low sea-level, it is probable that these major islands of Indonesia 
were not only joined together, but also they were connected to the main- 
land ®, As the result of detailed geological work in Central Java in 1933, 
three clearly defined Late Cenozoic faunal and stratigraphic zones have 
been established *. Accordingly the famous Kabuh Beds containing 


*. Cf. Journal, vol. II, n° 2, pp. 257-282. 


87. Dusots, 1894 ; 1896 ; 1908. See also SELENKA and BLANCKENHORN, IQII ; 
DvuyYFJEs, 1936, for details concerning the geological and paleontological aspects 
of the Trinil locality. 

88. Von KoENIGSWALD, 1937 b ; 1938 a; 1938 b; 1938 c; 1939 b; 1940; 1949 b; 
sg KOENIGSWALD and WEIDENREICH, 1938 ; ; 1939; WEIDENREICH, 1940 a. 

89. BROUWER, 1926; DICKERSON, 1941 ; DICKERSON, MERRILL, McGrEGor, 
et. al., 1928; K1oss, 1929 ; KREMPF an CuEvey, 1934; MOLENGRAAFF, 1921 ; 
1929; sm and ‘WEBER, 1921; UMBGROVE, 1929; 1947, pp. 98-99; 
ZEUNER, 1941 ; 194 
go. De TERRA, “teiob: 1943 ; Movius, 1944; 1948; 19494; 1950. 
gt. Von KoENIGSWALD 1933 &@; 1934; 19354; 19374; 19394; 1940; 19494; 
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the Trinil fauna are not Lower Pleistocene, or even Upper Pliocene as 
claimed by some authorities, but Middle Pleistocene in terms of the strati- 
graphic scheme adhered to throughout this paper. The Pleistocene 
sequence of Java may be briefly summarized as follows. 


Lower Pleistocene. — Java was under the sea as late as Upper Pliocene 
times, except for the highest portions of the main ranges of hills. 
Towards the close of the Pliocene, however, a gradual movement of 
emergence began in a west —> east direction *, which was accelerated by 
the onset of the first continental glacial episode at the beginning of 
Pleistocene times. This major event caused a world-wide lowering of 
the sea-level, and, as the previously submerged portion of the Sunda 
Shelf emerged from the sea, the earliest land mammals reached the 
island. Since these include Leptobos, Archidiskodon and other typically 
Upper Siwalik forms of the Tatrot Zone of West Pakistan and North 
India, the beds containing them are correlated with the rst Glacial 
Stage of the Himalayas. This group has been named the Siva-Malayan 
fauna because of its marked Siwalik affinities ®. 

The Putjang Beds, which yield a rich fauna well represented at Djetis 
in East Java, also belong to the Lower Pleistocene. Possibly this 
zone is of 1st Interglacial age ; it has yielded the oldest human fossils 
ever found on the continent of Asia — Meganthropus paleojavanicus, 
von. K.; Pithecanthropus dubius, von K.; and Pithecanthropus modjo- 
kertensis, von K. (= P. robustus, Weidenreich ; H. modjokertensis, von 
K.) *. 


Middle Pleistocene. — The Kabuh Beds, containing the famous Trinil 
fauna, conformably overlie the Putjang Beds in Central Java *. Presu- 
mably the lower portion of this zone was accumulated during the time 
of the 2nd Glacial Stage of the Himalayas, as indicated by (a) the arrival 
in Java at this time of the Sino-Malayan fauna, which has Far Eastern 
affinities * ; (5) the widespread accumulation of clays indicating the 
torrential conditions of a so-called ‘‘ Pluvial Stage ’’ * ; and (c) the fact 
that the clays overlying the famous bone-bed at Trinil contain a flora 


DvuYFJES, 1936; van BEMMELEN, 1949, pp. 545-659. See also recent papers by 
Hoorjer, 1946; 19474; 1947b; 1950a, which are of stratigraphic importance. 

92. Discussed in detail by van BEMMELEN, 1949, pp. 574-654. 

93. Von KOENIGSWALD, 1937 a. 

94. CosIJN, 1931 ; DUYFJES, 1936 ; von KOENIGSWALD, 1940. 

95. Von KOENIGSWALD, 1936 a; 1936b; 1940; 1947; 1949 b; 1949C; 19504; 
1953 a, pp. 338-339 ; WEIDENREICH, 1940 b ; 1942 ; 1944; 1945 @; 1945 b; 1946; 
HoorjerR, 19470; VALLOIS, 1946. Recently Marxks (1953) has announced the 
discovery of a new jaw of Meganthropus. It was found at the Sangiran locality 
(north of Surakarta) in a cemented band of conglomerate, the lower portion of 
which has yielded the Djetis fauna ; therefore it is the age of the Putjang Beds. 
However, immediately overlying the conglomerate horizon are the Kabuh Beds 
with the Trinil fauna, and hence the new find may belong to the beginning of the 
Middle Pleistocene. 

96. Von KoENIGSWALD, 1940 ; van BEMMELEN, 1949. 

97. Von KOENIGSWALD, 19374; 1939C. 

. CARTHAUS, 1911 ; BLANKENHORN, IQII. 
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demonstrating a mean annual temperature some 6° to 8° C. cooler than 
at present *, This evidence shows that Pithecanthropus erectus, Dubois ™, 
is not of rst Glacial or 1st Interglacial age, as many authorities have 
claimed, but 2nd Glacial — early Middle Pleistocene in terms of the 
nomenclature adopted for the Late Cenozoic sequence in the Far East. 


Upper Pleistocene. — Throughout Java the end of the Kabuh (Middle 
Pleistocene) depositionary cycle is clearly defined by an unconformity. 
Following this interval of uplift and erosion, the Notopuro Beds were 
laid down ™, The associated fauna, known as the Ngandong fauna, 
contains some new elements ; the Antilopes have disappeared, and certain 
holdovers of typical Trinil forms (such as Stegodon and Elephas) are 
highly specialized. Rich vertebrate material has been recovered in the 
terraces of the Solo River, which are of Notopuro age, although they 
cannot be related to fluctuations of ocean level as Lehmann has main- 
tained 1. Indeed the situation is rather obscure due to contemporary 
tectonic movements in the Kendeng’ Hills through which the Solo was 
incising its valley during Upper Pleistocene times 1. Near the village 
of Ngandong in the Solo Valley human remains of this stage attributed 
to Homo soloensis have been found associated with artifacts *. From 
the existing data, it is believed that H. soloensis, together with the new 
mammalian forms, migrated to Java when the Sunda Shelf once again 
connected the island to the Asiatic mainland during the time ot the 
3rd Glacial Stage of the Himalayas’. It is possible that Wadjak 
Man 1 may have been a late 4th Glacial immigrant to Java, unless the 
type is to be regarded as an indigenous development. But the site of 
Wadjak was completely destroyed some 30 years ago #’, and the exact 
geologic horizon in which the skeletons were found has never been clearly 
established. 

It should be emphasized that the correlations between the Pleistocene 
sequence of Java and the glacial cycle of the Himalayas proposed in this 
paper are of a tentative nature. Admittedly climatic changes are 
recorded in certain of the deposits in the central portion of the island. 
But van Bemmelen has shown that epeirogenic movements of consi- 


99. SCHUSTER, 1909 ; 1911 a; 1911 b; ELBERT, 1907; 1908; 1911 ; DE TERRA, 
1940 b ; 1943 ; Movius, 1944 ; 1948. 

100. See von KOENIGSWALD, 1953 a, pp. 335-340 for complete list of all material 
recovered to date and references. 

tor, Van BEMMELEN, 1949, pp. 566-567; PANNEKOEK, 1949, pp. 289-294. 

102. LEHMANN, 1936. 

103. ELBERT, 1909 ; DE TERRA, 1943. 

104. OPPENOORTH, 19324; 1932b; 1932¢; 1932d; 1936; 1937; ter HAAR, 
1934 ; VALLOIS, 1935 ; van Es, 1933 ; von KoOENIGSWALD, 1933 b; 1935 a; 19374; 
1939; 1949C; 1951; 19534, Pp. 337; WEIDENREICH, 1951; POTTIER, 1944; 
STESLICKA, 1947. The archaeological material from this site is summarized on 
PP. 527-528 of paper. 

105. De TERRA, 1940b; 1943; Movius, 1944; 1948. 

106. DUBOIS, 1921 ; KEITH, 1921 ; 1932; PINKLEY, 1936; von KOENIGSWALD, 
1953 4, P. 340. 
ms an STEIN CALLENFELS, 1936 b. 

108. Van BEMMELEN, 1949, Pp. 97 ; also HOOIJER, 1951 a, pp. 277-278. 
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derable magnitude have occurred in this region during the Pleistocene, 
and therefore it is improbable that eustatic factors alone have influenced 
the sedimentary cycle to the extent suggested by Lehmann and Smit 
Sibinga . Intimately and directly tied in with this problem is the 
question of the successive faunal migrations to this island via the Sunda 
land-bridge ™°. Now this is the only route by which new mammals 
could have reached Java from the mainland of Asia, and it seems unlikely 
that the crustal movements in question could have affected the entire 
Sunda region simultaneously. Therefore it is probable that both factors 
were operative, as Smit Sibinga has indicated *. In any case the situa- 
tion is certainly far more complex than has been suggested by de Terra ™2, 
who states that ‘‘ the climatic impact upon ocean level, whose fluctuations 
hereabouts worked like a trap door, admitted new migrant forms from 
the continent in times of low ocean level, or isolated the island in times 
of interglacial, or interpluvial, submergence”. Unquestionably a 
careful analysis of the superficial sediments of the Sunda Shelf will 
throw new light on this problem. In the meantime, regardless of 
eustatic factors, it is difficult to interpret the sedimentary and palaeo- 
botanical evidence from Trinil except in terms of cooler and damper 
climate during early Middle Pleistocene times. 


Patjitanian. — In 1935 a very prolific Lower Palaeolithic site was 
discovered by von Koenigswald and Tweedie in the valley of the Kali 
Baksoka, a small stream which flows southwestward through the Zuider 
Mountains into the sea west of Patjitan on the coast of South-Central 
Java ™%, Although the assemblage from this locality has been named 
the Patjitanian "4, the actual locality lies a few miles north of Patjitan 
near the small village of Punung. The Zuider Mountains, which pass 
through this region separating the south coast of Java from the densely 
populated central plain, are a series of karstified limestome hills, and a 
very typical Pleistocene fauna has been reported from the fissures and 
dissolution cavities that have been formed in them in the vicinity of 
Punung™5, This limestone, which is of Upper Miocene age, dips 
northward and rests on an older volcanic formation. The latter is 
exposed near the base of the Kali Baksoka Valley ; it contains shales 
and tuffaceous beds, as well as layers of silicified tuff and some fossil 
wood. 

Approximately 2500 Patjitanian implements have been collected at 
this site, the majority of them having been found in the modern gravel 
spread of the stream. Others have been picked up on the valley slopes 
and on the surface of the plateau where the Kali Baksoka has its source. 


109. LEHMANN, 1936; Smit SIBINGA, 1948 ; 1949 ; 1953. 

110. DE TERRA, 1943 ; Movius, 1944 ; 1948 ; 1949 a; 1950. 
11z. Smit SIBINGA, 1952. 

112. De TERRA, 1949, Pp. 13. 

113. Von KOENIGSWALD, 1936 ; 1936 d; see also CLARK, 1936. 
114. MovIius, 1944, p. 90 ; compare also van HEEKEREN, 1951 a. 
115. Von KOENIGSWALD, 1940. 
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But none have yet been discovered im situ in an horizon whose age can 
be definitely established by either geological or paleontological data, 
or both. Elsewhere the details of the evidence have been discussed 
on the basis of which the archaeological material in question is believed 
to be late Middle Pleistocene, or at the latest early Upper Pleistocene, 
in date ™*, Very probably it is of comparable antiquity with the Early 
Anyathian, the Soanian and the Choukoutienian, and the fact that 
typologically it belongs to the same basic chopper/chopping-tool com- 
plex of Southern Asia and the Far East is a further argument supporting 
this view. Accordingly, the Patjitanian is tentatively assigned to the 
late 2nd Interglacial or early 3rd Glacial in terms of the Himalayan 
sequence ; apparently it is associated in part at least with the Middle 
Pleistocene Sino-Malayan fauna of the Zuider karst, as von Koenigs- 
wald ” has suggested. Until this material has been found in definitely 
dateable context, however, it is impossible to be dogmatic concerning 
its age. 

Very few of the Patjitanian implements display consecutive and 
regular secondary working. Many examples are large or even massive, 
and in many instances the butt ends are unfiaked and covered with the 
original crust of the nodule. Coarse, resolved flaking is typical ; this 
has resulted in the production of jagged or undulating worked edges. 
The predominant patina of the silicified tuff specimens is brown, varying 
from light ochreous colors to shades that approach black, while those 
made of silicified tuff range from dark gray to a dull chalky white. Since 
large flakes have actually been used as cores from which smaller flake 
tools and flake-blades have been detached, the Patjitanian cannot be 
classified in terms of the core or flake traditions recognized in certain 
other regions of the Old World. Actually the majority of the imple- 
ments from the type site have been manufactured from flakes, and most 
of the true core tools have been made on natural water-worn pebbles 
and pieces of stone. 

The commonest type of Patjitanian implement is the chopper, and the 
range of types is wide, both in size and in the degree of convexity of the 
working-edge. Typical chopping-tools with alternately flaked edges 
also occur, together with a varied assortment of hand-adzes that are 
usually made on very large and thick flakes. This is also the case with 
the series described as proto-hand-axes, which have a plano-convex 
section, are worked only on the upper surface, and exhibit an oval or 
roughly pointed outline. It was originally claimed that, since crude 
hand-axes were found in the Patjitanian, the assemblage should be 
classed as “ Chellean’’™8. In point of fact, however, these tools are 
relatively rare in terms of the total series collected to date at the type 
site. Of a total of 2419 Palaeolithic specimens from the Punung loca- 


116. De TERRA, 1943 ; Movius, 1944; 1953. 

117. Von KOENIGSWALD, 1939 C ; 1940. 

118. Von KoENIGSWALD, 1936 c ; 1936d; 19374; 19394; TEILHARD, 19374d ; 
van der Hoop, 1938 ; 1940; 1941. 
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lity, only 153 (6.32 %) can be described as hand-axes, and of these only 
42 are worked completely around the butt end. Admittedly many of 
the specimens in this category are very crude and could equally well be 
classified as oval or roughly pointed chopping-tools. For in the majority 
of cases the flaking extends back longitudinally from the oval or roughly 
pointed end parallel to the main axis of the implement. Because of this 
fact, it has been suggested that in Java bifacial implements of the hand- 
axe type were evolved independently from tools of the chopper, chop- 
ping-tool, hand-adze and proto-hand-adze varieties. But it must be 
admitted that the resemblance between certain individual specimens 
from the Patjitanian site, on the one hand, and typical Abbevillian and 
Early Acheulian forms, on the other, is strikingly close, as Vaufrey has 
stated %, The salient fact remains, however, that considered as a 
whole this assemblage is definitely not Acheulian. Nor can it be grouped 
with the Lower Palaeolithic of the Madras region of India ™*, where 
hand-axes occur in profusion. This observation agrees with the evidence 
from Burma where apparently true hand-axes are lacking, and where 
the Lower Palaeolithic is not as highly developed as it is in Java and 
Malaya (see p. 532). For, if there were a direct cultural relationship 
between the Patjitanian and the Madrasian, then surely hand-axes 
would be present in abundance in the Irrawaddy Valley. With this 
important exception, however, the Patjitanian is essentially similar to 
the Anyathian. In view of this evidence, it seems difficult to avoid the 
tentative conclusion that in Java a type of pointed bifacial implement 
was evolved to serve similar functions, but which was otherwise not 
related to the classic Acheulian type of coup-de-poing found in Europe, 
the Middle East, India and Africa. Furthermore, a very convincing 
argument can be put forward on typological grounds suggesting that 
tools of the hand-axe type were independently evolved in Java. Until 
there is something approaching stratigraphy to go on, however, it is 
only possible to speculate concerning the age of this material. 

Flake implements of all types, including true parallel-sided flake- 
blades, constitute an important increment of the Patjitanian series, in 
addition to heavy tools. The majority belong to the scraper and point 
categories, although there are a few perforators. Plain striking-platforms. 
predominate, and the flake scars on the upper surface indicate careful 
core preparation prior to detachment. There are a few flakes with 
faceted butts, but it is a cardinal fact that until now not a single specimen 
has been reported from Java that was produced by the prepared striking- 
platform/tortoise core technique. Not only are tortoise cores absent, 
but also most of the faceting of the butts is the result of secondary 
working subsequent to the removal of the flake from the core. Both 
flake-blades and cores of various types are rare. Indeed the small 
number of artifacts in the latter category collected thus far at the site, 


119. Movius, 1944; 1948. 
120. VAUFREY, 1950. 
121. Compare KRISHNASWAMI, 1938 a; 1938 b; 1947; PATERSON, 1939. 
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suggests the probability that most of the material employed for 
implement manufacture was obtained directly from the large boulders 
that occur in abundance in the valley of the Kali Baksoka. 

On the basis of the foregoing summary, it is clear that the Patjitanian 
is very reminiscent of the Early Soanian, as van Stein Callenfels originally 
suggested #22, Certainly at present there is no convincing evidence for 
including it in the hand-axe complex so well expressed in the Madrasian 
of India and the various Abbevilleo-Acheulian assemblages of the Near 
East, Europe and Africa. In part at least the Patjitanian seems to be 
associated with a Middle Pleistocene fauna (Sino-Malayan) of Far Eastern 
affinities found in the fissure deposits of the Zuider region, as well as 
perhaps with Pithecanthropus erectus. On the whole it is more evolved 
than any of the other Lower Palaeolithic assemblages thus far discovered 
in the Far East, and possibly this is a direct result of the high quality 
of the silicified tuff found in the Baksoka Valley. Indeed this material 
is much more homogeneous and contains fewer impurities than a very 
similar rock found in Upper Burma. 

In addition to the locality near Punung, the Patjitanian is known 
from three other regions in the southern part of the island. At two of 
these — Gombong and Parigi — Houbolt }*8 has collected many types of 
implements that are very similar to, or even identical with, those found 
in the valley of the Kali Baksoka. The third site, which was discovered 
by Erdbrink in the Djampang region, southwest of Sukabumi (West 
Java), has yielded a higher percentage of relatively small implements 
than is found at the type locality. But large choppers are also known ; 
in fact Erdbrink states 1 : ‘I have found a few (choppers) which are 
even bigger than the largest ever collected in the Baksoka Valley ”’. 
Unfortunately this material, together with a very considerable part of 
von Koenigswald’s collection, was lost during the war. 

There are some indications that Lower Palaeolithic sites ultimately 
will be discovered in Sumatra. Houbolt } has recorded a tool of proto- 
hand-axe type from the valley of the Mungup River, near Tambangsawah, 
a village situated 52 miles north of Benkulen in Southwestern Sumatra, 
and Erdbrink has collected two rolled and heavily patinated specimens 
from a boulder-strewn gravel bed on the Kedaton rubber estate, near 
Tanjong Karang, Lampong District (near Telukbetung) in the sou- 
thernmost tip of the island %, These implements are relatively small 
and made of fossil wood ; one is a scraper manufactured on a triangular 
flake, while the other is a chopper made on a pebble. According to 
Erdbrink, both are undoubtedly Lower Palaeolithic types known from 
other sites in Southeastern Asia. Finally, in Northern Sumatra a sur- 
face site was discovered by Kiipper in 1930 northwest of Lho Seumaweh, 


122. Van STEIN CALLENFELS, 1938. 

123. HOUBOLT, 1940. 

124. Letter from Baarn dated February 10, 1951. 
125. HOUBOLT, 1940. 

126. Letter from Baarn dated February 10, 1951. 
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Atjeh, while he was engaged in geological investigations of the region 1”, 
Although some of the objects from this locality are admittedly of Meso- 
lithic type 1*8, there is in addition a series of rolled and heavily patinated 
pebble-tools that are definitely reminiscent of those found in the Tam- 
panian (see p. 532) and Patjitanian assemblages. Notwithstanding the 
facts that there is absolutely no geological evidence in support of a 
Pleistocene antiquity of any of this material, these isolated surface finds 
may be taken as an indication that a Lower Palaeolithic development 
comparable with those of Java and Malaya, also took place in Sumatra #9, 
This observation likewise applies, of course, to a series of six choppers 
also found by Kiipper on the southbank of the Riam Kanang River, 
10 miles southeast of Martapura, near the village of Awang Bankal, 
Southeastern Borneo 4, As yet this site has not been carefully inves- 
tigated, but the artifacts in question are stated by van Heekeren to be 
“ very reminiscent of the stone tools I found in Siam” (see p. 532). 
Certainly the clues afforded by these surface finds from Sumatra and 
Borneo should be followed up. 


Finds from the Solo Valley and near Sangiran (Central Java). — A 
miscellaneous assortment of archaeological material was recovered during 
the early 1930’s by the members of the former Geological Survey of the 
Netherlands East Indies during the course of excavations undertaken 
at various localities in the Solo Valley for the expressed purpose of 
obtaining paleontological material 14. Implements of stone, bone and 
antler are represented, but to date no complete account of the entire 
collection has ever been published. That its age is Upper Pleistocene 
is unquestioned, but it is unlikely that all the various horizons are con- 
temporary. For this reason further research on these sites is an urgent 
necessity. 

The most important single locality is Ngandong itself where the eleven 
H. soloensis skulls were found (see p. 522). Here an antler pick (identified 


127. KUPPER, 1930. 

128. LEBZELTER, 1935 ; compare for example Pl. XII, nos. 11 and 12 ; Pl. XIII, 
nos. 3, 5-7 and 11. The Sumatran artifacts described by P. SARASIN (1914) and 
ScHURMANN (1931) are of Mesolithic type and are almost certainly of Post-Pleis- 
tocene age. 

129. In 1938 what was claimed to be a fossil human skull (H. kamparensis) was 
discovered in the — valley of the Kampar-Kanan River in Central Sumatra 
(SCHNITGER, 1940). But no illustrations of this individual have yet been published. 

urthermore, the region has never been investigated by a competent Late Cenozoic 
ae ae and consequently the Pleistocene antiquity of this skull has not been 
established. This find, which is in urgent need of further investigation, should be 
carried in the anthropological ‘‘ suspense account ”’ for the present. 

130. Van HEEKEREN, 1951 b, pp. 510-512 and Fig. 4. Since these specimens, 
which are in the Djakarta Museum, were not found in direct association with a 
definitely Pleistocene horizon, it is ible that they belong to the “‘ Hoabinhian ” 
Mesolithic development of Post-Pleistocene age in Southeastern Asia, as van 
Heekeren points out. 

131. Van STEIN CALLENFELS, 1934 a; 1934 b; 1936 a; 1936 ¢, fig. 1; 1938, 
Pp. 97 and pl. 38 : upper ; OPPENOORTH, 1936 ; von KOENIGSWALD, 1937 @ ; 1939 4; 
1951, pp. 216-218 (in Weidenreich, 1951) ; van der Hoop, 1941, pp. 405 and fig. 1 ; 
von HEINE-GELDERN, 1945, Pp. 154. 
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as Axis lydekkeri), made by obliquely sharpening the brow tine and 
using the main branch as a handle, was found together with some crudely 
sharpened fragments of antler that probably served as cutting tools, 
points, or both. Also there is the spine of a Sting Ray, which possibly 
served as a spear-point, and two carefully chipped stone balls of andesite. 
The former indicates connections with the coast ; presumably the latter 
either were used as sling stones or pounding stones of some sort }*, 
Finally from Ngandong and the immediate vicinity a number of artifacts 
made of chalcedony and jasper have been reported. Most of these are 
crudely struck flakes and blades with plain striking-platforms. Typical 
forms, none of which are over 7 cm. long, include knives, scrapers, 
points, steep scrapers (rare) and borers made on the end of short thick 
blades. In addition there are a few cores. Von Koenigswald has 
informed the writer that this same industry occurs at Ngrawoh, downs- 
tream from Ngandong, as well as at several other localities in the Solo 
Valley. Since comparable material was collected by de Terra and 
Movius in 1938 1*8 at two sites — Karsono and Padasmalang — upstream 
from Ngandong, it is apparent that it has a fairly wide distribution in this 
region. 

At Watualang, not far from Ngawi, a second point made from a Sting 
Ray spine 13.6 cm. long was found, together with a second antler pick 
and two stone balls, similar to the examples from Ngandong. Exca- 
vations nearby at a place called Sidoradjo produced a very fine bilaterally 
barbed spear-head (or ? harpoon), with five pairs of barbs. This 
specimen, which is 15.7 cm. long, was originally described as “‘ Magda- 
lenian”’! Finally from Sembungan, somewhat further downstream 
on the left bank of the Solo, comes a bone knife with the edge carefully 
polished, and a perforated foot-bone (? Water Buffalo) that possibly 
was used to hold a fire drill. For this rather nebulous assemblage of 
objects the term N gandongian Culture has been proposed, although it must 
be admitted that further investigations at the sites in question will 
unquestionably demonstrate that the material from the various localities 
in the Solo Valley thus far reported is by no means contemporary. 
Within rather broad limits, however, it is all from the same geological 
horizon, since it is everywhere found in the Notopuro (Upper Pleisto- 
cene) deposits associated with the Ngandong fauna. Certainly it is 
very much later and a great deal more evolved than the Patjitanian. 
Indeed, as van Stein Callenfels has stated ™, “‘ the difference between 
these last implements (those from near Patjitan) and the artifacts from 
the Solo River terraces is so great that it seems as if they were made by 
two quite different types of primitive Homo ’’. 

Elsewhere in Central Java flake and blade artifacts of chalcedony 


132. According to OPPENOORTH (1936), the specimens from Ngandong have 
diameters of 67 mm. and 92 mm. panes, y, while similar objects from Watualang 
and other localities in the Solo Valley range from 78 mm. to 85 mm. in diameter. 


133. De TERRA, 1943, pp. 454 and 457. 
134. Van STEIN CALLENFELS, 1936 d, p. 210. 
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and jasper that are typologically indistinguishable from the series found 
in the Solo Valley have been reported from a site near Sangiran, north 
of Surakarta 5. Here the archaeological mateiial occurs im situ in the 
upper gravel of the Notopuro Beds at a point where the latter rest 
“disconformably on the cross-bedded sands and gravels (Kabuh Beds) 
which make a compact and more resistant cap above the soft underlying 
beds 1%”. Although certain fossil mammalian remains consisting of 
forms typical of the Trinil fauna were found in these gravels by von 
Koenigswald, it is very probable that they have been derived from the 
underlying Middle Pleistocene formation, a fact which is confirmed by 
their rolled condition and bad state of preservation 8’. Therefore, to 
date no archaeological material has been found in Java in direct and 
undisputed association with the well-known Trinil fauna, notwithstanding 
the claims of several authorities *. As in the case of the Solo Valley 
materials, the main tool types include ordinary side-scrapers (including 
concave forms), steep or core scrapers, a few end-scrapers, triangular 
points, a few perforators, and some irregularly-shaped cores. For the 
most part these are made on short, chunky flakes that rarely exceed 7 cm. 
in their longest dimension. A few blade tools occur, but they are not 
numerous. The striking-platforms are plain for the most part, and in 
many instances at a high angle with the long axis of the tool. Some 
pieces indicate careful preparation on the core prior to detachment. 
This Sangiran assemblage can be described as a flake industry with 
a small increment of crude blades. Furthermore, it is extremely impro- 
bable that it is of late Middle Pleistocene antiquity ; indeed, as stated 
elsewhere 1°, it belongs to the same culture of Upper Pleistocene age as 
is found at Ngandong and other sites in the Solo Valley. Finally, it is 
closely related on typological grounds to the flake industry recentlv 
discovered by van Heekeren in the Celebes. 


VI 


CELEBES 


In direct association with a series of marine terraces flanking the valley 
of the Wallanae River on the south coast of the Celebes van Heekeren 
discovered the first Palaeolithic sites ever to be reported from this large 
island °, The recent geological history of the Celebes is very com- 


135. Von KOENIGSWALD, 1936C ; art: + OEE 

136. De TERRA, 1943, p. 446 and pl 25, fig 

137. Van BEMMELEN, 1950, 

138. Van der Hoop, 1938 ; tas ; ZEUNER, 1946, p. 277; von KOENIGSWALD, 
T953C, 
3. “thwees. 1944, P. 90; 1948, p. 354; TEILHARD, 1938 b; DE TERRA, 1943, 
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plex ™*1, as indicated by the fact that there are no less than seven well- 
defined terraces in the Wallanae Valley. In stratigraphic relationship 
with the deposits carried on T, (+ 50m.) and T, (+ 75 m.) there occurs an 
interesting vertebrate fauna consisting of Stegodon, a Pigmy Elephant, a 
new species of Giant Pig, a Giant Land Tortoise, a soft-shelled Turtle, 
two Crocodiles, and several species of Sharks, as well as remains of fossil 
Babyrousa and Anoa that differ very little from living forms 4%, All but 
two of the artifacts, most of which were collected near the village of 
Tjabengé, were found on the 50 m. terrace (T;) in association with this 
fauna, which presumably is of Upper Pleistocene age. As at Sangiran 
and the Solo Valley sites of Central Java, chalcedony and jasper were 
extensively used, although here other fine-grained siliceous rocks also 
occur. A common feature of the series as a whole is the relative thick- 
ness and smallness of the flakes. The latter have been struck from 
irregularly-shaped cores, and most of them display fairly high-angle, plain 
striking-platforms, but a few faceted examples have been noted. The 
main types include points (either leaf-shaped or curved), end-scrapers, 
side-scrapers, keeled scrapers, core scrapers, perforators, and a few blades. 
Throughout the types represented and the technique employed in their 
manufacture recall the assemblages from the Upper Pleistocene deposits 
of Central Java to such a striking degree that there can be no question 
concerning the close affinities of the Tjabengé, Solo Valley and Sangiran 
flake industries. 

The most significant fact with respect to the fauna from the terraces of 
the Wallanae Valley is that, with the possible exception of the Giant 
Tortoise, not a single form is either similar to or related to species known 
from the Pleistocene of Java. This evidence suggests that they migrated 
to the Celebes from the Asiatic mainland via Formosa and the Phi- 
lippines — de Terra’s route 2 #4 — rather than via the Sunda land- 
bridge. And this view is supported by the occurrence of fossil remains 
of Stegodon, Pygmy Elephant, Cervus, Antilope sp., Rhinoceros and Giant 
Tortoise in the Philippines (particularly Luzon) 4. Furthermore, in 
the Rizal-Bulakan and Batangas areas of Luzon, as well as in the Davao 
section of Mindanao, flake artifacts that are more-or-less similar to 
those found by van Heekeren at Tjabengé have been reported ™. 
These sites, together with several others on Luzon and Mindanao that 
have produced a few Lower Palaeolithic-type implements, recalling 
examples from the Patjitanian of Java and associated with Pleistocene 
deposits *, would certainly repay careful investigation. In the mean- 
time, it is interesting to note that both van Bemmelen and Hooijer 


141. Van BEMMELEN, 1949, Pp. 435-436. 

142. Hooyer, 1948a; 1948b; 1948c; 1949a; 1949b; 1950b; 1951 b; 
1953 4; 1953b; 1953¢. ; } f 

143. De TERRA, 1943 ; also known as the Sangibe (or Sanggir) land-bridge. 

144. BEYER, 1952, p. 24; von KOENIGSWALD, 1953 b. 

145. BEYER, 1948 ; 1952. 

146. BEYER, 1948, p. 10 ; SOLHEIM, 1953. 

147. Van BEMMELEN, 1949, Pp. 435 ; HOOIJER, 1951 b, p. 7. 
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have suggested that the bearers of the Tjabengé flake industry came to 
the Celebes from Java. In view of the evidence from the Philippines, 
however, it would seem more plausible to argue that they followed the 
same route as the animals did from Asia to the Celebes, which is also 
van Heekeren’s opinion “*, But this matter cannot be proved one way 
or another on the basis of the existing data. In conclusion it can only 
be stated that nothing like the Tjabengé-Solo Valley-Sangiran flake 
industry has been found as yet anywhere on the Asiatic mainland, 
although apparently it occurs in the Philippines. In Java stone tools 
of this type, together with bone and antler implements unreported 
elsewhere, seem to have constituted at least part of the material culture 
of Solo Man. 


Malaya. 


An important and very prolific Palaeolithic site was discovered in 1938 
by H. C. Collings, formerly of the Raffles Museum, Singapore, on the 
Kota Tampan rubber estate in Northern Malaya '®. Kota Tampan is 
situated in Upper Perak on the western side of the Perak Valley and 
3 1/2 miles south of Lengong. The implements were found in Pileis- 
tocene tin-bearing gravels near the northern end of Lake Chenderoh, 
and in corresponding deposits at the southern end of the lake a fossil 
molar of Elephas namadicus has been recorded ™. The name TAmM- 
PANIAN has been proposed for this Lower Palaeolithic development in 
Malaya, but as yet the final report on the site and the contained imple- 
ments has not been published. 

The tools are all heavily rolled and patinated, for the most part made 
on quartzite pebbles, and, as in the case of the Soanian, Anyathian, 
Choukoutienian and Patjitanian assemblages, a conscious effort seems 
to have been made by the artificers in most cases to produce implements 
with the minimum amount of work. Choppers with round to oval 
cutting edges, including steep-ended forms, are typical of the series. In 
addition there are true chopping-tools, a few proto-hand-axes, and several 
crude hand-axes. However, the latter are made on pebbles, and the 
flaking is longitudinal — i.e. parallel to the long axis of the artifact — 
in the chopping-tool tradition. Flakes of all sizes occur ; they exhibit 
plain striking-platforms, and most of them have been struck from crudely 
prepared cores. The majority of the retouched flakes, together with 
specimens that display edge-chipping as a result of use, may be classified 
as scrapers. The cores from Kota Tampan are very similar to those 
found in the Early Anyathian of Upper Burma. 

The Tampanian of Malaya provides additional evidence of the wides- 
pread occurrence of the chopper/chopping-tool tradition in Southern and 


148. Van HEEKEREN, unpublished MS. 
149. COLLINGS, 1938 ; Movius, 1944 ; 1948 ; TWEEDIE, 1942. 
150. ANDREWS, 1905. 
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Eastern Asia during Lower Palaeolithic times *4._ The presence of a few 
bifacial hand-axes with longitudinal flaking indicates that a develop- 
ment comparable with that found in the Patjitanian of Java was taking 
place here. Indeed there is an apparent typological evolution from 
pointed implements of the chopper/chopping-tool variety grading into 
proto-hand-axes, while more evolved examples of the latter may be 
described as true bifacially flaked hand-axes. Although this cannot 
be regarded as conclusive proof that implements of the hand-axe type 
were developed independently in the Far East, the present data make 
this seem probable. In any case, these artifacts are apparently absent 
in Burma, and the overwhelming majority of the Tampanian imple- 
ments are unifaces — i.e., simple pebble-tools flaked on the upper 
surface only — rather than bifaces. This fact also holds true of the 
Patjitanian of Java. 


Thailand. 


The first true Lower Palaeolithic implements from Thailand were 
discovered during World War II near the village of Bhan-Kao in the 
valley of the Fingnoi, or Meklong, River by van Heekeren %*. Near 
Bhan-Kao, which is 27 1/2 miles northwest of Kanburi, Pleistocene 
terrace gravels at a uniform height of 20 meters above the river were 
exposed during the course of railway construction. In a letter from 
Watampone, South Celebes 4°, van Heekeren states : “‘ The Bhan-Kao 
locality is enormously rich, and had it not been for the vigilance of my 
captors, I could have collected many tens of both rolled and compara- 
tively unrolled specimens there’’. Under the circumstances, however, 
it will be appreciated that careful investigations were impossible. Never- 
theless, van Heekeren managed to keep possession of three of the six 
specimens he collected at this locality, which are made on sandstone, 
quartzite and claystone river pebbles that have been manufactured into 
choppers by the removal of flakes along the upper surface of either one or 
or two adjacent edges. For this Siamese version of the Far Eastern 
Palaeolithic, van Heekeren has proposed the name FINGNOIAN. From a 
typological point of view these specimens from Bhan-Kao recall pebble- 
tools of the silicified tuff series of the Early Anyathian of Upper Burma 


151. Movtus, 1944 ; 1948 ; also TEILHARD, 1938 b, pp. 452-453 ; TWEEDIE, 1953, 
pp. 9-10. For list of several new Tampanian sites recently reported in the Perak 

iver valley, see WILLIAMS-HUNT, 1951, pp. 188-189. 

152. Van HEEKEREN, 19474; 1947b; 1948; Movius, 1948, pp. 404-406; 
TEILHARD, 1950. Forasum of previous archaeological research in Thailand 
(Mesolithic and later finds), see F. SaARasIN, 1933 a. There can be no doubt con- 
cerning the Mesolithic (Hoabinhian) affinities of the site of Whan Po, where three 
implements were collected by van Heekeren. Notwithstanding Otley Beyer’s 
suggestion that this material should be assigned to the Palaeolithic on typological 
grounds (BEYER, 1952, pp. 16-18), it clearly belongs to the same Hoabinhian complex 
previously reported by F’. SaRASIN (1933 b) from four sites in Thailand. 

153. Da December 15, 1946. 
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in a striking manner. Of course this interesting and important locality 
is in urgent need of further investigation. 





South and West China. 


The Middle Pleistocene fossiliferous fissures of the Red Basin of 
Szechwan in West China, originally described by Matthew and Granger ™, 
would well repay careful scientific investigation. Although purchased 
in drug stores in Hong Kong (3 specimens) and Canton (I specimen), it 
has been established that the molar teeth of the Giant Primate, Gigan- 
topithecus blacki, were collected at similar localities in the Kwantung and 
Kwangsi provinces of South China, likewise of Middle Pleistocene 
age 55, However, it must be left to the future to decide whether Gigan- 
topithecus belongs to the human line of evolution, as claimed by Weiden- 
reich and von Koenigswald ™*, or if this form represents an over- 
specialized, extinct side branch of the evolutionary tree of the anthropoid 
apes, as various other authorities have suggested 4%’. In the meantime, 
a pair of antlers of Rusa unicolor, which were found by Granger at the 
Yenchingkou fissures, near Wanhsien (Szechwan), have been described 
bearing definite signs of having been worked in some manner before 
fossilization 8. Although it is very probable that the marks in question 
were made by such gnawing rodents as the Bamboo Rat or the Porcu- 
pine, the possibility that they are of human manufacture cannot be 
completely excluded. 

That South China was occupied by Palaeolithic Man is suggested by a 
small pebble-tool found in 1935 in a cave near Paochiao, Wuminghsien 
(N. W. of Yungning) in Kwangsi Province %*. In a Mesolithic occu- 
pation layer a small chopper made on a quartzite pebble was found. 
This implement was apparently derived from the local Pleistocene river 
gravels. It has been worked at two different times, and since the older 
series of flake scars are heavily rolled, it is reasonable to assume that 
they antedate a stage of terrace formation, probably during Upper 
Pleistocene times. Subsequently the object was collected by one of the 
Mesolithic occupants of the region who reworked it. The latter series 
of flake scars are fresh and sharp. This evidence indicates that a careful 


154. MATTHEW and GRANGER, 1923; GRANGER, 1932; also COLBERT, 1940; 
1942 a ; COLBERT and HoorJER, 1953 ; PEI, 1935 b; 1940 b; BIEN and CHiA, 1938 ; 
Younec, 1939 ; YouNnG and M1, 1941 ; HOOIJER, 1947 ; 1951 c. 

155. Von KOENIGSWALD, 1935 b ; 1947 ; 1952, p- 300 ; 1953 a, pp. 330 and 332. 
Von KoENIGSWALD has also described several isolated specimens of human teeth 
referrable to Sinanthropus from the Hong Kong drug stores, further emphasizing 
the importance of the localities where these materials were collected. 

156. WEIDENREICH, 1944 ; 1945 b; 1946 ; von KOENIGSWALD, 1949 C, pp. 93-96 ; 
1952. 

157. Hooyer, 1947 c; 1948d; p. 292; 1949c; REMANE, 1950; ASTON and 
ZUCKERMAN, 1950, Ppp. 514-515; HOOTON, 1946, p. 421. 

158. Hoorjer, 1951 d. 

159. TEILHARD, YOUNG, Per and CHANG, 1935; PEI, 19354, fig. 7; 1935 b; 
1939 b; TEILHARD, 1941, fig. 31. 
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search of the Pleistocene gravels of this area probably would establish 
a Palaeolithic occupation of Kwangsi as a fact rather than as a suspicion. 

The fact of an Upper Pleistocene occupation of West China has recently 
been established °. In the valley of the Huangshanchi River appro- 
ximately 1 1/2 miles west of Tze-yang, a district seat located some 
50 miles southeast of Cheng-tu, a fossilized human skull cap and upper 
jaw fragment were discovered in 1951. These finds were associated 
with mammalian fossils and petrified tree trunks, including Walnut 
and Oak, at a depth of over 7 meters in alluvial deposits of the Huangs- 
hanchi, a tributary of the T’o River, which in turn flows into the Yangtze. 
Pei, who carefully investigated the find, states that these bones are 
those of a ten-year-old individual, probably a female. In the fossili- 
ferous stratum bones of Rusa Deer, Wild Cattle, Rhinoceros, Horse, 
Tiger, Hyaena and various rodents were associated with those of Ste- 
godon orientalis and Elephas (Mammuthus) primigenius. Since the 
former is known from Lower and Middle Pleistocene localities in China, 
whereas the latter is a typical Upper Pleistocene form, Pei has tentatively 
concluded that the material in question was derived and redeposited 
during the Upper Pleistocene, and that the human remains date from 
that time. He further states that the skull and maxilla exhibit no 
special characteristics which would distinguish them from modern man, 
and that this find, the first fossil human to be discovered in Southern 
or Western China, belongs to the Homo sapiens group. 

In the Yangtze Valley artifacts have actually been found in deposits 
believed to be of Pleistocene age. Approximately 20 years ago the 
Rev. J. H. Edgar, a missionary, collected five crudely flaked and heavily 
patinated quartzite implements of Palaeolithic type somewhere along 
the Gorges of the Yangtze between Ichang and Chungking #*1. At least 
two of these interesting specimens appear to be pebble-tools of the 
chopper/chopping-tool variety, and apparently they were collected in 
the very basal conglomerate of the Itu Loam ¥**. This would indicate 
an Upper Pleistocene dating, but they may be even older as de Terra 
has suggested ***. These specimens provide definite proof that abundant 
Palaeolithic material will be forthcoming from South China just as soon 
as an intensive search of the Middle Yangtze Valley is undertaken. 


VII 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence to date demonstrates that the oldest human fossils ever 
discovered in Asia — Meganthropus paleojavanicus, Pithecanthropus 


160. PEI, 1952; VOROBYEV, 1953; CHIA, 1954. 

161. GRAHAM, 1935; also DE TERRA, 1941 ; TEILHARD, 1941 ; Movius, 1948. 

162. TEILHARD, 1941; also TEILHARD and YOUNG, 1935; BARBOUR, 19352; 
DE TERRA, with Movius, 1943, pp. 330-332. 
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modjokertensis and Pithecanthropus dubius — have been found in Java 
in direct association with the Djetis fauna of the Lower Pleistocene 
Putjang Beds, which are probably of 1st Interglacial age in terms of the 
Himalayan sequence. However, no archaeological material is known 
before the Middle Pleistocene, when it occurs stratigraphically as follows : 


(a) West Pakistan. — Punjab Flake Industry from the Boulder 
Conglomerate laid down during the 2nd Glacial Stage. 

(b) Upper Burma. — Phase 1 of the Early Anyathian found in depo- 
sits of the 2nd Pluvial Stage that are exposed on the high terrace (T,) 
and the higher slopes of the Irrawaddy Valley. 

(c) North China. — One small chopping-tool from Locality 13 at 
Choukoutien found in association with an early Middle Pleistocene 
(Upper Sanmenian) fauna. 


The main Lower Palaeolithic development in each of these areas 
occurred during 2nd Interglacial, or Interpluvial, times and is represented 
by the Early Soanian of the West Punjab and North India, the Early 
Anyathian (Phase 2) of Upper Burma, and the Choukoutienian of 
Locality 1 (the Sinanthropus site) at Choukoutien. The Late Soanian A, 
Phase 3 of the Late Anyathian, and the materials from Choukoutien : 
Locality 15 all reveal the persistence of the chopper/chopping-tool 
tradition into the 3rd Glacial, or Pluvial, Stage. However, in each of 
these early Upper Pleistocene assemblages the older tradition is manifest 
in varying degrees. Little typological development can be detected in 
Upper Burma, but several categories of Late Choukoutienian implements. 
show a considerable advance over those found in the Locality 1 deposits, 
while an even more striking development is apparent in the Late Soanian 
A materials compared with the earlier series. The geological evidence 
in Java indicates that the Patjitanian is probably of late Middle Pleis- 
tocene or early Upper Pleistocene age, which accords with the compara- 
tively more advanced typology of the implements from the type site ;. 
for hand-axes, absent in Upper Burma, North China and the true Early 
Soanian of the Punjab, are present in the Patjitanian. And a few also 
occur in the Tampanian of Malaya. But in neither case do these Far 
Eastern hand-axes as a group resemble classic Acheulian examples, and 
the overwhelming majority of them are flaked in a manner reminiscent 
of that employed in the production of choppers, chopping-tools and hand- 
adzes. Indeed at the Patjitanian locality they comprise less than 7 % 
of the total series. For this reason it seems very probable that the hand- 
axes from Java and Malaya are the result of independent development 
rather than due to outside influence. This view agrees with the impli- 
cations of the associated flake implements : not only is the prepared 
striking-platform/tortoise core technique absent in Java, but also it has. 
never been reported so far from Malaya, Burma, North China, or anywhere 
else in the Far East in any assemblage belonging to the chopper/ 
chopping-tool complex. In West Pakistan, on the other hand, where 
the same complex occurs, it was modified as a result of influences from. 
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(or ? fusion with) classic Lower Palaeolithic sources. This is especially 
clear in the case of the Late Soanian, as evidenced by the occurrence of a 
considerable number of flakes with faceted striking-platforms and struck 
from well-made tortoise cores **, This technique normally is found in 
association with developed hand-axe assemblages in India, Western Asia, 
Europe and Africa ; in fact the known distribution of the two is very 
nearly coincidental. But in Malaya and Java there is no evidence of 
foreign influence, although in these remote regions a development in 
certain respects comparable with that which culminated in the Acheu- 
lian of other regions appears to have been under way. New evidence 
bearing on this intriguing problem inevitably will accrue when further 
research can be conducted in such promising regions as South China, 
Thailand, Indo-China *, the Philippines, Borneo and Sumatra, where 
there are sporadic indications of the existence of Palaeolithic sites. 

When the several Lower Palaeolithic developments summarized briefly 
in this paper are considered collectively, one is immediately struck by the 
relatively minor nature of the typological differences disclosed by the 
individual tool types characteristic of one region as contrasted with those 
of another. In part at least this seems to be directly connected with 
the inherent properties of the raw materials employed for implement 
manufacture — e.g. the fossil wood series of the Burmese Anyathian, 
or the quartz industry of the Choukoutienian of North China. However, 
this cannot explain the absence of hand-axes in Burma and China. 
Throughout, the assemblages under discussion are characterized by 
an overwhelmingly high proportion of core implements of the chopper/ 
chopping-tool and hand-adze varieties, associated with flakes that 
exhibit plain, rather high-angle striking-platforms, which were struck 
from crudely prepared cores. In comparison with contemporary deve- 
lopments in India, Western Asia, Europe and Africa, the chopper/ 
chopping-tool complex of Southern Asia and the Far East shows surpri- 
singly little change during the course of its development in Middle and 
Upper Pleistocene times. 

The distribution of Lower Palaeolithic hand-axe complexes of deve- 
loped Acheulian type extends as a huge triangle embracing the whole of 


164. On the other hand, in the contemporary Late Anyathian of Upper Burma, 
the prepared striking-platform/tortoise core technique is absent, and the typical 

—- consist for the most part of developed examples of Early Anyathian 
tools. 

165. Compare Movius, 1948, p. 406. During the course of future investigations, 
it is very probable that Palaeolithic implements will be discovered in the Pleis- 
tocene river gravels of Indo-China. Although a ically Middle Pleistocene 
fauna has been recorded from two localities in Haut-Laos (ca. 165 miles due SE 
of Hanoi), the allegedly associated stone tools are all of an extremely doubtful 
nature (see FROMAGET, 1936a; 1936b; 1938a; FRomaGet and SaurRIn, 1936, 
pp. 20-23 and figs. 5-10; TEILHARD, 1941, p. 64 : footnote 1). Furthermore, 
oe to TEILHARD (1937 a; 1937 4; 1938 b), the sup ly ‘ fossil ’’ human 
remains described by FromaGET (1938 b, figs. 1-3 and pl. XII) are not fossils at all 
and were probably derived from an overl stratum of Sub-Recent brown clay. 
‘Therefore, to date there is no definite proof that this region was occupied by Man 
during Pleistocene times. 
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Africa, Western Asia and India, as well as the central, southern and 
western portions of Europe. Also found throughout this vast area 
during late Middle and Upper Pleistocene times are flake implements 
manufactured by the prepared striking-platform/tortoise core technique. 
Indeed the two traditions seem to be closely related. But in Africa a 
number of localities, the geologic age of which is considerably older 
(Lower and early Middle Pleistocene), have yielded pebble-tools, inclu- 
ding choppers, chopping-tools and hand-adzes. In fact at Ain Hanech, 
near Setif (Algeria), primitive artifacts of this type have been found in 
direct and undisputed association with a Villafranchian fauna ™, 
They are also characteristic of the following assemblages : the Kafuan 
and Pre-Stellenbosch (Pre-Chelles-Acheul) of the Vaal Valley, the 
Oldowan of Tanganyika and the Rhodesias, the Kafuan and Oldowan 
of Kenya, Uganda, the Congo and Angola, as well as the materials from 
many of the Lower Palaeolithic sites in India, including the Gujarat, 
the Narbada Valley, the Singrauli Basin (Mirzapur), the Kuliana region 
of Mayurbhanj, and elsewhere in the peninsula. On the basis of this 
evidence, it is very probable that ultimately choppers and chopping- 
tools made on pebbles will be discovered in India in deposits of Lower 
Pleistocene age 87. For the present data suggest that such simple 
types of artifacts comprise a very old and widespread basic substratum, 
and that with the gradual development of pointed, bifacial, core tools 
of the hand-axe type in Africa, India, Western Asia and Europe ™, 
these primitive types of implements became of secondary importance, 
except in certain isolated instances. In Southeastern Asia, China, 
West Pakistan and North India, on the other hand, this ancient tradition 
persisted and continued to develop uninfluenced by contemporary 
innovations found elsewhere. For this reason, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that it is the absence of certain characteristic types of imple- 
ments, as much as it is the presence of others, that identifies the Lower 
Palaeolithic chopper/chopping-tool complexes briefly summarized in 
this paper. 

No pure Upper Palaeolithic blade tool complex has yet been disco- 
vered anywhere in Eastern Asia, although blade artifacts do occur at 
several localities in the Ordos region of North China. These materials, 
originally classified as ‘‘ Moustero-Aurignacian ’’, are associated with 


166. ARAMBOURG, 1949 ; 1950 ; ARAMBOURG and BALOUT, 1952. 

167. In connection with future research on the Palaeolithic of India, both DE 
TERRA (1949, pp. 14-15) and TEILHARD (1953, p. 99) have recently emphasized 
the importance of the Narbada (Narmada) basin and adjoining alluvial tracts 
of Central India, where the Deccan College Post-Graduate Research Institute 
of Poona University is at present conducting field investigations (SANKALIA, 
SuUBBARAO and DEo, 1953). 

168. Possibly the Clactonian of England represents a local manifestation of the 
old, basic Lower Palaeolithic substratum. ecently Hazzledine WARREN (1951) 
has convincingly shown that the assemblage from the t locality at Clacton- 
on-Sea (Essex) is by no means comprised exclusively of flakes. Indeed many of 
the tg ye originally described as nuclei are in reality nodules of flint alternately 
worked on one end to a zig-zag chopping-tool edge. 
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deposits that are demonstrably of Upper Pleistocene age (4th Glacial 
Stage). But it is now quite apparent that the so-called Ordosian Culture 
has much in common with contemporary developments in the Yenisei — 
Baikal region of Siberia. In both instances various types of blade 
implements are found in direct association with points and scrapers 
made on flakes of ‘ Mousterian-like ” appearance, and pebble-tools of 
ultimate Choukoutienian derivation. But the dating and relative 
chronology of these sites involves many problems, and a great deal more 
intensive field-work is needed before it will be possible to reach final 
conclusions. This same observation applies to the assemblage from the 
Upper Cave at Choukoutien, which although possibly of Early Post- 
Glacial age, is basically of Upper Palaeolithic inspiration. In any case, 
the typology of the objects found at this locality reveals no indications 
whatsoever that it was influenced by the Mesolithic of Mongolia. On the 
other hand, certain traits suggest a persistence of Ordosian (or ? even 
Choukoutienian) tradition, while others apparently have affinities with 
slightly older horizons in Siberia. Certainly there is nothing in the 
archaeological evidence to suggest a southern origin for the people who 
buried their dead at this site. 

The flake industry from the Solo Valley and the vicinity of Sangiran 
in Java, which also occurs in the Tjabengé region of the Celebes, is 
definitely an enigma. To date nothing like it has ever been reported 
on the mainland of Asia. Because of the faunal evidence from the 
Celebes localities, it is believed that the people who introduced this 
rather crude technique of making flake and thick blade artifacts of 
various types of siliceous rocks reached Java via the Formosa-Philip- 
pines-Celebes land-bridge, rather than by way of the more direct Sun- 
daland route. And the fact that this same industry apparently also 
occurs in the Philippines is in accord with this view. Although bone 
and antler implements have been reported from various of the sites in the 
Solo Valley, these objects are certainly not indicative of an “ advanced 
bone culture” as certain authorities have claimed. At Ngandong the 
stratigraphic evidence suggests that at least some of the artifacts belon- 
ging to this complex were actually used by Solo Man. But so far very 
little is known concerning the stratigraphic relationship »f the various 
horizons that have yielded these materials, and unquestionably further 
investigation will reveal that they are by no means contemporary. 
In the meantime, the term Ngandongian Culture, which has previously 
been proposed after the site where it was first recognized, may be used 
with reference to this complex. 

When the sum total of the data from Southern Asia and the Far East 
are considered as one coherent whole, the most important single con- 
clusion to be drawn is that this vast region cannot be considered as 
having been in any sense “ progressive” from a cultural point of view 
at the Palaeolithic level of development. Although to date compara- 
tively little field-work has actually been done, and many basic problems 
are still virtually unanswered, the evidence summarized in this paper 
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does not provide any support for the thesis that the region as a whole 
could ever have been an important center of development for early 
human culture. Indeed, for the most part the tools consist of relatively 
monotonous and unimaginative assemblages of choppers, chopping- 
tools and hand-adzes made on water-worn pebbles or roughly tabular 
chunks of stone. And this tradition seems to have persisted here as 
long as the practice of making stone tools survived. In contrast with 
what is known concerning cultural developments during the perfectly 
enormous span of time represented by the Middle and Upper Pleistocene 
subdivisions of Late Cenozoic time in such regions as Europe, the Middle 
East and North Africa, much of Southern Asia and the Far East “ gives 
the impression of having acted... as an isolated and self-sufficient area, 
closed to any major human migratory wave” ¥®. Since the archaeological 
evidence indicates that as early as Lower Palaeolithic times the region 
seems to have been a marginal area of cultural retardation, it is unlikely 
that it played a vital and dynamic role in early human evolution. It is 
quite apparent, however, that very primitive forms of Early Man per- 
sisted here long after types at a comparable stage of physical evolution 
seem to have become extinct elsewhere. 





169. TEILHARD, 1941, pp. 86 and 88. 
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L’EGLISE MAZDEENNE DANS L’EMPIRE SASSANIDE 
par 
le R. P. pE MENASCE *. 


I 


nides, il est suggestif de rapprocher l’un de l’autre deux textes 
anciens mis au jour fortuitement 4 quelques années a peine d’in- 
tervalle. Le premier est une inscription du grand Xerxés, fils de Darius, 
découverte 4 Persépolis : le roi énumére ses états et vassaux, rappelle 
qu’il a soumis les provinces révoltées, et enfin qu’il a aboli le culte des 
daiva, des démons, c’est-a-dire des faux dieux, pour assurer l’exclusivité 
de la religion d’Ahuramazdah selon le rite et la tradition. Le second docu- 
ment est postérieur de six siécles : sur le monument dit Ka’aba de 
Zoroastre, 4 Naq5 i Rustam non loin de Persépolis, Shahpuhr I? (241-272), 
le fils du premier Sassanide, commémore ses victoires sur les empereurs 
de « Rome », ses conquétes en Asie Mineure et en Mésopotamie, et conclut 
par des décrets portant fondation de feux sacrés et d’offices en mémoire 
des défunts de la dynastie et de la cour. Sur une autre face du monument 
qui porte cette inscription trilingue (en moyen-perse, en parthe et en 
grec), est gravée la solennelle déclaration des hauts faits et des succés 
de Kartér, grand prétre et grand maitre, ministre des cultes pourrait-on 
dire, de Shahpuhr : il a accompagné son maitre dans ses campagnes 
conquérantes, il a établi des feux sacrés, a nommé des mages, a aboli 
les cultes étrangers qui pullulaient en Iran, a restauré l’orthodoxie doc- 
trinale et rituelle, a unifié enfin sous son autorité toute l’administration 
religieuse du royaume. Tour 4 tour, les grands rois, Shahpuhr, Ohrmizd 
(272-273), Varahran I (273-276) et Varahran II (276-293) ont sanctionné 
leur appui par l’octroi d’un titre nouveau personnel. 
Imitation voulue ou reprise normale de la tradition, l’idée commune 


F N guise d’introduction a |’étude de la religion a l’époque des Sassa- 
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aces deux documents marque une constante de |’Iran mazdéen : l’alliance 
indéfectible du tréne et de l’autel. La royauté est pieuse, elle sait qu’elle 
tient de plus haut qu’elle-méme sa puissance et ses succés et appuie 
de sa police et de ses armées les mesures que prend le clergé pour assurer 
son ministére doctrinal et culturel. Quant 4 la religion, nationale et 
exclusiviste, elle est le garant du loyalisme temporel parce qu’elle a hérité 
de la vieille mythologie indoeuropéenne de la souveraineté une certaine 
mystique dynastique, proprement iranienne. 

Nous ne savons pas grand’chose de la religion du temps des Séleucides 
et des Parthes, sinon ce que nous en rapportent les contemporains Plu- 
tarque et Strabon. Le systéme théologique est déja organisé, frappé 
au sceau de ZarathuStra, avec son grand Dieu, Ahura Mazdah, ses 
AmeSa Spenta « immortels efficaces », hypostases ou aspects, naguére 
encore divinités fonctionnelles, nullement mortes d’ailleurs pour avoir 
transvasé leur substance dans ces entités plus abstraites que le prophéte 
célébre dans ses gatha. Les problémes ne sont d’ailleurs pas tous résolus, 
malgré cet effort de synthése qui n’a sans doute atteint que certaines 
zones de la pensée religieuse : 4 cété du dualisme moral, en derniére ana- 
lyse monothéiste, du zoroastrisme gathique, il y a place, en retrait, pour 
d’autres solutions métaphysiques d’expression mythique. I] n’est pas 
toujours facile de faire le point de l’orthodoxie mazdéenne au cours 
des siécles qu’a duré la dynastie (226-642), mais on peut reconnaitre 
que les tendances de la théologie de Zurvan, dieu du temps, antérieur 
et supérieur 4 Ohrmazd comme a Ahriman, n’ont pas toujours été 
« hérétiques » et ont joui d’un certain prestige dans les milieux ecclésias- 
tiques et politiques les plus élevés. Les hérésiologues musulmans con- 
firment a cet égard ce que laissaient entendre les chroniqueurs arméniens 
et syriaques. Ces tendances n’étaient pas récentes. Sans doute les ver- 
rait-on apparaitre plus clairement s’il nous était resté plus de textes 
de l’Avesta qu’en ont connus les Sassanides. 

Nous savons que celui-ci comportait un immense corpus et que le 
premier souci des Sassanides et de leurs conseillers religieux fut de pro- 
céder 4 la canonisation des écritures et 4 une compilation de tout le 
savoir religieux et scientifique de l’époque. Il y avait 14 d’abord, d’une 
part des textes liturgiques : hymnes, priéres, sacrifices, exorcismes, 
largement diffusés par mémorisation ; des textes juridiques, trés proba- 
blement écrits, des manuels de pratique administrative et d’organisation 
militaire, sans compter des textes épiques de haute date et des chroniques 
plus récentes. Tout cela, a l’état dispersé et fragmentaire : il s’agissait 
de rassembler tout ce bagage que l’époque hellénistique avait mis a mal ; 
il s’agissait aussi, on nous le dit explicitement, d’adjoindre 4 ce patri- 
moine iranien certains livres de l’Inde ou de « Rome » porteurs d’un savoir 
précieux : ainsi |’ Almageste de Ptoiémée et des traités indiens d’astro- 
logie. 

Les textes religieux étaient, nous dit-on, les restes d’un vaste ensemble 
qu’Alexandre aurait pillé et dispersé aprés se |’étre fait interpréter en 
grec : tradition qui signifie probablement que les exemplaires du canon 
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religieux iranien, peu nombreux, étaient soigneusement préservés dans 
des lieux saints. Tout n’a pas df étre détruit par le conquérant, puisque, 
lors de la restauration du culte officiel sous les Sassanides, subsistaient 
encore une bonne partie des « Nasks » de l’Avesta avec leur traduction- 
commentaire, le Zand. Si les textes avestiques, métriques pour une 
bonne part, avaient pu étre mémorisés, il est douteux que l’aient été les 
traductions, sorte de décalques, trés littéraux et mécaniques, peu intelli- 
gibles en soi et fortement glosés. D’ailleurs il nous est parlé également 
d’une premiére tentative de rassemblement et de canonisation des textes 
sacrés sous un Vologése, c’est-d-dire un Arsacide : indication isolée, mais 
qui, dans l’ignorance ot nous sommes de la religion au temps des Parthes, 
ne saurait étre écartée. 

La langue de la traduction et du commentaire était le pdrstk que nous 
appelons (a tort) le « pehlevi », c’est-a-dire un dialecte persan, ce qui 
semblerait indiquer, 4 tout le moins, que la tradition mazdéenne s’était 
maintenue principalement dans le sud de l’Iran, sans pourtant que nous 
tirions argument de l’absence de tout document religieux écrit en parthe 
(dialecte du Nord), d’autant plus que nous trouvons cette langue encore 
employée dans les inscriptions royales trilingues des premiers Sassanides, 
et qu’elle sera, de pair avec le moyen-persan, une des langues liturgiques 
du manichéisme iranien. 

Il est probable que la canonisation des écritures s’accompagna de la 
création de l’alphabet particulier 4 la langue avestique, notant les 
voyelles bréves aussi bien que les longues et distinguant entre les con- 
sonnes que l’alphabet pehlevi confond. Sans qu’on puisse fixer au juste 
la date de cette innovation, on notera que cette entreprise est paralléle 
a l’ceuvre qui se poursuivit 4 peu prés 4 la méme époque dans d’autres 
mondes culturels. Dans le monde juif, on procéde aux premiers essais 
de massore ; dans le monde bouddhique on traduit, on compile, on cano- 
nise ; dans le monde chrétien encore on traduit et on fixe des langues 
jusque-la non écrites, 4 la faveur de la diffusion des Saintes Ecritures. 

Outre les textes religieux, le « canon » comprenait des textes juridiques 
fort développés, ainsi que des réglements de coutume relatifs 4 l’admi- 
nistration civile et militaire. Si rien de toute cette littérature n’a subsisté 
autrement que dans des résumés post-sassanides, il est certain que les 
réalités se sont perpétuées sous la domination arabe qui a si bien su utiliser 
les traditions de gouvernement et de bureaucratie caractéristiques des 
Persans. Enfin l’inclusion de livres étrangers relatifs aux sciences montre 
que le particularisme, en ce temps de renaissance et de reconstruction 
religieuses, n’excluait pas une certaine perméabilité a l’égard des cultures 
étrangéres. C’est une considération qu’il ne faut pas oublier si l’on veut 
se faire une idée juste des rapports de I’Iran avec le monde extérieur : 
les emprunts n’ont pas toujours été du cété de I’Iran et telle doctrine 
que l’on a souvent attribuée 4 une « tradition orientale », reconstruite 
ad hoc, peut fort bien avoir été d’origine hellénistique. 

Le magistére vivant semble avoir largement compensé la rareté des 
livres. Kartér a dai réformer profondément la corporation des mages. 
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Nous ne savons pas exactement comment elle était organisée. Lui-méme 
distingue au moins trois degrés : « l‘homme mage » (magomart), le mage 
en chef (mobed) et l’archimage ou mage des mages (mobedan mobed), 
qui était l’un des plus hauts personnages du royaume aprés les princes 
de la dynastie. Mais cette division s’est recoupée plus tard avec d’autres 
classifications sur lesquelles nous ne sommes pas encore au clair. Kartér 
se déclare également « érpat », fonction qui parait avoir été de caractére 
plus magistériel que rituel, s’il faut attacher de l’importance au fait 
qu’ érpatistan désigne l’institution scolaire. Les érpat, sans doute pour 
les besoins de leur ministére, étaient particuliérement voyageurs : ils 
se distinguaient entre eux par le savoir plus ou moins considérable qu’ils 
étaient capables d’impartir aux enfants, et ce bagage les rangeait aussi 
sur l’échelle des salaires. Mais ce n’étaient pas de purs enseignants et 
ils se distribuaient certainement dans la classe des prétres (asrdk). 
Les mobed, outre leur réle sacerdotal, avaient un rdéle judiciaire qui a 
été fort important non seulement dans les affaires religieuses (poursuite 
des hérésies et des religions étrangéres) mais aussi au civil. Il est méme 
probable que les juges (ddtvar) étaient également des mages. 

Les lieux de culte étaient les temples du feu, petits pyrées individuels 
ou sanctuaires plus majestueux. C’étaient des sanctuaires pour le sacri- 
fice plutét que des maisons de priére publique, mais leur entretien enga- 
geait la vie des laics. Tout d’abord il y avait des grands feux sacrés ratta- 
chés aux grandes classes traditionnelles de la société iranienne : prétres, 
guerriers, agriculteurs-éleveurs. Le feu Bahram exigeait pour sa compo- 
sition l’apport des feux de maison et des feux de profession. Les interdits 
de contact extrémement nombreux et stricts (cadavres, sang menstruel, 
etc.) exigeaient des purifications fréquentes que les prétres seuls pouvaient 
dispenser. Les funérailles qui préludaient a l’exposition des cadavres. 
livrés aux bétes de proie, comportaient des rites d’immunisation et de 
purification particuliérement complexes. Enfin la vie économique exi- 
geait des actes écrits dont les bulles qui nous sont parvenues indiquent 
assez la part que les mages prenaient a leur validation. 

Cependant il serait faux de parler ici d’une société cléricale : ce qui 
la caractérise davantage, c’est l’exaltation du pouvoir royal et |’étroite 
interdépendance des deux pouvoirs. Nous l’avons dit : dés le début de 
la dynastie, le « ministre des cultes », Kartér, restaurateur de la religion, 
instaurateur de |’inquisition, tout comblé d’honneurs qu'il soit par ses 
maitres royaux, ne donne jamais l’impression de les dominer. C’est la 
royauté qui domine et de trés haut, et son prestige est fondé sur le succés. 
des armes, sur la magnificence de la cour, et surtout sur la doctrine du 
charisme royal, trés vivante dans la tradition épique de |’Iran antique.. 
Et, au dela de la prédominance royale, on peut dire que nous avons affaire 
a une société ot le charisme royal n’est que l’expression la plus haute 
d’un charisme national, quasi-racial. Le souvenir est vivant aussi de 
l’adoption de la religion de ZarathuStra par le roi ViStaspa devenu le 
type du champion royal de la bonne religion, le héros de la premiére guerre 
sainte. Or Vistaspa doit son succés a l’appui des dieux, tout comme les. 
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rois achéménides, qui ont tout fait, et tout obtenu « par la volonté d’Aura- 
mazda ». Bien plus, le roi sassanide est « de la nature des dieux, frére du 
Soleil et de la Lune » : cela consacre son autorité, cela ne la constitue pas. 
Le roi se dit « dieu » (Bag), mais le culte qui lui est rendu se borne a 
quelques gestes d’ « adoration ». Il n’est pas prétre royal, son réle reli- 
gieux est dans la ligne de la royauté. S’il doit sanctionner les lois qui 
assurent la pureté des éléments, feu, eau, terre et vent, la distinction 
des classes et l’endogamie, la répression des non-mazdéens, voire leur 
extermination, c’est bien en tant que roi, chargé de gouverner les hommes 
aryens, de les mener jusqu’au terme de l’existence du monde, jusqu’a 
l’éclatement de la « transfiguration eschatologique » de l’univers. II est 
le seul détenteur du pouvoir. Mais le devoir d’obéissance au roi que préche 
le clergé est un devoir religieux. Un texte des vieilles Gathas est invoqué 
pour blamer le « mauvais roi » dont le gouvernement entraine la corrup- 
tion ou la décadence de la Bonne Religion. Car la prospérité de celle-ci 
dépend de sa pureté, et il faut donc défendre le pays contre les mceurs 
et les cultes étrangers. Le tréne et l’autel s’appuient l’un l'autre dans 
une méme volonté de conservation nationale. On est trés loin de la cité 
musulmane, « théocratie laique », puisqu’il y a un sacerdoce et puisque 
la loi civile n’est, de soi, ni révélée ni fondée sur des précédents sacro- 
saints. Mais on n’est pas plus prés du régime indien ot le ksatrya et le 
brahmane ne communient pas dans une méme ferveur nationale et se 
tiennent plutét sur un pied d’égalité ou de rivalité. Bref, en s’appuyant 
si fort sur la royauté, la religion en Iran n’a pas modifié la nature ou 
l’assiette du pouvoir royal, constatation d’autant plus intéressante que 
la désignation du souverain, ou de la lignée royale, est, elle, d’ordre sur- 
naturel : la « gloire » royale, le xvarnah des Kavis légendaires conférant 
au roi l’investiture. Mais l’union des deux ordres n’en était pas moins 
assez étroite pour que la royauté entrainat la religion dans sa chute : 
de fait le mazdéisme ne survivra guére a la royauté iranienne, sa pro- 
tectrice. 


II 


Non moins révélateur de la situation spirituelle est le statut en Iran 
des religions « étrangéres » : judaisme, christianismes divers, manichéisme, 
sectes indiennes, elles étaient toutes présentes au temps de la restau- 
ration de Kartér, et elles survécurent a plusieurs assauts de persécutions. 
Encore faut-il distinguer les diverses attitudes qu’elles suscitérent. Les 
établissements des Juifs étaient assez compacts pour jouir d’une cer- 
taine autonomie administrative ; d’ailleurs, il s’agissait d’un peuple et 
ce statut particulier les exposait davantage en temps de troubles. Ils 
avaient été nombreux dans |’empire parthe et avaient compté un converti 
céiébre en la personne d’Izates, roi d’Adiabéne. Les heurts qui surve- 
naient fréquemment entre eux et les chrétiens les désignaient aussi, 
selon |’humeur du régime, 4 la faveur ou a la persécution. Leur religion 
avait en commun avec le mazdéisme un certain nombre d’observances 
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rituelles mais le dualisme les choquait comme la « colére » du Dieu 
biblique faisait sourire les mazdéens. Pourtant la longue antiquité de 
leur séjour en pays iranien les avait rendus partout familiers : ils faisaient 
figure de minorité plut6t que de colonie et surtout ils ne dépendaient 
a aucun titre d’un pouvoir étranger. 

Bien différents 4 cet égard étaient les chrétiens, normalement envieux 
du sort de leurs coreligionnaires byzantins qui jouissaient du régime offi- 
ciellement chrétien d’un Etat toujours en guerre contre |’Iran. Chrétiens 
aussi étaient 4 présent les habitants de ce royaume d’Arménie qui con- 
tinuait de résister de toute sa foi chrétienne et de tout son patriotisme 
a l’emprise des mazdéens, plus fortement encore qu'il n’avait jadis 
résisté aux Parthes ; car jadis du cété parthe comme du cété romain ils 
n’avaient eu a attendre qu’une « protection » fort peu enviable en |’un 
ou l’autre cas. D’autre part les chrétiens n’étaient pas des émigrés : 
c’étaient non seulement des Syriens, appartenant aux plus riches pro- 
vinces de 1’Empire perse, mais aussi des Iraniens, parfois fils de grande 
famille ou de race sacerdotale. Le ressentiment qu’inspirait le christia- 
nisme, religion apostolique, n’en était que plus amer. La conversion 
prenait allure de trahison, de défection, voire de désaffection a l’égard 
du pouvoir royal si fortement conjoint a la religion. Les persécutions 
n’empéchérent pas la propagande dans |’Iran d’un christianisme assez 
vivant pour étre le point de départ de missions dans 1’Inde, en Asie 
centrale, chez les Uygurs, Ongiits, Tibétains, dans les Ordos et jusqu’en 
Chine. On s’en apergut au début de l’ére mongole quand la nouvelle 
puissance se trouva en contact avec des nestoriens iraniens qui faillirent 
l’amener au christianisme, et on sait que c’est de cette chrétienté que 
les voyageurs latins des x1I® et xIV® siécles trouvérent des restes encore 
florissants. 

On aurait tort de penser que l’opposition des mazdéens 4 |’égard des 
chrétiens tenait uniquement a ce qu’ils les jugeaient mauvais patriotes. 
L’antagonisme était d’ordre religieux : le dualisme mazdéen ne concevait 
pas un univers ou la souffrance et le mal ont un rdéle a jouer, ot leurs 
causes et leurs finalités puissent n’étre pas, en elles-mémes, mauvaises. 
D’autre part l’ascése, le monachisme répugnaient a leur sens si concret 
de la prospérité familiale et raciale autant que les scandalisait |’inob- 
servance par les chrétiens des interdits de contact. Cependant le Roi 
des Rois ne dédaignera pas de surveiller et de présider les conciles chré- 
tiens, A la maniére de son rival de Byzance, et d’avoir ainsi part a la 
désignation des Catholicos. De méme il aura des rapports officiels avec 
le chef de l’émigration juive. Il faut reconnaitre que le statut des mino- 
rités religieuses fait d’un mépris distant, mais capable de se muer en 
persécution de rue, et d’une tolérance capable d’aller jusqu’a la sym- 
pathie, l’estime, la collaboration, préfigure sous bien des rapports le 
statut des ahl al-kitab en terre d’Islam. II faut se souvenir que dés l’em- 
pire romain, les Juifs jouissaient déja d’un statut particulier, fait lui 
aussi de tolérance a l’égard des personnes et des communautés et de 
mépris a l’égard des doctrines, et que, pour des raisons sensiblement 
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différentes, plus dogmatiques que morales, ce régime leur fut continué 
dans l’Empire chrétien. Mais on peut dire que ce fut dans ]’Iran sassanide 
que se prépara ce systéme de « convivence » des minorités religieuses qui 
devait étre celui de tout le moyen Age tant occidental qu’oriental, tant 
musulman que chrétien : plus strict en droit qu’en fait, mais aussi tou- 
jours exposé 4 la violence d’une explosion populaire. 


III 


Une autre institution musulmane qui va se préparer en pays sassanide 
est la poursuite des hérétiques. Nous avons vu en débutant combien 
elle avait eu partie liée avec la restauration et l’organisation du culte. 
On ne saurait dire si elle avait des attaches plus anciennes : car on dis- 
cutera encore longtemps sans résultat sur la question de savoir si le 
massacre des Mages par Darius avait eu des motifs politiques ou propre- 
ment religieux. Ce qui est sir c’est que le terme de zandiq, qui désigne 
en Islam l’hérésie et notamment une certaine attitude de liberté de 
pensée, de scepticisme, est un mot pehlevi que l’on rencontre pour la 
premiére fois dans les inscriptions de Kartér : il y désigne trés proba- 
blement les manichéens, partisans d’une exégése (zand) hétérodoxe ; 
mais le terme s’appliquera sans doute aussi, quelques siécles plus tard, 
aux partisans de Mazdak dont l’hérésie nous retiendra dans un instant. 

Les Manichéens, en effet, étaient dans une situation singuliére. Mani 
(216-274), leur fondateur, avait pour mére une princesse parthe. Le 
syriaque était sa langue, encore qu’il ait été capable d’écrire en pehlevi 
une ceuvre dédiée au roi Shahpuhr. Le manichéisme n’était donc une 
religion étrangére ni 4 la maniére du judaisme ni a celle du christianisme, 
et il empruntait d’ailleurs nombre de ses thémes 4 la religion nationale ; 
mais il les gauchissait jusque dans le principe et ces deux dualismes se 
distinguent par un trait qui est plus qu’une nuance. Le manichéisme, 
éthéré et spiritualiste, est trés éloigné de l’optimisme militant et franche- 
ment « temporel » du mazdéisme. Le salut auquel il tend implique un 
encratisme que condamne méme I’ascése chrétienne la plus sévére. II 
serait anti-social dans la mesure od il est résolument anti-charnel, n’était 
qu’il a emprunté au christianisme un esprit d’organisation et une hiérar- 
chie qui lui ont permis de subsister pendant des siécles et de se répandre 
largement non seulement vers |’Est, comme le Nestorianisme, mais aussi 
vers l’Occident. La personne de Mani, plutét sans doute que la gnose 
manichéenne, jouit un instant de la sympathie d’un souverain sassanide, 
mais l’hérésiarque fut la victime des poursuites du clergé mazdéen le 
plus autorisé : les sources manichéennes nomment Kartér lui-méme, 
vérifiant ainsi ses propres déclarations. Un autre facteur explique la 
vitalité et la survivance du manichéisme, si supérieur, en cela, au maz- 
déisme officiel : son unité doctrinale. Qu’ils soient latins ou coptes, parthes, 
sogdiens, iraniens, turcs ou chinois, les textes manichéens que nous 
connaissons aujourd’hui s’expriment en une terminologie extraordinaire- 
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ment homogéne, et cela est d’autant plus frappant que la doctrine de 
fonds revétait ses mythes et tout son enseignement de themes emprun- 
tés, ici au christianisme, 14 au mazdéisme, au bouddhisme ou au taoisme. 
Le mythe restait le méme, assurant les « correspondances » entre les 
thémes. — 

Le manichéisme, comme le christianisme d’ailleurs, obligea le dualisme 
mazdéen a préciser sa théologie, entre autres 4 fournir, des oppositions 
qui se manifestent dans l’univers créé, une explication qui n’exigeait 
pas de remonter a tout coup au conflit d’Ohrmazd et d’Ahriman. La 
doctrine grecque des éléments et des contrariétés fut mise 4 contribution 
dans sa physique, comme la doctrine aristotélicienne du juste milieu 
devint une piéce maitresse de sa morale. A son tour le mazdéisme posera 
des problémes aux religions monothéistes et leur fera préciser leurs 
réponses. Ce réle d’ « agent provocateur » de la réflexion lui appartient, 
quoiqu’on en ait dit, au moins autant qu’au manichéisme, et notamment 
en ce qui concerne l’Islam. La théologie mazdéenne, lorsqu’elle eut a 
se confronter avec l’Islam, était déja armée et aguerrie, plus peut-étre 
que le manichéisme. Celui-ci s’appuyait sur des textes sacrés du chris- 
tianisme pour en donner une exégése hétérodoxe, alors que le mazdéisme 
pouvait faire montre d’une argumentation plus radicalement philoso- 
phique. Malgré l’opposition qu’il rencontra en Perse, et malgré son génie 
d’'adaptation et de « traduction », le manichéisme conserva une certaine 
prédilection pour les langues qui l’avaient exprimé en premier, notam- 
ment le parthe : le manichéisme turc et chinois préserve en transcription 
phonétique des mots et parfois des phrases entiéres en langue parthe, 
et ceci bien que les textes aient été traduits en tant de langues de |’Asie 
centrale et orientale, et bien que les manichéens fussent déja a cette 
époque disparus du monde iranien occidental. 

Le mazdakisme est un tout autre phénoméne religieux : il se présente 
de prime abord comme une revendication sociale suffisamment forte 
pour convaincre le Roi des Rois lui-méme. Nous n’entrevoyons guére 
aujourd’hui, 4 travers les rapports émanant tous de ses adversaires, les 
seuls qui nous soient parvenus, |’arriére-fonds religieux qui fait classer 
Mazdak parmi les hérétiques. Il faut sans doute songer au cas paralléle 
des disciples de Wyclif réagissant contre la société féodale et séduisant 
non seulement des malheureux mais aussi des riches et des puissants 
qui n’hésitent pas a renoncer a leurs avantages matériels. A y regarder 
de plus prés, on s’apergoit que le systéme est sous-tendu par une méta- 
physique dont certains traits nous font penser au manichéisme : elle 
s’en distingue pourtant dans son inspiration fondamentale puisque les 
plaisirs de la chair que le manichéisme permettait seulement aux « audi- 
teurs », non aux « élus », doivent au contraire étre offerts 4 tous les hommes 
sur une base d’égalité. La discorde entre les hommes a en effet pour cause 
principale la rivalité en matiére de femme et de richesse : le mazdakisme 
revendiquait donc un certain « communisme » dans ces domaines ; comme 
nous ne le connaissons que par des témoignages musulmans, on peut 
soupconner qu’on aura insisté a plaisir sur le « communisme des femmes » 
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qui aurait caractérisé la doctrine. Mais les institutions matrimoniales 
mazdéennes avaient a elles seules de quoi scandaliser un musulman; 
ce qui, dans le mazdakisme, choquait les mazdéens orthodoxes fut, 
bien plutét qu’une extréme souplesse du lien matrimonial, le mélange 
des classes et des conditions qui semble avoir été 4 la base du systéme, 
Or, I’Iran sassanide, s’il ne connait pas un systéme de castes a la maniére 
indienne, se préoccupe beaucoup de la « pureté du sang », c’est-a-dire 
de la préservation de la grande famille, au sein d’une sphére endogamique 
assez restreinte. La justification religieuse de la pratique du xvetddat 
— mariage consanguin — est trés ferme : de méme qu’Ohrmazd a eu 
pour femme sa propre fille, Spendermat, de méme que la semence du 
« premier homme » Gayomart a fécondé la terre mére et que les jumeaux 
des deux sexes issus de cette union ont a leur tour procréé le genre 
humain, ainsi se trouve inscrit dans la plus profonde mythologie le sys- 
téme du triple inceste originel qui sert de norme aux mariages humains. 
Il n’est pas dit que la pratique ait été uniformément aussi conséquente : 
la polygamie et le concubinage avec des esclaves sont venus corriger 
cette stricte endogamie de principe. Des documents aussi bien que des 
témoignages montrent qu’elle n’a pas été qu’un jeu de |’esprit. L’Iran 
parthe et sassanide semble avoir connu ce que les ethnologues appellent 
la grande polygamie, liée 4 la fortune et au rang, et il se pourrait bien 
que le mazdakisme ait réagi surtout contre l’accaparement des femmes 
par les grands : réaction qui, aux yeux d’un mazdéen traditionnel, devait 
étre condamnable comme conduisant au « mélange des sangs », et, aux 
yeux d’un musulman, comme constituant un état de promiscuité déréglée. 
Nous n’avons pas les moyens de juger des effets réels de cette révolution, 
sinon qu’ils furent assez graves pour provoquer |’exil du roi Kavad (496) 
qui avait favorisé l’hérétique. Quand son fils Chosroes AnoSirvan (531-578) 
lui succédera, il lui faudra prendre des mesures pour restaurer |’ordre 
des choses : le « communisme » cesse aussitét et la tradition nous conserve 
le récit d’une ordalie qu’aurait subie volontairement le Mobed des Mobeds, 
Aturpat i Mahraspandan dans le dessein d’attester la vérité de la religion 
aux yeux des hérétiques. 

Cet épisode fameux nous évoque l’usage, en plein vie siécle, d’un rite 
iranien trés ancien. Mais combien d’antiquités devaient encore étre 
préservées a cette époque, que l’histoire et les documents ne nous ont 
pas transmises! I] a pour nous un autre intérét encore : il signale que la 
maniére la plus appropriée de convaincre |’adversaire est de lui fournir 
un signe plutét qu’une démonstration intellectuelle, méthode qui explique 
peut-étre le relatif insuccés de la propagation du mazdéisme. I] est 
en effet frappant que, seule de toutes les religions qui habitent |’empire 
des Sassanides, la religion officielle reste stationnaire. Tandis que le 
christianisme et le judaisme lui-méme pratiquent la prédication et 
usent des langues locales pour s’introduire partout, sans aucun préjudice 
d’ailleurs pour leurs langues liturgiques, le mazdéisme, avec sa liturgie 
avestique charriant une langue morte, et, de plus, mal comprise dans 
ses documents les plus sacrés, avec sa littérature théologique et apolo- 
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gétique en pehlevi, langue a vrai dire facile, mais couchée dans une écri- 
ture excessivement allusive, le mazdéisme tient plut6t qu'il ne gagne 
du terrain, il se défend par la tereur du pouvoir et n’attaque que les 
adversaires les plus démunis politiquement tels que les Arméniens. 
Les « gens du livre » 4 l’époque musulmane, tireront argument pour décrier 
le mazdéisme parcequ’il se transmet par voie purement orale ; Mani 
reprochait déja 4 ZarathuStra de n’avoir rien écrit, ses disciples seuls 
ayant laissé des livres. Les mazdéens se défendaient en prénant la supé- 
riorité de la parole vivante sur l’écrite, mais méme les chrétiens, d’accord 
avec eux sur ce point, Jésus n’ayant rien écrit, fondaient leur propagande 
sur la diffusion des écritures venant a l’appui de la prédication, et trans- 
mises dans toutes les langues. On peut croire que le mazdéisme ne s’est 
pas diffusé parce qu’il a manqué de livres sacrés suffisamment clairs 
pour valoir en traduction et représenter une « somme » de doctrines et 
de pratiques. I suffit de considérer notre Avesta pour voir qu’il ne rem- 
plit pas ces conditions, composé qu’il est de fragments liturgiques, de 
vieux hymnes mythologiques, de codes de pureté : le coeur de la pensée 
religieuse est représenté par les gathas que l’on ne devait plus guére 
comprendre et dont la traduction, le zand, est le fidéle décalque d’un 
cryptogramme. Nous ne voulons pas dire qu'il ne restait plus aucune 
intelligence de la religion mazdéenne, du zoroastrisme authentique : 
nous sommes persuadés, au contraire, de l’existence d’une tradition 
restreinte sinon ésotérique mais vivace, privée cependant du seul moyen 
qu'une religion a de se propager en temps de persécution, d’un livre 
facile 4 lire et A comprendre. Les Iraniens au temps de la conquéte musul- 
mane disposaient cependant d’un organe linguistique qui n’était pas 
méprisable : il suffit de parcourir une apologétique théologique comme 
le III¢ livre du Dénkart pehlevi pour se convaincre de la souplesse et de 
lacuité d’une langue qu’on emploie 4 réfuter les dogmes islamiques 
sans jamais recourir 4 des mots d’emprunt, avec la seule aide d’équiva- 
lents sémantiques en pur parler iranien. 

L’infériorité du Persan ne résida pas dans sa langue : ses ceuvres 
littéraires, une fois traduites en arabe, connurent méme une certaine 
faveur parmi les conquérants, et on sait assez que ce furent des secrétaires 
et des administrateurs iraniens qui formérent les cadres des premiéres 
chancelleries musulmanes : si le mazdéisme succomba sous |’Islam, ce 
n'est pas parce qu'il aurait été enveloppé dans la prétendue défaite 
de la culture iranienne ; jamais, au contraire, la culture iranienne ne 
connut un si bel essor qu’au sein de la culture grande-arabe. C’est l’Islam 
et lui seul qui lui porta le coup de grace : et ce fut un processus assez lent. 
Trois siécles aprés la conquéte, les mazdéens étaient encore assez puis- 
sants dans le Fars pour persécuter presque ouvertement un arabe jouis- 
sant d’un renom de sainteté. Leur littérature de controverse s’en pre- 
nait aux dogmes de I’Islam, a la lettre du Coran : nous sommes dans 
l’'atmosphére de quasi-tolérance des milieux de haute culture, affectant 
de jouer avec l’hérésie et franchement admiratifs, sinon envieux, de la 
culture supérieure des peuples soumis. Ainsi s’explique ]’atmosphére de 
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la cour caliphale de Mamoun (813-833). Un siécle plus tard viendra le 
moment, le dernier, d’assurer par l’exil la survivance du « petit reste » 
mazdéen de Perse. 

Comme il arrive parfois au cours de l'histoire des religions, un groupe 
de fidéles réduit a |’état de minorité, menacée ou au moins brimée, dans 
la mesure méme oti elle est privée de contacts avec la grande communauté 
florissante et doctrinalement productrice, perd en doctrine ce qu'elle 
gagne en ardeur 4 se défendre : la pureté ou la vitalité de sa doctrine 
ne correspond ni a la fidélité de son adhésion, ni a la vigueur de sa résis- 
tance. Le mazdéisme se trouvait préserver jalousement son caractére 
« racial », donc « local », au moment méme de la plus haute expansion 


des grandes religions universelles ; il était normal qu’il ne survécit pas | 


longtemps aux défections assez massives qui préparérent 1’épanouisse- 
ment de l’Islam iranien : si puissant était l’appel de l’universalisme 
musulman, qu’en dépit du Coran « arabe », de la Conquéte — parfois 
brutale —, du Khalifat — en principe qoraiSite — il devait étouffer 
la revendication iranienne dont se couvrait le reliquat mazdéen. Et sans 
doute, chaque fois qu’il sera question de faire piéce a ]’Islam officiel, 
mystiques et poétes, voire philosophes, feront appel a la Sagesse iranienne 
pour parer hérésies et schismes d’un ornement toujours désirable. Si 
bien qu’on risque de s’y méprendre et de voir comme la persistance d’une 
véritable tradition doctrinale 14 ot il n’y a que « théme » national. 

Le mazdéisme a bien subsisté aprés la chute de |’Empire Sassanide, 
mais c’est grace 4 un processus de fécondation entre communautés d’Iran 
et communautés de |’Inde qui a joué tantét dans un sens, tantét dans 
l’autre. Au xvult® siécle, ce sont les « Indiens » qui vont se retremper aux 
sources de la tradition iranienne et qui rapportent livres et consultations 
des destours de Kerman et de Yezd ; aux x1x® et xx® siécles, ce seront 
ces mémes Parsis de Nausari et de Bombay, en voie d’européanisation, 
et enrichis par le commerce qui, par souci du bien-étre politique et éco- 
nomique de leurs coreligionnaires de Perse, leur enverront des missions 
de bienfaisance et de culture. 
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LE REGIME DE LA TERRE ET L’OCCUPATION TURQUE 
EN ANATOLIE 


par 
Claude CAHEN *. 


I 


mémoire de René Grousset : lorsqu’il inséra ce sujet parmi 

ceux qu’il désirait voir étudiés ici, il était plus sensible a l’inté- 
rét intrinséque qu'il présente, plus frappé d’une lacune dans la produc- 
tion historique, qu’attentif a la possibilité d’en traiter pour le moment. 
Car en réalité il ne peut en étre question. On s’est encore trop peu attaqué 
au probléme, et l’étude s’en présente dans des conditions trop difficiles 
pour qu’on puisse ici tenter autre chose que de définir des directions 
d’enquéte et des modes de travail. Et cela méme d’une maniére toute 
sommaire et provisoire. 

La question qui se pose est celle-ci : le régime de la terre — comme 
d’ailleurs les autres fondements de |’édifice seldjukide, — est-il l’extension 
du régime musulman antérieur, la continuation du régime byzantin, 
ou quelque chose d’original ? 

Avant de donner les éléments de la discussion, il me parait nécessaire 
de rappeler quelques précautions de méthode qui n’ont peut-étre pas 
toujours été suffisamment respectées. D’abord, si utile soit-il d’avoir 
présents a l’esprit les domaines de comparaison possible, turcs, musul- 
mans, ou byzantins, ne pas conclure de ce qu’on sait de l’un a l'autre : 
il me parait dangereux par exemple d’utiliser sans vérification pour 1’ Asie 
Mineure tel exposé du Livre du Gouvernement (Siydsetndmeh) de 
Nizam al-Mulk, l’illustre vizir des Grands Seldjukides d’Iran et Mésopo- 
tamie. D’autre part, si fécond qu’il puisse étre de tirer de documents d’une 
période plus basse des positions de problémes, des amorces de solution, 


‘e} me permettra bien de l’écrire sans manquer de respect a la 


* Article commandé par le Prof. G. Wriet, Directeur du Vol. III. 
Voir Cahiers, vol. II, n° 2, pp. 347-362. 
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ne pas considérer que les informations qu’ils nous procurent sont ipso 
facto valables pour les siécles antérieurs : en particulier ne pas appliquer 
sans précaution a la période proprement seldjukide les renseignements 
postérieurs a la conquéte mongole, si tentant que leur relative importance 
puisse le faire apparaitre ; 4 plus forte raison, ne pas considérer a priort 
le systéme ottoman primitif comme nécessairement ni dérivé ni distinct 
du systéme seldjukido-mongol. Enfin, ne pas oublier qu’il est du propre 
des juristes, d’ou qu’ils soient et musulmans plus que d’autres encore, 
de donner une forme légale et un vocabulaire traditionnel a des réalités 
qui peuvent étre nouvelles et de provenance originale. C’est avec ces 
précautions dans l’esprit que nous allons maintenant essayer de circons- 
crire les questions. 

Rappelons sommairement les précédents musulmans. Au moment de 
la conquéte arabe, la terre, grosso modo, avait été divisée en deux parts : 
l’une, sirement dans la plupart des pays la plus importante, laissée en 
fait aux anciens propriétaires, sous condition de mise en valeur et de 
paiement de l’impét foncier, kharddj, considéré comme reconnaissance 
de |’éminente propriété de la communauté musulmane ; l'autre, notable 
encore, formant les domaines de 1’Etat, a leur tour répartis en deux 
catégories, les uns exploités par l’Etat méme en général par affermage, 
les autres distribués par lui aux notables en quasi-propriétés astreintes. 
a la dime, les igtd’. Naturellement ni les détenteurs d’igtd’, les mugta’, 
ni les autres possesseurs de grands domaines, ni méme les possesseurs 
citadins de petits biens fonciers, ne cultivaient la terre eux-mémes : 
ils la faisaient cultiver par des paysans selon des systémes variés en 
moyenne comparables 4 notre métayage, mouzdra’a. 

Avec le temps des transformations assez profondes s’étaient produites. 
Les exigences ou besoins croissants des armées professionnelles avaient 
obligé 4 concéder a leurs officiers en guise de solde non seulement des 
igté’ selon la vieille définition (igtd’ tamlik), mais aussi des igtd’ d’un 
type nouveau, consistant en la concession par l’Etat de son droit au 
kharddj de terres privées (igtd’ istighlal). Peu a peu, et en particulier 
sous les derniers Seldjukides, les bénéficiaires de tels igté’ s’étaient mis 
a les traiter en fait 4 peu prés aussi comme des propriétés, les habitants, 
théoriquement propriétaires, s’en trouvant réduits 4 une condition 
effective assez proche de celle des métayers, mouzdri’. L’évolution en 
avait rencontré une autre : a un étage supérieur, les gouvernements. 
de provinces, de districts, au lieu d’étre maintenus dans l'état de fonctions 
déléguées par le pouvoir central, avaient tendu 4 devenir des fonctions 
semi-autonomes, comprenant le droit 4 l’impét. Ainsi pouvait-il se faire 
que dans un méme territoire un grand possédat a la fois des droits 
économiques de mugta’ au sens précédent, et les droits publics de gouver- 
neur. Nouvelle extension du sens du mot #g#@’, qui en vient alors, mais 
seulement alors, en particulier sous les derniers Seldjukides et leurs 
épigones (xiI® siécle), mais non en Egypte, a ressembler jusqu’a un 
certain point 4 une seigneurie féodale européenne. Il va de soi que les 
bénéficiaires d’une telle situation pouvaient en profiter pour rogner la 
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petite propriété paysanne qui, en fait sinon en droit, dit en diverses 
régions pratiquement presque disparaitre. 

Cependant, bien que le vocabulaire tendit 4 confondre les deux choses, 
il importe de continuer a distinguer l’tg#d’ proprement dit, de taille réduite, 
qui comporte la pleine dévolution du revenu au bénéficiaire a titre privé, 
et le gouvernement d’une province, ot |’impét, attribué au gouverneur 
a titre de délégué de |’Etat, n’entre pas dans la caisse de ses dépenses 
personnelles, mais est affecté aux dépenses publiques dont il est respon- 
sable. En général, dans une province il y a des domaines, maintenant 
appelés khdg¢ (privés), affectés personnellement au gouverneur 4 titre 
d’équivalent de traitement, comme I’ancien #gté’, et le reste du territoire, 
bien plus vaste, qui, l’appelat-on souvent ig/d’ en un sens étendu, n’est 
pas sa propriété privée. Il importe d’avoir présente a l’esprit cette dis- 
tinction si l’on ne veut pas tomber dans des confusions trop souvent 
commises. 

L’évolution, dans son orientation générale, n’avait pas été différente 
dans |’Asie mineure byzantine. Si l’origine des grands propriétaires y 
était moins étrangére au pays, leur puissance de source moins exclusive- 
ment militaire, il ne s’y en était pas moins produit aussi malgré la tem- 
poraire résistance de ]’Etat, une dépossession des petits propriétaires 
au bénéfice des grands, ceux-ci exergant en fait des pouvoirs presque 
seigneuriaux sur ceux-la, devenus colons (parotkoi) attachés a la glébe. 
L’Etat, prenant son parti de cette situation, concédait lui-méme a des 
grands des territoires en pronoia (= sollicitude), 4 charge de service 
militaire. On a vu les répercussions qu’a pu avoir l’assujettissement 
paysan lors de l’apparition des Turcs. Le droit arménien de cette 
époque témoigne lui aussi de |’orientation convergente des réalités 
sociales }. 

De part et d’autre de la frontiére byzantino-musulmane il y avait 
donc sur la terre trois catégories d’hommes : une haute aristocratie, 
surtout militaire, maitresse presqu’exclusive du plat-pays ; une bour- 
geoisie restée en possession de petits et moyens domaines dans le rayon 
d’approvisionnement quotidien des villes ; une masse paysanne enfin 
presque complétement dépossédée en fait sinon en droit, et travaillant 
pour le compte des deux catégories précédentes, la premiére surtout. 
L’emploi d’esclaves dans l’économie rurale était exceptionnel. Théo- 
riquement le droit musulman ignorait l’attache a la glébe que le droit 
romano-byzantin considérait comme l’un des attributs du colon, 
parotkos. Pratiquement il apparait que la condition d’endettement 
quasi-permanent des paysans a l’égard de leurs maitres ou du fisc 
mettait 4 la merci de ceux-ci sinon leur personne juridique, du moins 
leur travail effectif. Il n’en résultait pas que le maitre ne fat pas libre 
de changer de métayers : les bandes de ruraux sans biens, souvent réduits 
au brigandage, sont une des caractéristiques de la société d’alors, ou 
loffre de main-d’ceuvre parait avoir été supérieure 4 la demande des 


1. J. Karst, Armenisches Rechtbuch, p. 118 et 247. 
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propriétaires. Ce trait cependant était peut-étre moins accusé en Asie 
Mineure, dépeuplée, on 1’a vu, par les guerres. 

Une derniére forme d’attribution des terres doit cependant étre envi- 
sagée encore, que nous n’avons pas jusqu’ici rencontrée : celle des biens 
de main-morte. L’Eglise, dans l’Empire Byzantin, était de longtemps 
riche propriétaire, et dans le monde musulman méme avait conservé 
par endroits une partie de sa puissance fonciére. Les institutions reli- 
gieuses musulmanes n’avaient pas trés vite, semble-t-il, suivi le méme 
chemin : a l’origine, ce que le droit musulman appelle le wagf ou habous, 
et qui a survécu jusqu’a nos jours, constituait surtout une immobilisa- 
tion de biens modestes au bénéfice de petits groupes privés. Peu a peu 
cependant, et probablement en connexion avec le mouvement de réac- 
tion orthodoxe qui prend son essor au xI® siécle et se continue bien au dela, 
l'institution du wag} avait été utilisée par les grands et l’Etat pour doter 
de riches domaines les institutions orthodoxes, mosquées, écoles, etc. 
Le mode d’exploitation de ces terres, par des paysans mouzdri’, ne diffé- 
rait en rien d’essentiel de celui des autres domaines ; leur administration 
seulement restait soumise a un contréle des autorités publiques que les 
muqta’ en général ne connaissaient plus. 

Il était nécessaire de rappeler ces antécédents, qui ne sont pas tou- 
jours pergus avec la précision souhaitable. Mais il n’est pas évident qu’ils 
aient formé |l’arriére-plan de l’organisation seldjukide en Asie Mineure, 
comme en Iran et en Mésopotamie, méme si, A mesure que 1’Etat seldju- 
kide de Rofim se développait, s’islamisait, s’iranisait, les juristes ont da 
étre tentés de l’infléchir en ce sens ou en tous cas de la présenter dans 
un tel cadre et sous le méme revétement verbal. Car d’une part il y a 
lieu de se demander s’il n’y avait pas aussi un fond de tradition spécifi- 
quement turque, a laquelle l’absence méme d’armature musulmane tra- 
ditionnelle et Ja destruction de l’armature byzantine auraient laissé 
en Asie Mineure plus de liberté de résurgence qu’en Iran et Mésopotamie. 
D’autre part, les circonstances propres de la conquéte turque en Asie 
Mineure ont pu faire en sorte que ni le passé turc, ni le passé musulman 
classique, ni le passé byzantin n’aient pu s’y retrouver comme ailleurs. 

Il n’est pas question de discuter ici dans son ensemble de la premiére 
question, qui tient naturellement particuliérement 4 coeur aux savants 
turcs contemporains, et 4 propos de laquelle il est aussi facile le plus 
souvent de prononcer quelques affirmations générales vraisemblables 
que difficile de les démontrer documentairement dans le détail concret. 
Nous n’avons 4 nous occuper que du régime des terres ; mais c’est jus- 
tement un des points sur lesquels la possibilité d’une influence propre 
de traditions turques d’Asie Centrale doit étre considérée avec le plus 
d’attention. En Asie Centrale les tribus turcomanes avaient eu l’habitude 
non d’une propriété individuelle bien délimitée, mais de zones collectives 
de parcours de définition plus ou moins vague. Cependant elles avaient 
été aussi souvent intégrées 4 des Etats de société mixte mi-agricole 
mi-nomade, et avaient 14 regu d’un gouvernement concession de zones 
circonscrites, le concessionnaire étant non pas la tribu mais le chef, 
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personnellement responsable vis-a-vis du gouvernement. Remarquons 
que les Etats musulmans antérieurs, dans le cadre de |’igté’, avaient 
constitué de telles concessions au bénéfice de chefs de Bédouins ou de 
Kurdes semi-nomades. L’afflux de nouveaux nomades ne signifiait donc 
pas a vrai dire une nouveauté, mais une simple extension de ce mode 
d’igté’. On n’a d’ailleurs pas l’impression que, Azerbaidjan peut-étre 
mis 4 part, ces concessions aux Turcomans, parfois faites au détriment 
de détenteurs précédents, aient beaucoup accru dans le vieux monde 
musulman la proportion des terres concédées sous une telle forme. Parmi 
ces concessions méme d’autre part, il a pu en étre fait par lesquelles était 
reconnu au concessionnaire le plein gouvernement d’un district, et 
d’autres qui restaient faites dans le cadre d’un district ot subsistait 
l’administration normale antérieure. 

D’autre part, les « Empires » turcs étaient de caractére plutét familial 
que monarchique. Concrétement cela aboutissait, quand le territoire 
s’étendait, 4 la concession d’ « apanages » a tous les « princes du sang », 
et de proche en proche au morcellement de l’Empire. Cela non plus n’était 
pas inconnu en vieille terre d’Islam : si le Califat était un et indivisible 
en son principe, la dynastie daflamite des Bouyides d’Iran occidental 
et Iraq venait d’illustrer la méthode des apanages, avec le résultat du 
démembrement. Si des traces d’une telle conception sont aisées a relever 
chez les Grands Seldjukides, leur régime cependant s’inscrit, par com- 
paraison avec celui de leurs prédécesseurs bouyides, en réaction contre 
lui, et ce n’est que la décomposition du régime, dans un cadre détaché 
de ses origines turques, qui redonnera son ampleur aux systémes combinés 
de l’apanage et du fief militaire. 

Je pense donc, et cette conclusion provisoire peut avoir une portée 
plus générale, que, autant il serait a priori stupide de supposer que 
les Turcs n’aient pas a la fois apporté avec eux des traditions propres 
et rencontré celles des populations au milieu desquelles ils s’établissaient, 
les cas ot les premiéres ont pu se continuer (abstraction faite des simples 
usages privés) sont ceux ot elles convergeaient concrétement avec les 
secondes, de telle fagon qu’il est difficile de déceler les différences d’ori- 
gine. Au surplus, la question a notre sens n’est pas capitale : on n’apporte 
et l’on ne conserve dans un nouvel habitat que les traditions qui peuvent 
y &tre acclimatées dans les conditions ot il a été constitué, et ce sont 
donc ces conditions qui au total sont le fait essentiel qu’il faut mainte- 
nant considérer pour l’Asie Mineure seldjukide. 


II 


Pénétrons donc enfin avec nos Turcs dans cette Asie Mineure hier 
byzantine dont ils vont faire la Turquie. La question de base est de 
savoir comment s’est faite l’occupation. II] n’est guére possible d’imaginer, 
vu les circonstances de la conquéte telles qu’elles ont été résumées dans 
un précédent article, qu’aucun plan d’ensemble, aucune unité méme 
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de vues aient pu d’abord y prévaloir, contrairement a ce qui avait été 
le cas dans la conquéte seldjukide des vieux pays musulmans. Contrai- 
rement aussi 4 l’ancienne conquéte arabe, qui s’était faite en gros sans 
ruines et avec la volonté, souvent consacrée par traités, de conserver 
au maximum les institutions antérieures. En Asie Mineure, nous avons 
da avoir d’abord une juxtaposition de situations extrémement variables. 
Parfois, les Turcomans comme les Byzantins conservant la fiction de 
l’appartenance « romaine » de |’Asie Mineure, on a d& laisser subsister 
(ou mourir de soi-méme lentement) les institutions antérieures, sous la 
seule réserve de |’attribution des revenus aux nouveaux maitres. D’autres 
fois, les Turcomans ont da se présenter en ghdzis, soumettant le pays 
a la loi de la guerre. Quelques chefs enfin ont pu avoir avec eux dés le 
début des juristes iraniens envisageant la situation sous l’angle du droit 
musulman traditionnel. Mais concrétement les distinctions ont da s’éta- 
blir d’autre maniére. Tantét un groupe de Turcomans a trouvé devant 
lui un territoire vide ou vidé par la fuite et le massacre, et toute trace 
de l’ancienne structure rurale a di disparaitre au bénéfice de la concep- 
tion de la zone collective de pAture ; il est difficile de dire dans quelle 
proportion ont été ainsi occupés par l’économie pastorale des territoires 
antérieurement déja pastoraux ou vides ou au contraire agricolement 
exploités — sans oublier que des Turcomans eux-mémes dés le début 
ou plus tard, se sont aussi sédentarisés. Tantét au contraire, la vie agri- 
cole a été sauvegardée, soit que l’ancien propriétaire, une église en par- 
ticulier, ait subsisté (par exemple le grand monastére de Mar Bargauma 
au sud de Malatya), soit que ce propriétaire ait disparu mais que les 
paysans aient transféré leurs services au chef du groupe turcoman voisin ; 
les conceptions turcomanes ne devaient guére permettre de discuter 
si ces services étaient les redevances privées de tenanciers ou les impéts 
publics de propriétaires. D’un certain point de vue juridique musulman, 
d’importantes régions ont peut-étre été considérées durablement comme 
dar al-harb, territoire de guerre, ot le régime pour les habitants ne peut 
étre celui des pays soumis, mais seulement celui du bon plaisir du vain- 
queur. 

Cependant peu a peu un Etat Seldjukide s’est organisé, avec ses 
conseillers juridiques musulmans, qui lui ont fait connaitre les normes 
et les termes traditionnels de l’Asie musulmane classique. La question 
est de savoir si ce qu’il a constitué est un régime foncier musulman clas- 
sique, ou un autre. Il est difficile de répondre en détail sur la base de la 
seule documentation seldjukide, et dangereux — on l’a dit — de se trop 
laisser suggestionner par la documentation postérieure, elle-méme 
d’ailleurs encore imparfaitement mise 4 jour et interprétée. Quelques 
grands faits cependant paraissent d’ores et déja ressortir. 

Le premier est, semble-t-il, l’extension anormalement grande des 
domaines de l’Etat. On sait que tel sera aussi le cas dans l’ultérieur Empire 
Ottoman (terres miri). Il n’est pas sir cependant que de l’un 4 |’autre 
systéme il y ait continuité 4 cet égard, le gouvernement ottoman ayant 
certainement transformé ou retransformé en terres domaniales des terres 
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laissées ou tombées en propriété privée sous les régimes intermédiaires. 
Cette extension des domaines de |’Etat est assez naturelle, si on compte 
qu’ont da y étre inclus, comme dans d’autres sociétés en cours de séden- 
tarisation *, tous les territoires qui n’étaient pas objet d’appropriation 
individuelle, donc d’une part les terres plus ou moins vacantes, mais 
d’autre part aussi les zones collectives de tribus, dont l’Etat se posait 
comme l’éminent titulaire, et, comme dans la conquéte arabe, les domaines 
de |’Etat byzantin précédent et ceux des grands propriétaires qui possé- 
daient une si large portion du territoire de l’Asie Mineure et dans leur 
majorité avaient reflué vers Constantinople. Pour cette raison, peut-étre 
une propriété privée plus importante a-t-elle survécu en Arménie ; 
ailleurs, s’il en a subsisté, de laique ou d’ecclésiastique, s’il s’en est cons- 
titué une autre, musulmane, par dons et achats de particuliers et de l’Etat, 
ce dut étre comme ilots dans un environnement étatisé ; a l'exception 
cependant des alentours des villes, ou les habitants conservérent de petites 
et moyennes propriétés. 

Pour Osman Turan, qui a bien mis en évidence * cette importance 
des terres domaniales dans |’Asie Mineure seldjukide, il en résulterait 
normalement comme systéme d’administration celui de l’igtd’, déno- 
mination fournie par le droit musulman classique 4 une pratique turque 
ancienne. Mais théoriquement il y a d’autres solutions que l’igfd’ au 
probléme de la gestion d’un important domaine d’Etat. L’Etat califal 
primitif, qui en avait une masse moindre, mais tout de méme notable, 
en affermait une partie, s'il en distribuait une autre en gtd’. Et l’admi- 
nistration directe méme était-elle tellement impossible ? Quelle solution 
a préféré l’Etat seldjukide de « Rofim » ? II faut toujours, pour en dis- 
cuter, prendre soin de bien distinguer les diverses réalités que peut recou- 
vrir le méme mot, |’sgtd’ comme concession d’un gouvernement provincial, 
qui signifierait évidemment un processus de féodalisation, et l'igtd’ 
comme concession d’une quasi-propriété ou d’un revenu fiscal modestes 
en rémunération d’un service, qui ne signifie pas nécessairement un tel 
processus. Je pense qu’on ne peut sans confusion soutenir que 1’Etat 
seldjukide d’Asie Mineure ait été un Etat « féodal »; la méme erreur, 
je l’ai indiqué, ayant été commise, 4 mon sens, avec les Grands Seld- 
jukides, dont les successeurs seuls ont dai céder devant la féodalisation, 
par suite de processus qui n’avaient rien de spécifiquement turc. 

A mon avis en effet, le régime seldjukide d’Asie Mineure, comparé 
& ceux qui l’environnaient, se caractérise tout au contraire par sa résis- 
tance aux tendances féodalisatrices, 4 la condition de l’envisager dans sa 
période propre, antérieure a la conquéte mongole. Evidemment il a di 
aux frontiéres laisser une certaine latitude de comportement aux groupes 
turcomans : dés cependant qu’un territoire était vraiment occupé, on 
y constituait une administration extraturcomane. Evidemment encore, 


2. Intéressante serait en particulier, malgré la différence de substrat indigéne, 
la comparaison avec ce qu’on sait des origines de la Hongrie (cf. B. Homan, Ges- 
chichte eo I). 

3. Cf. Bibliographie, infra. 
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comme cela s’est produit dans la plupart des Etats médiévaux, cette 
administration pouvait étre mise sous la responsabilité d’un comman- 
dant de « marche » doté de pouvoirs autonomes spéciaux : cependant 
on ne voit pas que, dans la période, bréve assurément, du régime seld- 
jukide organisé, de tels commandants, a la différence des familles diri- 
geantes des tribus, se soient jamais constitué des « seigneuries » hérédi- 
taires ni méme viagéres. Une discussion serrée des quelques cas qui 
superficiellement paraissent s’opposer a cette conclusion aboutirait au 
contraire, selon nous, 4 la renforcer, mais nous devons renvoyer le lec- 
teur 4 ce qui en sera dit dans une publication actuellement en cours 
de préparation *. A plus forte raison ne peut-on parler de féodalisation 
pour les provinces intérieures, normales, du territoire seldjukide. Aux 
principautés autonomes du temps antérieur a |’unification seldjukide, 
aux apanages en faveur de « princes du sang » de la période transitoire, 
ont succédé a partir de la fin du x1I® siécle des gouvernements provin- 
ciaux qui ne sont que dans des circonstances exceptionnelles et passa- 
géres des igtd’, et qui de toute maniére sont absolument sous le contréle 
de la monarchie seldjukide. 

L’autre forme d’igtd’, qui, elle, est d’une pratique plus courante dans 
l’Asie Mineure seldjukide, est la simple rémunération d’un service, et 
ne concerne que des domaines limités, de l’ordre d’un ou deux villages. 
Mais la distinction du droit musulman entre igtd’ tamlik et igta’ istighlal 
ne paraft pas avoir ici de sens. En principe, puisque l’Etat est le prin- 
cipal propriétaire, c’est sur ses terres domaniales que sont distribués 
les igta’, par conséquent comme igtd’ tamlik ; en pratique |’impression 
nette est qu’il ne s’agit que d’un droit 4 l’impét, sans: fixité d’attribution, 
donc d’un igtd’istighlal. C’est qu’a vrai dire la conception méme de terre 
domaniale ne devait pas s’étre dégagée d’une équivoque. La tradition 
turque, fortifiée par l’évolution récente de |’institution musulmane, 
devait empécher de bien distinguer dans les droits du prince le ressort 
d’un chef d’Etat et les priviléges privés d’un propriétaire. La gestion 
d’un domaine embrassant la majeure partie du territoire et ce qu’aurait 
été l’administration de ce territoire s’il n’avait été domanial différaient 
fort peu concrétement dés lors qu’il s’agissait avant tout, dans un cas 
comme dans I’autre, de prélever des impéts ou redevances dont la nature 
était analogue. L’importance pratique du systéme résidait plutét dans 
la possibilité qu’il donnait de s’opposer au développement d’une grande 
propriété privée excessive. Méme 1’igtd’-rémunération fiscale me parait 
n’avoir pas été chez les Seldjukides de Rofim d’un usage aussi large 
et exclusif que chez leurs cousins irano-mésopotamiens. Une notable 
partie de l’armée seldjukide était composée de mercenaires, comme a 
Byzance, et pour eux en tous cas, pour d’autres aussi peut-étre, la 
rémunération était donnée sous la forme d’une solde ordinaire. Loin 
que la richesse domaniale de 1’Etat lui ait été incitation 4 multiplier les 
concessions fonciéres, elle lui a au contraire permis, 4 mon sens, d’en 


4. Une histoire de la Turquie Seldjukide. 
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circonscrire trés efficacement les applications. Ce que nous disons de 
ligt’ étant valable aussi des wagfs, qui, si importants que certains 
puissent étre, semblent au total n’avoir pas représenté une forte propor- 
tion du sol de l’Asie Mineure avant les temps modernes. 

oom ainsi pratiqué correspond donc grosso modo du point de vue 
de |’Etat 4 ce qu’avait été l’tgtd@’ musulman avant les grandes aliénations 
provinciales, 4 ce qu'il était dans l’Egypte des Ayyubides et des Mam- 
luks. Il correspond aussi comme orientation générale 4 ce que sera le 
timdr ottoman. De ce dernier est-il l’ancétre ? Ou le timdr, dont le nom 
est persan, mais le sens « sollicitude », identique a celui de la pronoia 
byzantine, dérive-t-elle de celle-ci ? Ou est-il une création sinon sans 
exemple du moins sans filiation immédiate ? Il faudrait avant d’en 
décider avoir dépisté avec précision quand et ou le terme apparait 
pour la premiére fois dans son acception technique. Il ne me semble 
pas qu’on puisse en citer d’exemple dans les textes d’époque seldjukide 
ni ilkhanide. Quoi qu’il en soit, un caractére commun au fimdr et a 
l’igtd’ seldjukide de Rofim est que les bénéficiaires dépendent directement 
tous de |’Etat, sans l’intermédiaire d’un grand « feudataire » : si donc 
il leur est possible en cas d’accord de déclencher un mouvement collectif, 
il y a peu de danger d’une révolte individuelle. 

Mais, et c’est ce qui fait que faute de toujours bien distinguer les 
époques, on a parfois eu du régime seldjukide une impression selon nous 
inexacte, tout a été bouleversé par |’effondrement résultant de la con- 
quéte mongole ; d’une maniére qui cependant demeure instructive pour 
la compréhension méme du régime antérieur. I] semble — et ici je rejoins 
Osman Turan — que les #gtd’ aient eu deux destinées divergentes selon 
les cas. Les uns, en raison de la décadence de |’autorité, des luttes intes- 
tines, et des ventes effectuées par l’Etat pour répondre aux exigences 
mongoles, sont devenus en droit ou par - rags de fait des propriétés 
privées. Les autres sont revenus a |’Etat, les Mongols exigeant sinon 
directement une réduction de l’armée seldjukide, du moins |’entretien, 
sur les ressources étatiques de l’Asie Mineure, des troupes d’occupation 
mongoles : comme l’attribution des revenus était faite globaiement a 
une armée et sans qu’en principe aucun pouvoir en résultat sur leur per- 
ception et sur l’administration pour aucun chef mongol a titre personnel, 
il n’en résultait pas, au début, d’affaiblissement de |’Etat, a cette seule 
différence prés que progressivement les pouvoirs de 1’Etat seldjukide 
se trouvérent transférés 4 l’Etat « protecteur » mongol des Ilkhans de 
Perse. Cependant la décadence de 1’autorité ilkhanide, particuliérement 
rapide dans une zone externe comme |’Asie Mineure, permit en fait assez 
vite 4 de grands personnages de se constituer, en accaparant les attri- 
butions de l’Etat dans un vaste territoire donné, de véritables fiefs. 
Par contre, on sait que vers 1300 l’Ilkhan Gazan, placé devant les mémes 
difficultés que ses prédécesseurs iraniens pour |’entretien de ses armées 
et la mise en valeur de ses domaines, reconstitua un systéme assez voisin 
de celui de l’igtd’ seldjukide, dont son personnel administratif iranien 
n’avait pas eu le temps d’oublier la tradition ; or il semble bien qu’il 
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n'a pas été fait application de cette réforme en Asie Mineure. Mais ce 
qui me parait instructif est la constatation que dans le dépegage des 
attributions de l’Etat qui se produisit au cours du « protectorat » mongol, 
les bénéficiaires ne furent pas de grands seigneurs régionaux, de grands 
chefs militaires inféodés qui auraient existé auparavant comme dans 
les Etats post-seldjukides irano-arabes, mais — mis 4 part quelques 
chefs mongols auxquels étaient délégués les nouveaux pouvoirs acquis 
par l’Etat mongol au détriment de 1’Etat seldjukide — de hauts digni- 
taires, plus civils que militaires (toute distinction nette étant 1a d’ailleurs 
caractéristiquement impossible), qui se faisaient attribuer une province 
comme rémunération d’une charge étatique : ce fait me paraft appuyer 
fortement la présomption d’une non-féodalisation de |’Etat seldjukide 
prémongol. 

Naturellement ce raisonnement n’est pas applicable aux zones fron- 
taliéres, ou l’impuissance ou I’indifférence du régime seldjukido-mongol 
ont laissé se constituer des principautés turcomanes. Comme I’on sait, 
celles-ci par la suite se sont agrandies a la fois aux dépens du territoire 
byzantin et du territoire intérieur de l’Asie Mineure : dans quelle mesure 
ont-elles, dans ce dernier, introduit leurs usages propres ou au contraire 
conservé et assimilé les traditions du régime antérieur en matiére de 
propriété ? C’est ce qui au stade actuel des études parait difficile a indi- 
quer. Il semble seulement, trés grosso modo, que lors de l’incorporation 
ultérieure 4 l’Empire Ottoman, celui-ci y trouvera de nombreux gros 
propriétaires privés, qu’il s’emploiera 4 réduire au rang de timariotes. 


III 


Cependant tout ce que nous venons de dire reste a la surface du véri- 
table probléme, en ce que cela ne touche qu’a la classe supérieure. Que 
le propriétaire soit l’Etat, un particulier, une collectivité, il n’en résulte 
pas nécessairement un bouleversement de la structure rurale antérieure, 
une discontinuité dans la vie paysanne. Ce qu’on peut affirmer seulement 
est que la ruine de la grande propriété privée byzantine n’a pas signifié 
le retour 4 une petite propriété paysanne. Du point de vue du droit 
fiscal, cela veut dire que ce que payent les paysans correspond a des 
redevances de métayers et non au kharddj classique du propriétaire. 
Mais pratiquement cela ne comporte guére de signification. La seule 
question est de savoir si la structure rurale préexistante 4 la conquéte 
turque a ou n’a pas survécu en-dessous des transformations dans le 
régime supérieur de la propriété. Il est évident que la réponse est d’une 
importance qui la dépasse considérablement. Car selon qu’elle est posi- 
tive, négative, mitigée, il en résulte la nécessité de conclure plus géné- 
ralement a une continuité, 4 une discontinuité, 4 des survivances frag- 
mentaires dans la vie fondamentale de |’Asie Mineure par-dessus |’évé- 
nement de la conquéte turque, dont sera ainsi confirmé ou infirmé le 
caractére « catastrophique » que lui préte volontiers |’imagination. 
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Malheureusement, la documentation, déja laconique pour les classes 
supérieures, devient 4 peu prés muette pour la population rurale. Les 
misérables indications qu’on peut de loin en loin glaner ne peuvent vrai- 
ment se préter 4 une quelconque interprétation qu’a la lumiére d’idées 
formées dans le cadre d’enquétes beaucoup plus larges. En gros, nous 
possédons des renseignements sur la structure rurale de l’Asie mineure, 
pour le moment, d’une part sous le régime byzantin, d’autre part sous le 
régime ottoman ; encore n’est-on pour les seconds qu’au début de |’étude. 
La comparaison entre les deux structures impliquera naturellement 
certaines conclusions ou certains problémes pour les régimes intermé- 
diaires. Si nous avons l’impression d’une relative similitude, il faudra 
bien, 4 moins d’admettre la solution — a priori bien compliquée — d’une 
réintroduction par les Ottomans en Asie Mineure d’institutions byzan- 
tines trouvées par eux en Europe, conclure 4 une continuité au travers 
du régime seldjukide, et par conséquent a un caractére non-catastro- 
phique de la conquéte turque ; s’il n’y a pas similitude, il faudra recher- 
cher quand et comment les transformations se sont produites, ce qui 
supposera encore des enquétes dans l’organisation ilkhanide, 4 cet égard 
aussi mal connue ; les vagues indications des textes des xIII®-xv® siécles 
pourront alors prendre une valeur suggestive nouvelle. 

Ce serait remettre 4 je ne sais quand la publication de cet article, et 
au surplus lui accoler des développements trop longs et techniques, 
que de tenter ici un tel travail, dont a peine les premiers éléments peuvent 
étre dits aujourd’hui réunis. Ces lignes auront eu leur utilité 4 étre publiées 
maintenant si elles encouragent 4a le faire. Voici seulement, en attendant, 
encore une ou deux remarques provisoires. 

K@priilii a fait justice 5 du préjugé qui souvent n’avait fait voir dans 
les institutions politiques ottomanes que des héritages byzantins. I] n’a 
pas eu de peine a établir que l’Etat ottoman, comme |’Etat seldjukide 
avant lui, est d’abord turc-musulman. Mais nous sommes ici sur un autre 
plan, ot une continuité éventuelle ne contredirait nullement la discon- 
tinuité 4 l’étage de |’aristocratie conquérante et des organes du gou- 
vernement. Les conquérants médiévaux ont rarement bouleversé les 
structures de base des sociétés autochtones qu’ils soumettaient, et cette 
vérité générale est parfaitement établie en ce qui concerne |’Empire 
ottoman. I] a souvent retouché, il n’a presque jamais détruit les orga- 
nisations qu’il trouvait dans les pays qu’il annexait. Sur le plan fiscal, 
qui interfére avec l’organisation sociale, et qui est celui pour lequel a 
’heure actuelle nous disposons le plus aisément de quelque documen- 
tation, les Kdnotinndmeh (réglements fiscaux) provinciaux, dont une pré- 
cieuse édition a été donnée par 0. L. Barkan, contiennent souvent !’affir- 
mation explicite de ce conservatisme, et, qu’elle correspond bien a une 
réalité est confirmé par la différence qui apparait immédiatement a 
l’ceil du moins averti entre les systémes fiscaux, grosso modo, de |’ Asie 
Mineure, des Balkans, et des pays arabes. Nous pouvons donc non pas 


5. Bisans, etc. : Cf. Bibliographie. 
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certes conclure exactement de leurs indications au régime de 1’Asie 
Mineure pré-ottomane, mais du moins nous faire une idée de ses ten- 
dances générales et des questions plus précises 4 poser aux maigres textes 
plus anciens. 

Cela dit, on ne peut par exemple manquer d’étre frappé par la coin- 
cidence presque absolue entre les cadres de ]’impét foncier ottoman en 
Asie Mineure et ceux de la redevance correspondante des parotkot byzan- 
tins : de part et d’autre, l’unité agraire et fiscale est celle que peut 
cultiver un paysan possédant un attelage de deux bceufs, zeugarion en 
grec, djuft en persan, d’ot tchift en turc, et l’impdét consiste en une somme 
fixe 4 payer sur cette unité ; de part et d’autre on distingue, en dehors 
de rares paysans plus aisés, ceux qui possédent une unité, une demi 
unité (et payent un demi-impét), et ceux qui n’ont rien (ou enfants 
dont les parents sont encore vivants) qui payent une somme inférieure 
représentant la part de taxe personnelle incluse dans le complexe fiscal 
des autres. Il s’y ajoute des deux cétés des prestations en nature (dont 
le montant, inconnu pour Byzance, est de 1/5 pour les Ottomans), des 
droits sur les paturages, etc. I] est difficile d’échapper a |’impression d’un 
héritage byzantin transmis aux Ottomans par les Seldjukides. Mais 
il va de soi qu’une enquéte sérieuse doit aller au dela de rapprochements 
sommaires. Par malheur les indications d’époque seldjukide ou méme 
ilkhanide sur l’impét sont trop rares, trop vagues, apparemment trop 
mal conciliables entre elles pour qu’on puisse, semble-t-il, tirer d’elles 
nettement ni confirmation ni infirmation de cette hypothése ; il est impos- 
sible de les discuter dans les limites du présent article °. 


6. Une ou deux orientations a titre d’exemples nullement exhaustifs ; 2 l’6poque 
ilkhanide, l’unité agraire et fiscale en Asie Mineure est le dju/t-ichift, dont le nom, 
bien que persan, recouvre apparemment l’ancien zougarion byzantin, car en Iran 
le mot ne désigne que l’attelage, et l’unité agraire et fiscale reste comme aux siécles 
précédents le djartb, qui n’a pas de rapport avec les conditions du labour. La défi- 
nition du tchift comme en rapport avec le labour est au contraire attestée dans 
Agsarayl, éd. O. Turan (passim, et en particulier p. 243), par son association avec 
les ‘awdmil (une fois : gdév ’awdmil), boeufs de labour, sens qui n’a pas été vu par 
Fikret Is1LTan (99), dans sa Seltschukengeschichte des Aqsarayi, mais qui est attesté 
non seulement en arabe mais anssi en persan (W. HINzZ, Die rdsdld-ye Falakiyyd, 
index p. 14). En une occasion, mais dont il est impossible de savoir si elle corres- 
pond & une norme ou constitue une innovation, vers 1300, le échift est taxé 1 dinar 
(Aqs. 259), mais auparavant Aqsarayi, lui-méme fonctionnaire des finances, qui 
fait plusieurs mentions d’événements fiscaux, parait faire allusion aussi bien a des 
—— en nature qu’aé des impéts tarifés en argent. On n’a pas encore étudié 

quelle mesure et 4 quel me les Mongols ont étendu a |’Asie Mineure leurs 
propres conceptions es. Avant les a nos indications sont encore plus 
vagues. Le fait que les registres du Diwan définissaient en revenu-argent la valeur 
d’un igié’ suggére un impdét tarifé ; mais un acte de wag/, ow est interdit d’im r 
les paysans des localités données & plus du 1/5 réglementaire, ne peut se référer 
= des prestations en nature (éd. O. Turan, Belleten 1948, p. 96) ; tel était le taux 
prestations en nature a oo eter nee mais s’ajoutant a l’impét foncier 

en re ome ; celui-ci serait-il inclus ce & quoi notre wag fait allusion en recom- 
mandant le méme respect de la Loi pour les autres « droits » (huqéq) ? En général, 
le mot s’emploie de taxes plus spéciales, mais le taux du 1/5 — méme si, comme il 
est probable dans la région considérée (Taurus), les terres sont médiocres, serait 
relativement faible s’il s’agissait de l’imp6t essentiel complet. Bref, 1a encore, 
le texte n’est pas décisif. I] n’est pas impossible que le systéme des impéts ou rede- 
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Sur aucune autre question essentielle nous ne pouvons non plus étre 
formels. Par exemple, celle de l’attache 4 la glébe. Elle est de droit a 
Byzance, elle le sera dans l’Empire Ottoman, elle l’est chez les Mongols 
d’Iran, et se rencontre fréquemment dans l’ensemble du monde musul- 
man, en fait sinon en droit. Mais en réalité, nulle part il ne parait avoir 
été possible de la rendre intégralement effective. Quel était le régime 
seldjukide ? On ne peut tirer aucune conclusion ferme du fait que les 
terres soient données avec leurs cultivateurs : ni pour les bénéficiaires 
ni pour les paysans cela n’efit eu sens ni profit de séparer systématique- 
ment la terre 4 travailler et celui qui vivait de la travailler. Est-ce a 
dire que tout changement ait été illégitime ? Je crois qu’il faut se garder 
de confondre l’attache fiscale 4 la glébe, qui signifie qu'un homme est 
inscrit sur les réles du fisc comme responsable d’une certaine terre, 
et une attache matérielle effective 4 cette terre; certes celle-ci peut 
souvent en résulter, mais il peut arriver que le paysan puisse se faire 
remplacer, ce qui est l’essentiel pour le fisc ou le propriétaire : tout par- 
ticuliérement cela doit-il se présenter en cas de pére ayant plusieurs 
fils. Il faut donc se méfier de conclusions trop catégoriques et hatives, 
et la documentation seldjukide ne permet absolument aucune préci- 
sion ’, 

C’est donc, comme nous l’avons annoncé, sur un provisoire procés 
de carence, sur une invitation au travail que nous sommes réduits a 
conclure. Cependant, de notre exposé méme une ou deux idées, semble- 
t-il, peuvent encore étre dégagées, qui, si elles ne sont pas neuves, n’ont 
peut-étre pas toujours été au cours des recherches suffisamment présentes 
aux esprits. Le régime de la terre en Asie Mineure, quelque caractére 


eer = du genre de celui des Kaninnd4meh ottomans ; mais il est impossible 
° , ir. 

Abu’l-Féda, dans sa Géographie (od il paraft citer Ibn Sa’id, mais cette phrase, 
& la différence de celles qui ent, manque dans le manuscrit d’Ibn Sa’id), 
signale comme une particularité que dans la région de Malatya les arbres fruitiers 
étaient propriété de leur cultivateur. Ce n’était pas normalement le cas dans les 
pays arabes, et si la chose est signalée la, c’est que Malatya était un des accés les 
a courants de l’Asie Mineure pour qui venait des pays arabes oi écrivait Abu’l- 

éda. Ce régime est en effet attesté dans les Kanfins ottomans, ov les impéts que 

yent ces arbres correspondent & la dime du propriétaire et non & la redevance 
u métayer. Mais il serait évidemment imprudent de trop conclure d’un témoignage 
si fréle et isolé. 

7. On ne peut naturellement rien conclure d’un texte d’Ibn Bibi (éd. Houtsma 
187), qui mentionne le rappel des paysans sur leur terre aprés une guerre. Le 
texte distingue des métayers mouzdri’, des dihgdn ; ce terme, qui originellement 
s’appliquait en Iran & des chefs de —— qui pouvaient étre de gros personnages, 
ne désignait lus en Iran occidental de notre temps que de simples paysans. 
Propriétaires libres du moins ? Peut-étre. Mais c’est & tort que, selon moi, RD- 
LEVSKY (Gosudartsvo Seldjukidov, 94), par exemple, utilise ce texte pour 1’Asie 
Mineure seldjukide ; il se référe & la région d’Akhiat (Lac de Van), province armé- 
nienne rattachée & Byzance au xI® siécle, mais oa suivi depuis la conquéte 
turque des destinées trés différentes de l’Asie Mineure, en relation plutét avec 
l’Azerbaidjan et la Haute Mésopotamie ; le fait qu’au x11r® siécle elle ait été un 
instant rattachée au domaine seldjukide de Rofm ne saurait signifier qu’on lui 
en ait étendu toutes les institutions, i iculier ; le mot dihgdn est, 


agraires en particul 
je crois, étranger au vocabulaire du pays de Rofim véritable, et l’on ne saurait donc 
rien conclure, une fois de plus, du texte ici invoqué. 
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plus précis qu’on lui découvre, résulte d’une part d’une convergence 
originale d’influences musulmanes générales, iraniennes, turques, mon- 
goles, et byzantines, qui n’a nulle part été ainsi réalisée, d’autre part 
des circonstances propres de la premiére occupation turque et secondaire- 
ment des événements consécutifs 4 la catastrophe mongole, a la for- 
mation des principautés turcomanes, 4 la réunification ottomane ; il 
constitue quelque chose de spécifique qui ne peut étre bien dégagé que 
par une référence combinée a tous ces facteurs, et qui se distingue du 
régime de tous les pays soit musulmans soit chrétiens qui |’environnent 
dans l’espace et le temps, en dépit de tous les emprunts qu’il leur a faits 
et de toutes les similitudes qu’il présente avec les uns ou les autres selon 
les cas. Dans ce régime deux étages doivent étre soigneusement distin- 
gués, encore que les institutions forcément s’en conditionnent les unes 
les autres : d’une part celui des dirigeants, Etat ou aristocratie nouvelle, 
qui tirent leurs moyens d’existence des ressources de la terre ; d’autre 
part, les paysans, dont le travail leur procure ces ressources. La conti- 
nuité ne peut étre la méme, avec les régimes antérieurs, aux deux étages : 
vues d’Asie Mineure, les circonstances et les traditions apportées con- 
férent aux institutions de l’étage supérieur un caractére neuf que |’at- 
tache plus directe au sol et la permanence d’une population indigéne 
exclut dans une large mesure au contraire a l’étage inférieur. Et l’on 
peut supposer qu’un approfondissement suffisant de l'histoire turque 
médiévale mettra plus concrétement en lumiére, comme il est bien connu 
d’autres sociétés issues d’invasions étrangéres, la combinaison entre 
une rénovation dans le systéme politique et la classe dirigeante et une 
continuité tenace, humble, et peut-étre finalement décisive dans la masse 
qui travaille *. Je suppose que mes amis turcs d’aujourd’hui ne répugnent 
pas a l’idée d’avoir recueilli ce double héritage. é 


Te n’entends naturellement pas, en disant cela, minimiser l’apport ethnique 
ture sien: Selves ae rurale, mais suggérer que, comme il est connu & l’époque 
ue des Turcs se sont installés en Asie Mineure comme cultivateurs, 

is? Vont ont fait dame le cadre des institutions terriennes qui leur étaient préexistantes. 


ORIENTATION BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE 


La bibliographie générale des Seldjukides de Rom a été indiquée dans notre 
récédent article. 


P 
Le seul travail spécialement consacré & une importante partie des questions ici 
abordées est : 
O. Turan, « Le droit terrien sous les Seldjoucides de Turquie », Rev. Et. Ist., 1948. 
Je prépare personnellement une 5 de la Turquie seldjukide ot ces questions 
seront plus amplement discutées. En attendant, on renverra : 
@) Pour les antécédents musulmans ues, & mon article sur « L’évolution 
de l’iqta’ », dans Annales ( ete me ociétés-Civilisations), 1953. 


b) Pour les apports possibles de coutumes d’Asie Centrale, 4 F. Képrtt, « Po 
féodalisme turc-musulman au Moyen Age », Communication au Congrés des 
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Sciences Historiques de Zurich, 1938, publi¢ée dans Belleten en turc et en francais, 
1941. A titre comparatif : VLADIMIRTSOV, La société mongole, le féodalisme nomade, 
traduction frangaise, Paris, 1248. 


c) Pour les antécédents byzantins, en attendant le gros travail préparé par Svoro- 
Nos, 4 l'article d’OstroGorsky, ‘‘ Agrarian conditions in the Byzantine Empire ’’, 
dans Cambridge Economic History, ou & la 2° édition de sa Geschichte des Byzan- 
tinischen Staates, 1952, et & Fr. DoLGER, « Beitrage zur Geschichte der Byzan- 
tinischen Finanzverwaltung », Byzantinisches Archiv, IX, 1927. 

d) Pour le régime des IlkhAns mongols d’Iran, 4 B. SpULER, Die Mongolen in Ivan, 
Leipzig, 1939, et W. Hinz, « Das Rechnungswesen orientalischer Reichsfinan- 
zamter im Mittelalter », Der Islam, 1949. 


e) Pour les régimes successeurs en Asie Mineure, 4 W. Hinz, « Das Steuerwesen 
tolien im XV-XVI J. », Zeitschrift d. deutschen Morgendlandische Gesell- 
schaft, XXV, 1950-51. 

f) Pour le ime ottoman, en dehors de l'article « Timar », de J. Deny, dans 
L’Encyel ie de l’Islam, toujours utile, aux publications de O. L. Barkan, 
en iculier dans la Revue de la Faculté des Sciences Economiques de l’ Univer- 
sité d’Istanbul, et & son édition des « Kaninnameh », dans XV ve XVI asivlarda 
Osmanli Imperatorlugunda zivai ehonominin hukdki ve malt esaslari, Istanbul, 
1945; du méme auteur une note intéressante dans Amnales, 1939. 


g) Sur l’influence byzantine et ses limites, F. K6prULU, « Bisans miiesseselerinin 
Osmanli miiesseselerine tasiri hakkinda bAzi miilahazalar », dans Tiirk hukuk 
ve iktisat mecmuasi, 1931. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE INDIAN COMMUNITY 
IN NEW SPAIN 
1500-1810 


by 


Charles GIBSON *. 


I 


New Spain from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. 

Its primary data are the generalized commentaries of colonial 
observers and the fragmentary records of several thousand towns. 
Its panoramic view is designed to afford comparison with the experience 
of subordinate peoples under colonial conditions elsewhere in the world. 
For New Spain the point of departure is the pre-conquest city or town 
of late Aztec times. Its Nahuatl root name, ¢epetl or hill ?, presumably 
indicates a site chosen both for defensive purposes and in order to leave 
valley bottoms available for agriculture. Not all urban communities, 
of course, were situated on hill slopes or summits ; but the practice 
was of sufficiently general currency to give the term /efeil, hill, its secon- 
dary meaning of community site, and to make the stylized tepetl figure 
a universally recognized ‘‘community symbol” in Aztec hieroglyphic 
codices *. Late Aztec peoples like their predecessors also constructed 
artificial hills in the form of stepped and truncated pyramids or adapted 
existing mounds to the same shape — achievements remarkable enough 
in a society that lacked metal tools, wheeled vehicles, and beasts of 


[Ts study examines Indian urban and community history in 


* Article comimandé par le Prof. L. GorrscHaLxk, Directeur du Vol. IV. 


1. Fray Alonso pg Mo.ina, Vocabulario en lengua castellana y mexicana (Coleccién 
de incunables americanos, IV ; Madrid, 1944), sc. pueblo, tepetl, altepetl. See also 
oseph Raymonp, “‘ The Indian Mind in Mexican Toponyms ”’, América indtgena, 

II (1952), 208 et passim. 

2. Examples may be seen in Charles E. Dissix, Cédice Xolotl (Mexico, 1951), 
passim ; Alfredo CHavero, ed., “ Lienzo de Tlaxcala”, Antigiiedades mexicanas 
publicadas por la junta colombina de México en el cuarto centenario del descubrimtento 
de América (2 vols ; Mexico, 1892), passim. 
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burden. The pyramidal structures served as temple platforms and 
became the center and focus of urban life. Their religious function 
entailed a ceremonial display of human sacrifice. Economically Aztec 
cities and towns served as market areas for the exchange of goods, with 
market days occurring periodically at five- or twenty-day intervals 
in accordance with the time units of the indigenous calendar. The 
rhythms of market economy and religious cult occasioned alternating 
congregations and dispersals of peoples to and from the town center, 
which thus became a concentration point for its surrounding rural area. 
The political jurisdiction of an Aztec town extended to the boundaries 
of the jurisdictions of adjacent towns in each direction. Aztec society 
identified four cardinal directions, and the rural area falling within 
a town jurisdiction was frequently divided into four sectors, each subor- 
dinate to the town. The town, in turn, from the central point where 
the cardinal axes crossed, governed an area quadruply divided. Large 
cities governed correspondingly large areas, within which lesser divisions 
tended to recapitulate these same forms °. 

The upper-class amenities of Aztec cities are well known, principally 
from the vivid descriptions written by Spanish conguistadores and friars 
in the sixteenth century. Less well known, and much less susceptible 
to research, are matters relating to lower-class structure and intra- 
urban relationships. A vigesimal ordering of peoples in precise or appro- 
ximate groups of twenty and 100 appears to have been the most wide- 
spread practice. Social structure and town form were connected by 
means of the calpulli, a kin group or social unit inhabiting a fixed area 
within a town or city. Calpulli clusters composed larger units, each 
being governed or represented by its leader. The leaders then comprised 
an upper class, a class of numerous titular officials whose precise functions 
are in many instances not now known. Collectively members of the 
upper social rank were known as élatoani, speakers — and in Aztec 
hieroglyphic symbolism superior status was often represented by a speech 
scroll, indicating command. The equation of leadership with speech 
was a common one in American aboriginal history (cf. “ dictator” and 
“parliament” in English) and it originally bore no special urban 
implications ¢. 


3. There exists an abundant scattered literature on er Aztec urbanism. 
For special aspects and bibliography see Ignacio RQUINA, Arquitectura pre- 
hispdnica (Memorias del Instituto nacional de antropologia e historia, I ; Mexico, 
1951) ; Alfonso Caso, La religién de los aztecas (Mexico, 1936) ; George VAILLANT, 
a of Mexico. Origin, Rise and Fall of the Aztec Nation (Garden City, N. Y., 
1944). 

4. Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, ed., Epistolario de Nueva Espanta ra Seem 
ent ma — anes . — inédttas, pe serie ; 10 Bre: ; Mexico, 
1939-1942), , 147. Examples of speech scro signifying authority among 
both Spaniards and Indians oe contained in Luis Chavez Orozco, ed., Cddice 
Osuna. Reproduccién facsimilar de la obra del mismo ttiulo, editada en Madrid, 1878 
(Mexico, 1947). See also the pertinent data and bibliography in Arturo Monzén, 
El calpulli en la organizacién social de los tenochca (Publicaciones del Instituto de 
historia, primera serie, XIV ; Mexico, 1949). 
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Aztec cities were constructed according to a variety of plans. Regular 
or irregular street patterns surrounded the central temples and plazas. 
Subsidiary temples incorporated the religious life of the calpulli, which 
possessed also its civil headquarters. The entire city, or its central part, 
might be fortified against attack. A network of roads connected cities 
and towns with one another, and these served as trade lanes for the 
privileged merchants, or, in time of war, as military highways®. In 
the semi-imperial structure of central Mexico cities and towns of inde- 
pendent status were rare. Most paid tribute or service to a head town 
in complicated hierarchical relationships °. 

Confronting this Aztec urban type for the first time in 1519 was an 
expanding Spanish state, itself possessing a long urban tradition and 
now inspired by a Renaissance crusading zeal. Spanish imperialism 
established itself in Central Mexico in a brief military campaign. The 
“conquest ” of the Aztec civilization was accomplished within three 
years, and militarism thereafter continued in an overt form only on the 
frontiers. Historical periods after the conquest are less easily reduced 
to an exact chronology ; they include a medley of benevolent, pater- 
nalistic, extortionist, and acquisitive goals which, by the 1570’s, stood 
in striking contrast and rivalry one with another. 

For urbanism and particularly for the larger cities, the most immediate 
consequence of Spanish intrusion was physical destruction. The con- 
quest resulted in the almost absolute razing of the central part of the 
capital city, Tenochtitlan, and in certain others such as Tlatelolco and 
Azcapotzalco material damage was nearly equally severe. But such 
losses were by no means universal. Many cities of large size capitulated 
without resistance, and as in other wars selected battlegrounds served 
as tests of collective strength’. Tenochtitlan, however, which became 
Mexico City, was thoroughly transformed. Spanish colonists rapidly 
reconstructed its central portion in accordance with progressive and 


5. Toribio de Moto.tnia, Memoriales (Mexico, Paris, Madrid, 1903), pp. 82-83. 
Miguel Acosta SaIGNEs, « El comercio de los aztecas » (thesis in Museo nacional, 
Mexico). For Tenochtitlan see Manuel Toussaint, Federico G6mez DE Orozco, 
and Justino FERNANDEZ, Planos de la ciudad de México. Siglos XVI y XVII. 
Estudio histérico, urbantstico y ene Mexico, 1938) ; Ignacio ALCOCER, 
Apuntes sobre la antigua México-Tenochtitlan (Instituto panamericano de geografia 
e historia, Publicacién nim. 14 ; Tacubaya, 1935). For other towns see the accounts 
and sixteenth-century maps in Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, ed., Papeles de 
Nueva Espana (9 vols ; Madrid and Mexico, 1905-1948). 

6. Cf. the hierarchies recorded in Coleccién de Mendoza o Cédice mendocino. 
Documento mexicano del siglo XVI que se conserva en la Biblioteca Bodleiana de 
Oxford, Inglaterra (Francisco del Paso y Troncoso and Jestis Galindo y Villa, eds ; 
Mexico, 1925) ; Francisco del Paso y Troncoso and Faustino Chimalpopeca 
Gauicia, eds, « Lista de los pueblos principles que pertenecian antiguamente a 
Totzcoco », Anales del Museo nacional de México, (1897), 48-56; Fernando 
bE Atva IxTLiLxécuitTL, Historia de la nacién chichimeca (Obras histdricas, II ; 
Alfredo CHAVERO, ed. ; Mexico, 1892), pp. 209 ff. 

7. Lucas ALAMAN, Disertaciones sobre la historia de Méjico (3 vols; Biblioteca 
de autores mexicanos, XXV, XXVIII, XXXI; Mexico, 1899-1900), I, 266 ff. 
For conquest details see Hernan Cortks, Cartas de relacién de la conquista de Méjico 
(2 vols ; Madrid, 1942) ; Bernal Diaz pet CasTILLo, Historia verdadera de la con- 
quista de la Nueva Espana (2 vols ; Madrid, 1942). 
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theretofore largely theoretical Renaissance notions of urbanism, while 
its suburbs and outskirts remained Indian. Spaniards were inclined 
at first not to interfere so radically with the material aspect of other 
cities, preferring to maintain residence in the capital and to employ 
the many urban populations as laboring masses. Hence with the 
exception of Tenochtitlan-Mexico, the largest city of the entire Spanish 
world in the sixteenth century, and of a selected number of other sites, 
the surviving Indian cities and towns remained in their physical condi- 
tions largely unchanged by the first generation of Spanish secular society ®. 

The same may not be said of the ecclesiastical representatives of 
Spanish imperialism. In terms of the propagation of the faith the Mexi- 
can conquest opened a great pagan region to new missionary endeavor. 
The active participants in the Christianizing process were the three 
Mendicant Orders, Franciscan, Dominican, and Augustinian. Men- 
dicant efforts, beginning in earnest in 1524, were much more methodi- 
cally devoted to change. The friars’ attention was directed primarily 
to those aspects of Aztec religion and society that appeared most ini- 
mical to Christendom. Granted extensive powers by a government 
seriously concerned with Christian conversion, the friars brought to the 
task a rare unity of purpose. In some twenty-five years, roughly 1525- 
1550, they accomplished significant reorientations in the Indian culture 
of central Mexico. 

The Mendicant Orders concentrated their work in the towns and 
cities, accurately appraising the role of native urban life. Each Indian 
community received a new Christian name, a name thereafter used 
in conjunction with the old Nahuatl name, in forms such as Santiago 
Tepayuca or San Cristébal Ecatepec ®. The willingness, even eargeness, 
of Indian city dwellers to yield to the persuasions of these friars is not 
easily explained in secular terms. But the historical facts are unde- 
niable. In the 1530’s and 1540’s Indian converts joined Spanish friars 
in a planned extirpation of urban idolatry. Temples were destroyed, 
images broken, the practice of human sacrifice sharply arrested, and 
the native priest class stringently punished. In community after com- 
munity the Christianizing innovations were identical. Huge churches 


8. George KuBLER, Mexican Architecture of the Sixteenth Century (2 vols ; New 
Haven, 1948), I, 71 ff. For ys ee changes in Tenochtitlan-Mexico see Tous- 
SAINT, Gémez DE Orozco, and FERNANDEZ, op. cit. ; and Sigvald Linn#, El valle 
y la ciudad de México on 1550. Relacién histérica fundada sobre un mapa geografico, 
que s conserva en la biblioteca de la Universidad de Uppsala, Swecia (Stockholm, 
1948). 

9. Christian placenames, used in the form illustrated, depend frequently upon 
the advocation of the original church or chapel, although special circumstances 
sometimes determined an alternative choice. Dual terminology was nearly 
universal in the nomenclature of towns and barrios. Certain saints’ names (e.g., 
San Juan, Santiago, Santa Maria) were repeatedly used, whereas others (e.g., 
San Esteban, San Jacinto, San Rafael) were more rare. One name or the other 
was employed in common usage hear | colonial (and later) times, the full name 
being reserved for formal occasions. The preference for Christian names in some 
instances and for native names in others appears unrelated to the degree of local 
Spanish influence and remains in every case unexplained. 
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and monasteries, built by Indian labor, replaced the pyramidal platforms 
and sacrificial temples as the principal community structures. For 
a period of about fifty years religious building took place with a velocity 
and fervor unprecedented in previous American or European experience. 
In part the magnitude and monumental character of these operations 
were the consequence of genuine need, for the urban populations remained 
large. But additional elements also were present. Contemporary 
Europe could not have provided the labor forces for such projects, 
even supposing a European opportunity and demand. And for pagan 
Mexico it was essential to the friars’ purpose that a demonstration of 
Christianity’s effective superiority be physically manifest. Partly for 
this reason too the new Christian churches were erected on the sites of 
the razed pagan temples, often on the broad pyramidal base of the ori- 
ginal structure, and of the same stones. Hence whatever spiritual 
values might have resided in the location itself were preserved in the 
minds of converts and the symbolism of the Christian conquest was 
accordingly enhanced. That these sites, almost without exception, 
were situated in the central portions of the cities meant that at these 
crucial points a new direction had been given to urban existence. Later, 
when the Indian population of the cities declined, as it did after 1545 
and especially in the iate sixteenth century, the Christian churches came 
to be of a size out of all proportion to the numbers of peoples that sup- 
ported them. The spectacle of gigantic Christian edifices dominating 
communities that had been cities but that were now reduced to village 
size signified an even more far-reaching transformation than had at 
first been intended. And this was doubly true for Indians, who tended 
to confuse the external and visible church with its spiritual reality ™. 

Mendicant efforts of the mid-sixteenth century were not limited to 
conversion or the building of churches. Resettlement (congregacién, 
reduccién) of scattered populations became a formal ecclesiastical policy 
that further concentrated Indians in urban sites. Some remodelling 
of town layouts took place under Mendicant direction, and in many 
communities the Spanish colonial forms of central plaza and fountain, 
surrounded by municipal buildings and shops, were recreated ™. The 
plazas became the locale of the markets, and some of the market days 
were now held at weekly intervals in accordance with the substitution 
of the Christian for the pagan calendar ?*. In the larger cities pavements 


10. The standard treatment of Christianization in sixteenth-century Mexico 
is Robert Ricarp, La « conquéte spirituelle » du Mexique (Université de Paris, 
Travaux et mémoires de I’ Institut d’ethnologie, XX ; Paris, 1933). For ecclesiastical 
building see KuBLER, op. cit. Both contain extensive bibliographical information. 

11. See data for Tlaxcala in Charles Gipson, Tlaxcala in the Sixteenth Century 
(Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, LVI; New Haven, 1952), Pp. 124 ff. 
For other towns see descriptions and maps in Paso y TrRoncoso, ed., Papeles de 
Nueva Espatta, passim. 

12. Alonso pe Zorita, Historia de la Nueva Espana (Coleccién de libros y docu- 
mentos veferentes 4 la historia de América, IX ; Madrid, 1909), p. 118. Archivo 
ag _ la nacién, Mexico (hereafter indicated as AGN), Ramo de Mercedes, 

, fols 61 v.-62 r. 
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were laid, aqueducts constructed, and schools established, all in the effort 
to introduce Spanish ways. 


II 


A miscellany of surviving records reveals numerous aspects of Hispa- 
nized municipal institutions in Indian towns between the 1530’s and 
the end of the sixteenth century. As would be expected, parts of the 
aboriginal organization suffered extinction or modification under Spanish 
pressures, while other parts persisted for long periods. Geographically 
the several processes of urban change were remarkably uniform through- 
out central Mexico. Generalization may accordingly be attempted, as 
follows : 

Those native officials whose duties related to war and religion dropped 
rapidly out of existence, chiefly during the 1520’s. So far as war was 
concerned Indians of the post-conquest period rarely gained admission 
into Spanish military organizations or militias, and the prominent role 
played by the military in pre-conquest life came to a sudden end. The 
Spanish conquest, it may be thought ironically, did in fact bring peace 
to the central Mexican communities for a period of some 300 years, 
and the pacific situation of the colony contrasts strikingly with the 
many interurban wars of the era before 1519. The principal colonial 
exception relates to the Mixtén War of 1541, a frontier uprising that 
threatened for a time to extend to the capital and was energetically 
suppressed through the co-operative efforts of white and Indian troops . 
Indians participated of course in colonial religious activities, as members 
of congregations, as musicians, as laborers, in processions, and in other 
ways ™ — not however in leading positions, and with the nearly com- 
plete absence of the earlier priestly class. Hence in its organized reli- 
gion and in its militarism, two major categories of pre-conquest society, 
Aztec life may be said to have been almost wholly redirected. 

A third privileged group of the pre-conquest period, the class of the 
traveling merchants or pochteca, came in the sixteenth century to be 


13. Ciriaco Pérez BusTAMANTE, Los origenes del gobierno virreinal en las indias 
pete — Don Antonio de Mendoza primer virrey de la Nueva Espanta (1535-1550) 
(Anales de la Universidad de Santiago, III ; Santiago, 1928), pp. 157 ff. Francisco 
DE SANDOVAL AcaziTLI, III, « Relacién de la jornada que hizo Don Francisco de 
Sandoval Acazitli, cacique y sefior natural que fué del pueblo de Tlalmanalso, 

rovincia de Chalco, con el Sefior Visorey Don Antonio de Mendoza cuando fué 
la conquista y pacificacién de los indios chichimecas de Xuchipila », Coleccién 
de documentos para la historia de México (Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, ed. ; 2 vols ; 
Mexico, 1858-1866), II, 307-332. The Cédice de Tlatelolco illustrates Indian soldiers 
in the suppression of the uprising ; see Heinrich BERLIN and Robert H. Bartow, 
eds, A de Tlatelolco. Unos annales histéricos de la nacién mexicana y Cédice 
pnt moe (Fuentes para la historia de México, II ; Mexico, 1948), pp. 108 ff., 
te 


14. (Toribio de Benavente) Morortnia, « Historia de los indios de la Nueva 
», Coleccién de documentos para la historia de México (Joaquin Garcia 
Icazbalceta, ed. ; 2 vols; Mexico, 1858-1866), I, 72 ff., et passim. 
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more gradually restricted in its powers and vulgarized in its status. 
No special distinction attached to Indian traders after the 1570's. They 
were free to engage in a limited commerce under viceregal authority, 
but they suffered in competition with Spanish and mestizo economic 
interests. Indian traders in some instances acquired beasts of burden 
(all pre-conquest transport had been by human carrier), but Indian 
trading activities were no longer differentiated in professional privilege. 
Hispanic policy in general preferred to reduce traveling Indian classes 
to a sedentary condition, in which tribute exaction and conversion to 
Christianity might be more readily accomplished ™. 

Spanish policy did however recognize and grant immunities to a colo- 
nial Indian nobility. Throughout Mexico and during the entire colonial 
period persons of this class were known as cacigues, a word of West 
Indian Arawak origin first introduced to the mainland by the Spaniards 
themselves. The nobility was granted tribute exemptions and a number 
of special privileges, such as permission to ride horses, to wear Spanish 
clothing, to carry swords, and to use Spanish honorific titles. Occa- 
sionally cacigues were granted royal coats of arms and other insignia !°, 
Much is known of the individual members of this class during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries ; some were wealthy ranchers ; a few owned 
Negro slaves ; nearly all seem to have held municipal offices. Unfor- 
tunately the transitional period of the 1520’s has thus far offered no 
documents consistently to explain the cacigues’ colonial origins or to 
connect them with pre-colonial antecedents in the Aztec aristocracy. 
Individual instances in this matter seem curiously dissimilar, and it 
appears likely that entry into the privileged cacigue group was for a 
time unsystematic and unregulated, depending in part on personal 
ambition and other factors now difficult to verify ?”. But by the mid- 
and late sixteenth century the native nobility had already acquired a 
fixed colonial status. Its location was almost wholly confined to the 
towns and cities ; its privileges were hereditary ; it included both males 
and females ; and royal law accorded it the rank of the hidalgo class 
of the mother country. After the late sixteenth century a patrilineal 
system of Spanish origin was often assumed in cacigue inheritance, a 
decision attended by much litigation in support of alternative Aztec 
conventions 7°, 


15. For pre-conquest commerce and its status, see Acosta SAIGNES, op. cit., 
and Miguel Acosta SaicnEs, Los pochteca. Ubicacidén de los mercaderes en la estructura 
social tenochca (Acta anthropoldgica, I ; Mexico, 1945). Many documents in AGN, 
distributed principally in the ramos of Indios, Mercedes, and Tierras, relate to 
Indian commerce in the early colonial period. 

16. See Nobilario de istadores de indias (Madrid, 1892), pp. 250 ff. Museo 
nacional, Mexico, Archivo historico, Documentos sueltos, primera serie, | 23. 

17. Cf. Nueva coleccién de documentos para la historia de México (Joaquin 
Icazbalceta, ed. ; 5 vols ; Mexico, 1886-1892), II, 56. AGN, Ramo de Clero regular 
—— , passim. AGN, Archivo del Hospital de Jests, Leg. 120, exp. 5, 
ols 31 r. ff. 

18. Cf. Gonzalo Aguirre BELTRAN, « El gobierno indigena en México y el proceso 
de aculturacién », América indigena, XII (1952), 279 ff. Eusebio Bentura BELERa, 
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Municipal governments in Indian towns, which were formally orga- 
nized in most instances during the years of the mid-sixteenth century, 
consisted of local hierarchies of offices and institutions to which both 
Spanish and. Indian traditions contributed. Direct Spanish influence 
was most pronounced at the upper levels of these hierarchies, where 
municipal councils (cabildos) staffed by Indian officeholders became the 
governing bodies. Each town fell within the jurisdiction of a Spanish 
royal official (normally corregidor or alcalde mayor), but no general 
insertion of any Spanish colonial bureaucracy took place within the 
individual towns themselves *. Instead Indians were encouraged to 
occupy municipal offices, the result being a uniform structure of modified 
Spanish government in Indian hands. An unanticipated degree of 
political acumen and sophistication was attained by these Indian office- 
holders in the 1550’s and 1560’s. They served as governadores, alcaldes, 
and regidores, and the cabildos legislated for local hospitals, jails, and 
markets exactly as in the towns of Aragon or Old Castille. Cabdildo 
members took office in complex rotational cycles so that subordinate 
town units, customarily still numbering four and now designated as 
barrios, received systematic representation ®. Town finances were 
measured in Spanish pesos and fanegas of maize, and the cabildos kept 
actas and financial accounts in native languages, now recorded by learned 
Indian escribanos in Roman script and Arabic numerals. Municipal 
buildings were constructed to house cabildos and their subordinate 
bodies **. The lesser institutions of Indian town governments, becoming 
progressively more complex in the third quarter of the sixteenth century, 
included a native police, both urban and rural ; a proliferation of mayor- 
domos, who as custodians of municipal property governed lands, herds, 
stores, and markets ; and an Indian judiciary empowered to levy fines 
and impose prison sentences in criminal cases **. In all these various 
branches of government the remarkable feature is the degree of muni- 
cipal Hispanization that Indian officers were able to achieve. The 
titles and duties, the records kept, the legal forms, the residencias, the 
order of procedure, all were of Spanish origin, and the officeholding Indian 
class adapted its political behavior to Spanish norms with regularity 


Recopilacién sumaria de todos los autos acordados de la real audiencia y sala del 
crimen de esta Nueva Espana, y providencias de su superior gobierno (2 vols ; Mexico, 
1787), I, third pagination, 40 ; II, 190 ff. Biblioteca nacional, Mexico, Departa- 
— de manuscritos, MS 437, fols 461 r. ff. AGN, Ramo de General de Parte, I, 
iol. 197 F.-197 V. 

19. ta « Me may be noted in certain instances where Spanish tenientes and 
alguaciles performed duties. These were relatively rare in Indian towns of the 
mid-sixteenth century. 

20. Charles Grsson, ‘‘ Rotation of Alcaldes in the Indian Cabildo of Mexico 
City ’’, The Hispanic American Historical Review, XXXIII (1953), 212-213. 

21. Justino FERNANDEZ and Hugo Lercut, « Cédice del tecpan de Santiago 
Tlaltelolco (1576-1581) », Investigaciones histdricas, I (1938-39), 243-264, reveals 
the socio-economic details of one such building operation by Indians in the sixteenth 
century. See the further analysis in KuBLER, op. cit., I, 213-214. 

: 22. Gipson, Tlaxcala in the Sixteenth Century, pp. 115 ff. AGN, Ramo de Indios, 
, passim. 
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and persistence 7°, In general the Indian towns of the 1550’s and 1560’s 
supported larger administrations than they had ever possessed in the 
past — and, incidentally, larger than they have ever possessed since that 
time *4. Toa degree it would be accurate to state that political Hispani- 
zation ot the sixteenth century occupied the energies previously devoted 
to intercommunal warfare — for one of Hispanization’s most striking 
consequences was a wave of litigation over communal property divisions 
and usage *5, disputes of a kind that had frequently been settled by war 
in pre-conquest times but that universally became subjects for court 
action in the colony. The records of these cases, in turn, now furnish 
some of the most valuable historical documentation on community 
life of the sixteenth and later centuries. 

Only beneath the level of gobernacidn by cabildos and their affiliated 
agencies did Indian society maintain itself in an essentially unassimi- 
lated form. The vast Indian lower classes (maceguales) of pre-Spanish 
Mexico, in their structural organization and their attachment to tra- 
ditional localities and modes of life, survived both the “‘ shock ”’ of the 
conquest and the superimposed Hispanized governments of the mid- 
sixteenth century. A social order based on vigesimal numeration remai- 
ned characteristic of the lower classes in Indian towns. Urban popu- 
lations retained as functional colonial subdivisions the approximate 
groups of twenty and of multiples of twenty householders. A hierar- 
chical native officialdom consisting of guardians of twenty, forty, and 
100 households remained in existence in the towns. Cabildos used such 
subordinate hierarchies for the practical tasks of tribute collection and 
labor draft, and their heads, who retained the native title tequitlato, 
served as intermediaries between the Hispanized cabildos and the vige- 
simally grouped maceguales *, 

Indian urban society thus underwent a horizontal partitioning in the 
sixteenth century. Spanish imperialism had introduced a series of 
norms and patterns that transformed the criteria of rank, such that 
Hispanization itself became a mark of status. Above the level of the 
tequitlato Indian society responded readily and affirmatively to Spanish 
modes of political behavior. Political adjustment carried with it a 
variety of ancillary adjustments, such that literacy, knowledge of the 
Spanish language, and possession of objects of European origin, tended 
to be concentrated in the officeholding class. Among this group articles 
of Spanish apparel were not uncommon. Business negotiations involving 


23. The alternative view, that alcaldes and regidores maintained pre-conquest 
calpullt r eemagaee with Spanish titles, is developed in Aguirre BELTRAN, op. cit., 
pp. 282 ff. 

24. In this respect, as in others, the town of Topoztlan is unusual only in that 
it has been so carefully studied. See Oscar Lewis, Life in a Mexican Village : 
Tepoztlén Restudied (Urbana, Illinois, 1951), pp. 91-92. 

25. Nueva coleccién de documentos para la historia de México, I, 18 ff., 42. 

26. The system is further described for the case of Tlaxcala, after documents 
of ca. 1565, in Gipson, Tlaxcala in the Sixteenth Century, pp. 118-120. For Xochi- 
milco, see AGN, Ramo de Mercedes, V, fol. 312 r. 
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land sales and marketing operations enabled some to acquire large 
properties and substantial personal fortunes. Our major sources of 
historical information on these subjects are the Indian testaments 
recording personal property at the time of death and the later search- 
warrant reports itemizing sequestered possessions in certain judicial cases. 
Both classes of document reveal an Indian group that had partially, 
in some instances bizarrely, Hispanized itself after the mid-sixteenth 
century. Its possessions included a medley of Hispano-Indian effects : 
linens and feathered mantles ; Spanish furniture and petates ; Nahuatl 
codices and Latin texts. Such juxtapositions may be understood as 
the material evidence and residue of the efforts of this Indian class to 
adapt to its novel situation and simultaneously to perpetuate its hold 
upon native life. The further psychological transformation that they 
may imply remains, for all practical purposes, undocumented and histo- 
rically inaccessible *’. 

Concerning the remainder of the Indian population the attitude of 
the officeholding class was unequivocal. In community after community 
the efforts of cabildos in the later sixteenth century were directed to 
the task of maintaining a dominant position over town populations. 
The task was accomplished directly in tribute assessments, labor demands, 
and prohibitions of many kinds*. It was accomplished indirectly 
through resistance to those Spanish pressures that intruded upon cabildo 
jurisdiction. In the former respect cabildos often became oppressive 
bodies, levying heavy burdens upon their towns. But in the latter 
respect Indian cabildos saw themselves as the natural allies of the 
humanitarian Spanish monarchy and its agencies, the comsejo real, the 
viceroys, the Protectors of the Indians, and the regular ecclesiastical 
orders. Indian cabildos encountered their principal opposition on the 
other hand from the immediate colonial administration under the 
viceroy, 1.e. from audiencias and the ayuntamientos of Spanish colonial 
towns, from the expanding lesser bureaucracy of imperial government, 
and from the Spanish settlers themselves, who were loath to confine 
their behavior within the terms and limits of pro-Indian legislation. 

By reorganizing the governments of Indian towns in a cabildo form, 
Spanish administrators of the mid-sixteenth century in effect fostered 
a politically sophisticated urban group that served to intercede between 
Spanish white society on the one hand and subordinate Indian classes 
on the other. Cabildo officeholding, which was regarded as a sign of 
honor and prestige, was limited in each municipal government to a 


— Sample documents illustrating these statements are : AGN, Ramo de Gene- 
Parte, II, fol. 112 r. ; Archivo del Hospital de Jesus, Leg. 333, exp. 1, passim. 
Biblioteca nacional, Mexico, Departamento de Manuscritos, MS 165, fols 4%. fit. 
Museo nacional, Mexico, Archivo histérico, Coleccién antigua, T. 2-57, fols 9 r. ff. 
See also Angel M. GariBay K.., « Un Cuadro real de la in tracién del hispanismo 
en el alma india en el llamado ‘Cédice de Juan Bautista’ », Filosofia y letras. 
Revista de la facultad de filosofta y letras, Universidad nacional auténoma de México, 
IX (1945), ag 2 

28. See, e AGN, Ramo de Indios, III, fol. 154 r.-154 v. 
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relatively small group, the members of which served repeatedly as 
gobernador, alcalde, or regidor®®, Spanish law encouraged officeholders 
to identify themselves to a degree with white society, by special favors 
similar to those granted to caciqgues. Such privileges were never granted 
to maceguales. The structure of lower-class society was maintained by 
the cabildo governments in self-interest, for an unaltered macegual 
society could be regulated by the cabildos and compelled to serve both 
Indian and Spaniard. Lower-class Indians under favorable conditions 
were able to adapt themselves profitably, as carpenters or masons in 
the building trades, as producers of cochineal for European markets, 
or as growers of foodstuffs for colonial cities®. But unlike caciques 
and officeholders they were liable to heavy tribute exactions. Spanish 
colonial law established the tribute amount (in money or maize) that 
each town was to deliver to the royal treasury *; Spanish colonial 
law in some instances specified further the salaries of cabildo members 
and the remainder that might be deposited in the town’s own caja de 
comunidad **, But the actual collection of tribute from maceguales 
was entrusted to the Indian town governments, which were held res- 
ponsible for delivery and enjoyed a covert latitude in the amounts that 
could be extracted *°. 

A condition comparable to that of tribute payment prevailed also 
in the labor drafts, where native gobernadores, alguaciles, and tequitlatos 
were empowered to commit laborers in service to Spanish mines and 
fields. In the history of Indian labor in New Spain the earliest post- 
conquest decades were characterized by lax governmental controls : 
the system known as encomienda, wherein privileged Spanish colonists 
received powers of tribute and labor exaction over certain Indian com- 
munities, afforded ample opportunities for abuse. But it is certain 
that the encomenderos could not have enforced their authority so effec- 
tively without assistance. Always they were aided and abetted by 
native authorities, whose powers over maceguales were thus exerted in 
their behalf. A more organized and state-controlled labor system called 
repartimiento took the place of much of the encomienda labor after the 


29. See the lists and commen in GiBson, « Rotation of Alcaldes », pp. 217-218. 
Gipson, Tlaxcala in the Sixteenth Century, PP. 104 ff. 

30. Boletin del Archivo general de la nacidn, II (1931), 493 ff. Grsson, Tlaxcala 
in the Sixteenth Century, pp. 149-150. For a description of an Indian market in 
Mexico City, see ZoriTA, op. cit., pp. 193 ff. For the relation of Indians to the 
Spanish craft guilds, see Juan Francisco del BARRIO LoRENZOT, El trabajo en México 
durante la época colonial. Ordenanzas de gremios de la Nueva Espanta. Compendio 
de los tres tomos de la compilacién nueva de ordenanzas de la muy noble, insigne y 
muy leal e imperial ciudad de México (Mexico, 1920), a 

1. José Miranpa, El tributo indigena en la Nueva Espana durante el siglo XVI 
xico, 1952) is the most thorough study of the subject. Since Miranda wrote, 
official and extremely informative tribute assessments have oa — 


as - libro de las tasaciones de pueblos de la Nueva Espanta. Siglo XVI (Mexico, 
1952). 

32. See AGN, Ramo de Indios, passim. 

33. Museo nacional, Mexico, ivo histérico, Coleccién franciscana, MS 190, 


. 10 ff. ; Coleccién de Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, Leg. 57, passim. AGN, 
ivo del Hospital de Jesis, Leg. 319, exp. 28, fols 1 r. ff. 
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mid-sixteenth century, and here also Indian authorities in the towns 
occupied the critical role. A characteristic repartimiento specified the 
number of workers to be provided by each town. Workers were enlisted 
by tequitlatos and delivered to a central point, whence distribution took 
place among those Spanish employers (agriculturists, miners, govern- 
ment officials, and the like) who were legally entitled to their services. 
The laborers received a fixed wage (a reflection of the imperial concern 
for justice and for the economic Hispanization of the Indian), but repar- 
timiento may be understood none the less as a tribute in human labor. 
As with money and commodity tributes, amounts were established by 
viceregal authority, and municipal governments became responsible 
for payments. Caciques and officeholders again received exemptions. 
But labor, unlike other forms of tribute, brought maceguales into direct 
contact with white employers or their deputies, and in fact it was pri- 
marily through the labor system —and only indirectly through the system 
of tribute payments in money or in kind — that the Indian governments 
found themselves progressively at a greater disadvantage *. 


III 


In most communities the period of the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries was a time of incipient and accelerating change. The 
principal new development was a shift in the numerical ratio ot white 
to Indian populations. White colonists increased in number precisely 
as Indian populations declined, and this meant that the socio-economic 
balance characteristic of the 1550’s and 1560’s could not endure. For 
all population trends in colonial Mexico, the statistics (which are sur- 
prisingly abundant) are not in every case to be relied upon literally, 
but demographic studies clearly demonstrate the growth and decline, 
respectively, of whites and Indians. White increase was the product 
both of biological reproduction and of the steady movement of Spaniards 
(together with a limited number of persons of other nationalities) from 
the Old to the New World. A part of the new mestizo population was 
further accepted as culturally of the white class in the sixteenth century. 


34. Standard studies and texts relating to encomienda and repartimiento are : 
Robert S. CHAMBERLAIN, Castilian Backgrounds of the Repartimiento-Encomienda 
(Carnegie Institution Publications, No. 509 ; Washington, 1939, pp. 19-66). 
Silvio A. Zavata, La encomienda indiana (Junta para amplicaién de estudios ¢ 
investigaciones cienttficas, Centro de estudios histéricos, Seccién hispanoamericana, II ; 
Madrid , 1935). Lesley Byrd Simpson, The Encomienda in New Spain. The Beginn- 
ing of Spanish Mexico (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1950). José M1RANDA, « La funcién 
econémica del encomendero en los origenes del régimen colonial de Nueva Espaiia, 
1525-1531 », Anales del Instituto nacional de antropologta e historia, II (1941-1949), 
421-462. Silvio A. ZavaLa and Marfa CastTEeLo, eds, Fuentes para la historia del 
trabajo en Nueva Espana } vols, Mexico, 1939-1948). Lesley Byrd Smuspon, Studies 
in the Administration of the Indians in New Spain, III : The Ropartimionte System 
of _ Labor in New Spain and Guatemala (Ibero-Americana, 13 ; Berkeley, 
1938). 
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Indian depopulation depended much more on epidemic disease than 
on direct mistreatment or deliberate slaughter by Spaniards. Between 
the mid-sixteenth century and the year 1600 the Indian population of 
central Mexico declined by fifty per cent or more and all evidence points 
to the devastating plagues of the 1570's, 1580’s, and 1590’s as the proxi- 
mate cause. That certain aspects of encomienda and repartimiento 
were malevolent and, for Indians, potentially lethal, is of course unde- 
niable, but these institutions never resulted in mass deaths or extreme 
reductions in the populations of Indian towns as did the plagues. Recent 
studies have in general reversed the roles formerly attributed to such 
causal factors, and have shown that deliberate Spanish maltreatment 
of the Indian was at best a minor, and epidemic disease at least a major, 
source of the high Indian mortality of the later sixteenth century *, 

Reduced populations meant for Indian communities a failure of pro- 
duction and of trade relations, an upsetting of habitual means of sub- 
sistence, and a necessarily greater reliance upon Spanish economy, 
in relation to which Indians characteristically occupied a subordinate 
status and role *. For whites, the depletion of Indian population 
signified a reduction in the labor force and a consequently more intense 
competition to secure workers. Repartimiento no longer sufficed. In 
the search for Indian laborers Spanish colonists of the late sixteenth 
century introduced themselves directly into Indian communities, where 
their exploitative ambitions conflicted with and eventually subordinated 
the humanitarian ambitions of the friars. The powers of the regular 
orders were additionally reduced by crown policy, which now favored 
the secular church *”. By the later sixteenth century, too, the crown 
had further organized its political bureaucracy as the governing instru- 
ment of Indian towns, and this bureaucracy again and again co-operated 
with Spanish settlers in demanding irregular labor and tributes from 
native populations. Underpaid corregidores, alcaldes mayores, and their 
tenientes found in the human populations of the towns under their control 
a productive source of supplementary income **. Jueces repartidores, 
who now directed the distribution of Indian laborers to Spanish 


35. The fundamental study of population decline in the sixteenth century is 
Sherburne F. Coox and Lesley Byrd Simpson, The Population of Central Mexico 
in the Sixteenth Century (Ibero-Americana, 31 ; Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1948). 
The conclusions should be considered in conjunction with those of George KuBLER, 
« Population Movements in Mexico, 1520-1600 », The Hispanic American Historical 
Review, XXII (1942), 606-643. The declining indigenous population of Mexico 
is related to Indian ulation trends in America as a whole in Angel RosENBLAT, 
La poblacién indigena de América desde 1492 hasta la actualidad (Buenos Aires, 1945). 
The tradition of Spanish inhumanity is studied in Rémulo D. Carsia, Historia 
de la leyenda negra hispanoamericana (Madrid, 1944). 

36. The economic consequences of population changes are studied in Woodrow 
Boran, New Spain's Century of Depression (Ibero-Americana, 35; Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1951). See especially pe. 18-28, 30-44. 

37. RIcARD, op. cit., pp. 285 ff. KUBLER, Mexican Architecture of the Sixteenth 
Century, I, 19-21. 

38. See the itemized prohibitions for corregidores and alcaldes mayores in their 
relations with Indians (1611) in Bentura BELENA, op. cit., I, 38 ff. 
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employers, were in a position to favor those colonists whose sub rosa 
bids and bribes were most attractive ®. A notable feature of enco- 
mienda and even of corregimiento in the mid-sixteenth century had been 
that the Spanish directors of these institutions ruled through Indian 
agencies, established their residences in the cities of Spanish colonists, 
and dealt only indirectly with the mass of Indian populations. But in 
the late sixteenth century a new and more complex Spanish officialdom 
— the resident corregidores ; a multiplicity of tenientes ; Spanish escri- 
banos, letrados, procuradores, interpreters, and solicitadores (an especially 
unscrupulous group); and jueces of many different classifications — 
competed for direct jurisdiction ®. White agriculturists, ranch owners, 
and obraje operators extended their interests over greater areas and came 
repeatedly into close contact with Indian governments. Indian popu- 
lation loss facilitated such intrusions, for Indian lands were left vacant 
or offered by impoverished survivors at inexpensive sale“. Against 
these new political and economic intrusions the friars and the cabildos 
repeatedly protested — to no avail. Mendicant activity of the earlier 
type was relegated to the frontiers, where it followed in the wake of the 
secondary conquests. Cabildos found their position more and more 
precarious. Their incomes were reduced by the decline in Indian tribute 
payers, and they were simultaneously pressed by Spanish authority 
to deliver new amounts in reconocimientos, crusade donations, and increa- 
sed assessments “, The earlier position of cabildos, strategically inter- 
mediary between the ruling white class and the subordinate macegual 
class, could no longer be manipulated to the cabildo’s own advantage, 
for whites were present in growing numbers, in the towns and were 
gaining their ends in defiance of cabildo authority. 

The transfer of control from the sympathetic Mendicant element 
of colonial white society to the aggressive, competing civil element 
was attended, as was to be expected, by further changes in urban life. 
The shifting population ratio created a situation continually more favo- 
rable to the growth of a mestizo class, the effect of which was to weaken 
and dull the originally sharp distinctions between white and Indian 
society. Under a variety of circumstances mestizos could participate 
in either culture, and their presence in “‘ Indian ”’ towns was as an ethnic. 
and cultural adulterant, real or potential“. Reduction of the Indian 


32: Illustrative texts revealing the actual behavior of jueces vepartidores are 
published in Zavala and CasTELo, eds, Fuentes para la historia del trabajo, passim. 

40. Cf. ZoriTa, op. cit., p. 404. 

41. Spanish intrusions into Indian lands are analyzed in Lesley Byrd Stmspon, 
Exploitation of Land in Central Mexico in the Sixteenth Century (Ibero-Americana, 
36 ; Berkeley and Los — 1952). See also Sherburne F. Coox, Soil Evosion 
and mapa in Central Mexico (Ibero-Americana, 34 ; Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1949). 

42. Tributes levied upon towns were often readjusted to conform to population 
figures. But absolute reductions of communal tributes to fixed amounts did not 
provide durable relief, nor were they always inconsistent with increased per capita 
assessments. 

43. See C. E. Marsa t, “‘ The Birth of the Mestizo in New Spain ’”’, The Hispanic 
American Historical Review, XIX (1939), 161-184. 
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labor force further contributed to the employment of Negro slaves, 
and these also, though they were a less considerable element than the 
mestizos, mingled with the Indians of the towns“. As for the latter, 
repressive economic devices, once set in motion, could not be arrested, 
nor could the equilibriums of the mid-sixteenth century, depending as 
they did upon quite different socio-economic circumstances, be restored. 
The successful effort of new powerful, private Spanish economic interests 
to drain off the urban populations was thus irrevertible, even given a 
gradual recovery in Indian numbers in late colonial times. In the 
seventeenth century there occurred a notable movement of Indian 
peoples from their native communities to the newly founded Spanish 
haciendas. In effect, and from the point of view now under conside- 
ration, the haciendas offered to native town dwellers an opportunity 
for subsistence otherwise unavailable. In many instances the alter- 
native to hacienda labor was starvation. In the seventeenth century, 
unlike the sixteenth, numbers of Indians were born, spent their lives, 
and died on haciendas. In short a new type of Indian community, 
much more intimately related with the economic conditions of Spanish 
colonization, came into existence side by side with the older Indian 
sites *, 

A large portion of the surviving seventeenth-century documentation 
on native urbanism relates to litigation between the older Indian towns 
and the Spanish haciendas. Economic circumstances favored the 
haciendas, which were productive to a degree that the older Indian com- 
munities were not. The disputes involved land ownership — the tra- 
ditional and communal possessions of the towns being intruded upon 
by the expanding haciendas, and the Indian concept of unregistered 
occupation yielding before an equally intrusive and absolute Spanish 
sense of property. The disputes concerned also political and economic 
jurisdictions over the Indian inhabitants themselves. Indian town 
governments, which were held responsible for fixed tribute payments, 
sought to resist the flow of tribute payers to the haciendas. The masters 
of haciendas, in turn, attracted these individuals exactly by offering 
to pay their tributes for them, and thereafter held them to labor by debt 
bondage. A major impetus for the celebrated Mexican institution of 
labor peonage lies in the vicarious payment of Indian tributes by inte- 
rested Spanish operators of hactendas, obrajes “, and other enterprises, 


44. The disparity between mestizo and Negro influences upon town populations 
is the result both of the numbers of persons 3 laveived and of the tendency to con- 
centrate N in non-urban environments, such as sugar ingenios, textile obrajes, 
and mines. For the Negro see Gonzalo Aguirre BELTRAN, La poblacién negra de 
México, ng1p-2830 (Mexico, 1 946). The exception is Mexico City. See Boletin del 
Archivo general de la nacién, Ix (1938), 7 ff. AGN, Ramo de Civil, LX XV, exp. 9, 


45- For hacienda history see Francois CHEVALIER, La formation des grands 
domaines au Mexique. Terre et société aux XVI*-XVII® ‘sidcles (Travaux et mémoires 
de V’Institut d’ethnologie, LVI; Paris, 1952). 

46. The obraje is a less celebrated institution than the hacienda but its historical 
role in determining relations between Spaniards and Indians is nevertheless a 
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and in the discharge of the accumulated indebtedness through work. 
Peonage was a further extension, to the advantage of the employer, of 
a system of “ free contract” labor first proposed by the monarchy 
in the sixteenth century as a humanitarian substitute for repartimiento. 
It came to include not only tribute payments but also more direct 
advances of money as well as of clothing, tools, and other effects, in all 
of which the essential objective was control through financial obligation. 
As the institution of peonage developed, in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, imperial courts gave sympathetic hearings to 
Indian complaints — but the actual course of events ran counter to such 
legal decisions *”. 

Many factors, both traditional and new, favored the haciendas in 
their competition with the Indian communities during the seventeenth 
century. Hacendados, inheriting the authority of the conquering white 
people (within whose culture landholding was a measurable sign of wealth 
and prestige), were in possession of formidable advantages. Their 
facilities for production and profit were far superior to those of the Indian 
towns. Their expanding market was the Spanish population of the 
capital and other cities, for whom they quickly supplanted the Indian 
towns as suppliers of essential foodstuffs *. Behind the walls and gates 
of their estates, hacendados were a law to themselves, seldom disturbed 
by royal or viceregal examiners. If their land titles proved defective, 
imperial law permitted them the luxury of composicidn, legal clearance 
of title at a fixed rate “*. If additional lands were desired there remained 
a variety of devices ; formal land grant ; coercive purchase of land from 
needy Indians ; or rental of the community lands of neighboring towns ™. 
All such tactics further strengthened the hacienda and its properties, 
simultaneously reducing the areas available to independent Indian 
cultivation. Nor was it a matter wholly of absolute amounts of land, 


critical one. For a description of some seventeenth-century obrajes see Boletin 

del Archivo general de la nacién, XI (1940), 33-116. For the history of obraje regu- 

gro see Biblioteca nacional, Mexico, ento de manuscritos, MS 439, 
, one 8. 

47. Imperial law yielded before the realities of mage. Peonage introduced 
itself in ease of free contract labor and its nt) pocorn. was partly in defiance 
ofthelaw. Given the existence of peonage, the law vacillated concerned itself, 
ineffectively, with the further extensions and more extreme abuses. The situation 
invites comparison with the earlier history of law vis-d-vis encomienda. But 
whereas treasury officials looked with disfavor on encomienda — for the reason 
that its tributes were retained by the private encomenderos — they found in debt 
peonage an assurance of tribute payment to the crown. For an account of free 
contract labor see Boletin del Archivo general de la nacién, VII (1936), 182-184. 
Information on the growth of peonage and its relation to public and private inte- 
rests is contained in the commentary and texts published in ZavaLa and CasTELO, 
eds, Fuentes para la historia del trabajo. See also Bentura BELEAa, op. cit., I, 41, 
55 ff.; second pagination, 76 ff.; Il, 298 ff. 

48. See Boran, -. cit., pp. 32 fff. 

49. Cf. Recopilacion de leyes de los reynos de las indias (4 vols ; Madrid, 1681), 
Lib. IV, Tit. 12, ley 15. 

50. Problems relating to land grants are studied in Simpson, Exploitation of 
Land in Central Mexico. See also Bentura BE.efa, op. cit., I, 41. AGN, Ramo 
de General de Parte, II, fol. 40 v. ; Ramo de Indios, I, fols 180 v., 191 r. ff. 
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for great diversities in productive quality obtained and a small tract 
in one region might be economically commensurate with a much larger 
tract in another. Peonage moreover was not limited to individual 
Indians. Entire families and successive generations of families were 
drawn within the system *4. And through advance payments on rentals 
of communal lands, hacendados were able to subject whole towns to a 
condition of subservience and economic thralldom. 

These pressures both from within and without the pueblos resuited 
in further dislocations of Indian populations. Whereas the effect of 
the sixteenth-century congregaciones had been the concentration of 
peoples in communities and barrios with elaborate political governments, 
the contrary tendencies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were again disruptive, as peoples were drained from the towns. Many 
fled to the hills in times of stress or to evade tribute and labor duties. 
A large uncounted vagabond population roamed the countryside and 
preyed on settled communities 5*. Numbers of fugitives found anony- 
mity and sanctuary in the centers of Spanish life, particularly in Mexico 
City where the fluid, intermittent migration of Indians from surrounding 
towns was one of the foremost problems facing native and Spanish 
authorities. Repeated references in the literature of late colonial times 
to such migrant groups suggest the seriousness of this development, 
which furthered the depopulation of the towns and resulted in the aban- 
donment of barrios and the division of Indian families **. A town 
depleted by the exodus of its people was at the mercy of neighboring 
towns, which under certain circumstances might occupy and seize its 
lands and then secure title in a communal composicidn *. 

With respect to Indian government, a clear tendency of later colonial 
times is a degeneration from the articulated and complex political sys- 
tems of the sixteenth century. Niceties and regularities were sloughed 
off. In the absence of municipal zeal, cabildo meetings were less fre- 
quently held and cabildos lost their institutional influence and prestige. 
The finely interrelated rotational devices of the sixteenth century were 
permitted to lapse and became wholly or partially forgotten. Mestizos 
intruded continually in political systems established when mestizos had 
constituted a numerically insignificant portion of the population ®. 
The dominant authorities in community governments of the eighteenth 
century were the gobernadores, who ruled in some instances with only 


‘ ca E.g., Biblioteca nacional, Mexico, Departamento de manuscritos, MS 439 
lol. 224 Fr. 
52. E.g., Bentura BELENA, - cit., I, 40 ff. The subject of colonial vagabonds 
is currently being studied by Father Norman F. Martin, S. J., in Mexico City. 
53. See Boletin del Archivo general de la nacidn, IX (1938), 1-34. Biblioteca 
nacional, Mexico, Departamento de manuscritos, MS 15, fols 15 r.-20 r. ; MS 437, 
fol. 457 r. ; MS 439, passim ; MS 451, fol. 300 r. Zorita, op. cit., pp. 432 ff. 


54. AGN, Ramo de Tierras, XCII, =. I. 

55. Seee.g., Gipson, Tlaxcala in the Sixteenth Century, p.107. Bentura BELERa, 
ef: cit., I, second pagination, 25; third ination, 206. Biblioteca nacional, 

exico, Departamento de manuscritos, MS 437, fol. 456 v. 
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vestiges of the balanced, structured hierarchies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury *. 

Undoubtedly a major cause of this political simplification in Indian 
towns — which contrasts with the expansion of Spanish bureaucracy 
during the same period 5’ — relates to the economics of production. 
Smaller towns necessarily supported smaller governments. Maize yields 
insufficient or barely sufficient to meet royal tributes limited the surpluses 
that provided salaries to alcaldes and regidores. The attendant com- 
petition among Indian community officials for administrative survival 
is akin to the earlier competition among Spaniards for Indian labor, 
and essentially both were consequences of an identical cause. In Indian 
government both abridgment and contraction took place in the mid- 
seventeenth century and after. Certain lesser offices were discontinued. 
In some towns the ranks of teguitlato and alguacil were combined in a 
single functionary. When loss of community lands or other properties 
occurred, certain of the specialized mayordomos were no longer needed. 
Caciques came to regard the offices of gobernador, alcalde, and regidor 
as their persona] possessions, thus in some instances eliminating the 
separate existence and separate salaries of cabsldo incumbents *. 

The accumulation of authority by gobernadores and the failure of 
subordinate officeholders to maintain their earlier administrative and 
legislative systems may signify a reversion, under stress, toward certain 
native conditions of pre-conquest times. Unquestionably in the late 
colonial period these changes were consonant with the interests of creole 
Spaniards and with the state of administrative lethargy into which 
Hispanic imperialism had been permitted to fall. The mood of enthu- 
siasm with which royal and viceregal government had at first sought 
to establish a Hispanized Indian polity, a secular counterpart to Christian 
conversion, faded away. Even as an ideal this concept received little 
attention after the time of Philip II. Both cause and consequence 
may be operative in this matter, for the contemporary state of Indian 
town governments failed to elicit any administrative hope for reform, 
and the absence of new Spanish inspiration in turn obliged Indians to 
reconcile themselves unaided to adverse local conditions. Only in the 
late eighteenth century, under the political reorganization in intendancies 
and the economic programs of Charles III, were Indian towns affected 
by revisions in Spanish policy — and here the consequences hardly 
penetrated beyond the substitution of one series of officeholders for 
another or a new system of tributary census for that previously in use. 

In New Spain the demographic and political deterioration of towns 


56. Characteristic documents on late colonial governors may be found in AGN, 
Archivo del Hospital de Jestis, Leg. 319, exp. 15, fols 19 v. ff., 28 r. ff. 

57. On the growth of the white bureaucracy see Clarence H. Harinc, The Spanish 
Empire in America (New York, 1947), PP. 138 ff. J. H. Parry, The Sale of Public 
Office ¥ Ad the Spanish Indies under ¢ apsburgs (Ibero-Americana, 37 ; Berkeley 

Angeles, 195 ). 

58. AGN, Archivo ‘ei Hospital de Jests, Leg. 302, exp. 7, fols 4 r., 10 r, ff.; 

Ramo de Indios, L, fols ro r. ff. 
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and barrios, together with the decay of rotational systems, seriously 
limited the communal significance of annual elections. Gubernatorial 
tenures persisting for decades and even for life are known from the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and in such instances the popu- 
lar voice in government was able to achieve only token expression. 
Fixed bodies of electors rather than mass acclamations or free discussions 
became the determinants in the selection of candidates ®. Caciques, 
elders, past officers, and other persons of influence controlled the choice 
of officeholders. ‘‘ Legitimate ’’ electors were now designated as vocales 
or indies que hablan, terms that may indicate a connection — perhaps 
more verbal than real — with the pre-conquest élatoani™. Intrigue, 
fraudulent voting, extortion, and nepotism receive constant mention 
in electoral records of the eighteenth century. In some towns cabildos 
survived almost exclusively as self-perpetuating electoral bodies operating 
under highly informal procedures. In others, gobernadores personally 
chose the alcaldes. The influence of hacendados and other Spaniards 
was frequently exerted to affect election outcomes — always as an illegal 
or semilegal intrusion and never brought under control ®. It is true 
that all or nearly all such practices had their origin in sporadic abuses 
of the sixteenth century, but it is also true that the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries witnessed their extension and general acceptance, 
such that by late colonial times they had become standard practices 
in town government. 

A related development concerned the powers of gobernadores over 
surviving community properties, especially over lands, forests, and 
waters. In extreme cases gobernadores alone acquired sufficient power 
to pre-empt and hold communal properties as their own ®. On other 
occasions they were able personally to govern the disposition of the lands, 
to charge fees, to dispossess tenants, or to sequester produce. But the 
customary method for capitalizing the surviving communal properties 
in the eighteenth century was by rental to affluent outsiders, whether 
Spaniards, mestizos, or Indians. A regulation of the sixteenth century, 
to the effect that each Indian was to contribute to the community the 
proceeds of ten varas, had been repeatedly disobeyed ®. Gobernadores 
of the eighteenth century found in rental a more secure source of com- 


59. For the variety of election procedures already in existence in the sixteenth 
century, see Paso y Troncoso, ed., Papeles de pti Espana, passim. For the 
same in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries see AGN, Ramo de Civil, 
MCDXXIX, asa 

60. AGN, o de Bandos y ordenanzas, VIII, fols 66 ff. ; Archivo del Hospital 
de Jesis, Leg. 319, exp. 15, fol. 15 r. ; Leg. 333, exp. 29, fol. Ir. ; Ramo de I 
L, Pag i T., 249 V. 

lioteca nacional, Mexico, Departamento de manuscritos, MS 437, fols 
$35 7-456 v. AGH Archivo del Hospital de Jestis, Leg. 329, exp. 2, fol. 13 r.; 


333, . 
62. Reine Rano de Civil, MCDXXIX, passim. 
63. Recopilacion de leyes, Lib. VI, Tit. 4, 1 31. Bentura BELena, op. cit., 
I, 54. Luis Chavez Orozco, Las instituciones ocrdticas de los indigenas mexi- 
canos en la época colonial (Mexico, 1943), PP. 24-25. 
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munal or personal income, less dependent on seasonal harvests, epide- 
mics, or the numerical and physical limitations of maceguales. Rents, 
furthermore, were paid personally to gobernadores, and these officials 
thus gained additional influence over the financial administration of 
their towns *. In some towns the cajas de comunidad had been totally 
abandoned by the eighteenth century, and communal treasuries existed 
only in the person of the gobernadores *. 

Communal funds from whatever source in late colonial times were 
spent mainly in ecclesiastical outlays. Derechos parroquiales, candles 
and oil, flowers, gunpowder and fireworks for holy celebrations are ever- 
present items in the records of town expenses. Apart from direct con- 
tributions to ecclesiastical institutions, such accounts reveal a regular 
ceremonial observance based on the church calendar and invariably 
regarded as a community function ®. The late colonial church is best 
known, probably, from the point of view of nineteenth-century liberalism, 
for its acquisition of land properties and for the personal corruption of 
its clergy. But for the Indian, mandatory church attendance ensured 
periodic relief from the hardships of weekday life *’. The celebration 
on the day of the patron saint provided towns and their barrio subdivi- 
sions with opportunities for elaborate ritual and homage. Further, 
the rapid growth of Indian cofradtas (sodalities) after the late sixteenth 
century gave to parishioners a series of organized and stable associations 
with which personal and communal identification might readily be made. 
The cofradtas like other ecclesiastical institutions were exacting in time 
and money, but their flourishing condition during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries suggests the extent of their compensating psycho- 
logical and spiritual rewards to Indian lay members. Given the trans- 
formations in the socio-political aspects of Indian town life, the cofradtas 
and the religious ceremonies may be said to have organized and focussed 
communal solidarity at a time when other institutions no longer lent 
themselves to voluntary popular participation ®. It is perhaps worth 


64. Rental documents of the late eighteenth century are published in Luis 
Chavez Orozco, ed., Documentos para la historia econédmica de México (10 vols ; 
Mexico, 1933-1935), V, passim. 

65. Gubernatorial control over community lands and failure to maintain the 
caja are illustrated in the case of Coyoacan. For details see AGN, Archivo del 
a de Jests, Leg. 120, exp. 6. 

. Chavez Orozco, ed., Documentos para la historia econdmica, V, 20 ff. Hum- 
boldt’s observation is of interest on this point : ‘‘ Dogma has not succeeded to 
dogma, but ceremony to ceremony. The natives know nothing of religion but 
the exterior forms of worship. Fond of whatever is connected with a prescribed 
order of ceremonies, they in the Christian religion particular enjoyments. 
The festivals of the church, the fireworks with which they are accompanied, the 
processions mingled with dances and whimsical disguises, are a most fertile source 
of amusement the lower Indians.” See Alexander p— Humsoxpt, Political 
ony — Kingdom of New Spain (John Black, trans. ; 4 vols ; London, 1822), 

, 167-168. 

%; Failure to attend might result in whipping. For instances see AGN, Ramo 
de Clero regular y secular, CCI, fols 3 r. ff. 

68. HuMBOLDT, op. cit., I, 187. Centro de documentacién, Castillo de Cha- 
pultepec, Mexico, Coleccién Benjamin Franklin, Rollo I, exp. 6. Museo nacional, 
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noting that pre-conquest types of costume were preserved in the festi- 
vities of holy days and that small parts of communal lands, known as 
saints’ lands, were retained to provide the maintenance of churches 
and chapels. In short a conservatism, an adherence to established prac- 
tices, figured in Indian attitudes toward the church as toward no other 
colonial institution. 


IV 


Finally the history of Indian communities in colonial times may be 
epitomized in a case history. We may choose, by way of illustration, 
the town of Otumba about fifty kilometers northeast of Mexico City. 
Its history is of course unique. The general conditions described above 
affected its capacity for survival in different degrees and its typicality 
is not measurable in any precise or absolute sense. Specific lacunae 
occur in the continuity of its documentation, but this circumstance 
from the point of view of practical historical scholarship enhances its 
merits as an illustration. Cortés fought his last great battle at Otumba 
before escaping to Tlaxcala after the Noche Triste. Franciscan friars 
began the process of Christianization there in 1527, and a large church 
built upon a pre-conquest Indian foundation was constructed in the 
years of the mid-sixteenth century. The town possessed many advan- 
tages in the early colonial period. It was a station on the first road 
(ca. 1530) built to connect Mexico City with Veracruz and the coast. 
It was the terminus of the celebrated Tembleque aqueduct (ca. 1541- 
ca. 1557), which brought water over a distance of forty-five kilometers ®. 
Its early economy depended upon a rich cochineal production. In Spanish 
government Otumba was a corregimiento seat ; in Indian government it 
supported a large native officeholding staff of forty-five individuals ™. 
Four population counts in the late 1560’s and early 1570’s recorded 
between 4,000 and 6,500 householders, #.¢., a total population of 20,000 or 
more immediately prior to the late-century epidemics. In the late 
1570’s the town was furnishing forty workers weekly for repartimiento 
labor in agriculture 71, and if this figure represents four per cent of the 


Mexico, Archivo histérico, Coleccién antigua, MS 339, fols 1 r. ff. AGN, Ramo 
de Clero regular y secular, XXXIX, XLII, goon These contain records of 
cofradias in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and teenth centuries, By panne no 
active membership and regular contributions during his lifetime an Indian receiv 
an insurance contract guaranteeing masses and Christian burial after his death. 
For examples of such contracts in the eighteenth century see AGN, Ramo de Clero 
y secular, XVI, exp. 1, fol. 41 r. ; CIII, ninth pagination, fol. 1 r. 

69. KuBLER, Mexican Architecture of the Sixteenth Century, I, 117, 162; II, 

se va RIcaRD, op. cit., pp. 176-177. Elizabeth W. WeIsMANN, Mexico in 
ptuve, 1521-1821 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 195°), Pp. 200-201. 
70. AGN, Ramo de Mercedes, IV, fol. 63 r. ; Ramo de Indios, I, fols 84 v.-85 r. ; 


Il, fol. 167 v. Joseph Antonio Vitta-sefior y SANCHEZ, Theatro americano. Des- 
cripcion general de los reynos, y provincias de la Nueva-Espania, y sus jurisdicciones 
(2 vols ; Mexico, 1746-1748), I, 143 ff. 

71. Simpson, The Populati 
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tributary population a loss of one half or over is indicated for the epi- 
demic of 1576. In 1578 the Indians raised maize on their ten-vara 
sections to provide the community with an income of 315 pesos. Sala- 
ries for town officials accounted for an expenditure of 123 pesos of this, 
and ecclesiastical ceremonies for an expenditure of 181 pesos. Eleven 
pesos remained for the caja de comunidad ™. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, seventeen ranchos and eleven 
haciendas were in operation in the immediate vicinity of Otumba. 
The Spanish jurisdiction now included a non-Indian population of over 
2,000, of whom over 1,100 were classed as Spanish. Within the town 
Spaniards numbered about 250 and mestizos about 100. Indian popu- 
lation was rising in the eighteenth century from an approximate low 
of 132 tributaries in the mid-seventeenth century. Recorded tributaries 
numbered 230 in 1717 ; but even the 406 families of the mid-eighteenth 
century represent a decline of ninety per cent or more from the mid- 
sixteenth century. At the same time town buildings were in ruins. 
Cochineal was no longer being cultivated. Indians raised maize and 
barley and engaged in small-scale pasturing. The magnificent Tem- 
bleque aqueduct stood intact in the late eighteenth century, but it 
brought no water for the supply level had fallen *. Indian government 
had been reduced to twenty-four individuals. The town was receiving 
an annual income of some 550 pesos — an amount that is not, of course, 
to be equated with an identical amount of the sixteenth century — of 
which over sixty per cent was being derived from rentals of communally 
owned land. Of the produce from communal lands still worked by 
the community, 150 pesos per year were drawn from maguey plantations 
and only sixty pesos from the sixteenth-century staple, maize. Derechos 
parroquiales were costing the community 340 pesos per year, and other 
obligations — especially the salary of the maestro de escuela, an item 
of 127 pesos per year — brought the total expense to over 530 pesos. 
Ecclesiastical expenses amounted to sixty-five per cent of annual lia- 
bilities in the 1790’s, as compared with fifty-seven per cent in the 1570’s. 
Finally the community’s budget in the late eighteenth century allowed 
for a profit of thirteen pesos 4, 

The writer would insist upon the need for individual town histories 
if the full implications of Hispanic imperialism are to be understood. 
The ethnological studies of Indian communities in the twentieth century, 
for all their expert control of living material, are characteristically divor- 


de documentos para la historia de México, II, 13. ZavaLa and CasTELO, eds, 
Fuentes foe la historia del trabajo, I, 111 ff. ; II, 252 ff. 
72. AGN, Ramo de Indios, I, fols 84 v.-85 r. 
3. AGN, Ramo de Padrones, XII, fols 143 r. ff., 204 r. ; Ramo de Tributos, 
XXV, =. 7, fols 55 r. ff. Vitta-sefior y SANCHEZ, op. cit., I, 143-144. 
74. Chavez Orozco, ed., Documentos para la historia econdémica, V, 3 ff. Maestros 


de escuela were introduced into Indian towns in accordance with royal orders. 
They represent a late colonial attempt to induce Indians to speak a See 
Boletin del Archivo general de la nacién, XVII (1946), 163-171. AGN, Ramo de 
Bandos y ordenanzas, VII, 47, 91; XII, 2 ff. 
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ced from historical time. The most serious single deficiency in historical 
knowledge pertains to the period 1810 to 1890 — the former date marking 
the approximate point at which colonial documentation ceases; the 
latter, the point at which the memory of living Indians begins. In the 
nineteenth century selected tendencies of late colonial times received 
added stimulus from newly tound creole liberties, and the ideological 
egalitarianism of independence contrasted sharply with the real condition 
of Indian towns. The historical relation of the latter to haciendas, 
industries, church, population, ethnic mixture, caciqguismo, and other 
aspects of the nineteenth-century history of Mexico remain to be studied. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE WEST ON SYRIA 
AND LEBANON IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


by 
Philip K. Hrrtt*. 


I 


HE turn of the nineteenth century found Syria and Lebanon 

— particularly Lebanon — more receptive to Western cultural 

influences than any other area in the Near East. Geography 
and history had conditioned the peoples of these two lands and made 
them more hospitable to new ideas. Proximity to the sea and desert 
barriers had oriented them Westward throughout a large part of their 
historic careers. In the words of a modern French geographer, « le 
Libanais vit face au couchant!». The early Lebanese, generally known 
as Phoenicians, with their colonies in North Africa, Spain, Sicily and 
other parts of the Mediterranean basin, acted for centuries as cultural 
and commercial liaison officers between East and West. Under the 
Romans and Byzantines, Syria (using the term in its broad sense to 
include Palestine) and Lebanon formed provinces in a European empire. 
Even under the Umayyads, with their seat in Damascus, the two countries 
actively participated in the processes of the Mediterranean civilization. 
It was Syrians and Lebanese who from about the midle of the eighth 
to about the middle of the ninth century transmitted Greek science 
and philosophy to the entire Moslem world. In the Crusading period 
North Syria, Lebanon and Palestine formed the Eastern outpost of the 
West as Spain under Moslems was the Western outpost of the East. 
Indeed, Italian and French merchants had maintained business connec- 
tions with the area from before Crusading days. Pilgrims to the Holy 


* Article commandé par le Prof. J. Basapre, Membre de la Commission Inter- 
nationale. 

1. Richard THoumin, Géographie humaine de la Syrie centrale (Paris : Ernest 
Leroux, 1936), p. 7. 
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Land, ever since Constantine and his mother Helena had initiated the 
cult of the holy places, often lingered in Lebanese seaports, visited the 
Cedars, enjoyed the hospitality of Maronite convents and at times 
Saydnaya near Damascus. The iron curtain which Mamliks and Otto- 
man Turks endeavored to lower between East and West was often pierced 
if not lifted by Lebanese and Syrian emigrants, businessmen and students, 
Centuries before Muhammad ‘Ali (Mehmet Ali), credited with being 
the first in Egypt to establish vital contact between his country and 
Western Europe, a Druze Lebanese amir (emir) Fakhr-al-Din al-‘Mani 
had allied himself with the Medici court in Florence against his suzerain, 
the Sublime Porte, sojourned in Italy for five years (1613-18) and invited 
Italian technologists with the “know how” to develop the under- 
developed resources of his mountainous land. Long before student mis- 
sions from Egypt or Turkey patronized European institutions of learning, 
bright young Maronite Lebanese were provided with facilities to study 
in a seminary especially founded by Pope Gregory XIII in 1584 to meet 
their needs. Certain graduates of this seminary remained in Rome, went 
to Paris to teach and write, or returned to their homeland to occupy 
high ecclesiastical positions. One of the most distinguished among 
them was Yusuf Sam‘in al-Sam‘ani (latinized Assemani, 1687-1768), 
who represented the pope at the Maronite synod held at Luwayzah, 
Lebanon, in 1736, the synod which consummated the union between 
the national church of Lebanon and the papal see. 

True, the area had been on the whole in physical and ideological 
contact with the West from time immemorial yet the forces that radi- 
cally changed its people’s way of life and gave it ‘‘ the new look” were 
not in full and continuous operation until the nineteenth century. 
Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt in 1798, followed by that of Palestine 
— then the southern part of Syria — and its subsequent repercussions 
opened the way as never before for Western influences of all varieties. 
The Napoleonic design on this part of the Ottoman Empire, frustrated 
by the British, drew the area into the cockpit of international diplomacy. 
There it has ever since remained. It was again caught in the net of 
European politics when in 1840 the British played the leading role in 
driving Ibrahim Pasha, son of the Egyptian viceroy, from Syria and 
Anatolia in the conquest of which he had at least the connivance of 
France. Fourteen years later a major European war was fought, the 
Crimean, partly because of Russia’s claim to the protection of the holy 
places. As the two leading maritime powers of the age, Great Britain 
and France were then in competition for establishment on the road 
to the East and securing the fullest advantages of the trade with India 
and China. In 1860 the Maronite-Druze civil war in Lebanon brought 
about European intervention, leading to the occupation of Lebanon 
by French troops and subsequently to the granting of an internationally 
recognized autonomy to Lebanon under which it prospered, materially 
and spiritually, as no other Ottoman province did and which lasted 
until the outbreak of the first World War. This Lebanon was limited 
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in area to the western range and most of the maritime plain exclusive 
of Tripoli, Beirut, Sidon, Tyre and inland Ba‘labakk (Baalbek), which 
were incorporated later by the French mandatory power at the orga- 
nization of Grand Liban, currently the Lebanese Republic. Ever since 
the capitulations granted by Sultan Sulayman (Suleiman) to Francis I 
in 1535, supplemented by later privileges and concessions, France had 
enjoyed in the Levant a favored position on which it based its right 
to protect its Catholic Christians. 

Another international event of different character, the opening of 
the Suez Canal in 1869, served to entangle that entire Mediterranean 
seaboard still further in European political, military and economic 
affairs. The opening of this great artery to sea traffic re-established its 
neighboring lands in their historic role as a bridgehead between East 
and West, and ended the comparative physical and intellectual isolation 
— and with it the stagnation — which had been partially imposed by 
the discovery in 1497 of the sea route around the Cape of Good Hope. 
The southern route greatly shortened the distance between Western 
Europe and south Asia, by-passing the Eastern Mediterranean. Coupled 
with the still greater discovery in the same decade of the New World, 
this event shuffled the currents of international trade to the disadvan- 
tage of the Arab world of which Syria and Lebanon formed a part. 
The century on the eve of which a hostile visit was made by Napoleon 
Bonaparte witnessed toward its close (1898) a friendly visit from Kaiser 
Wilhelm, who in a speech on the tomb of Salah-al-Din (Saladin) in Damas- 
cus pledged Germany’s eternal friendship to the sultan of Turkey and 
to the three hundred million Moslems who revered in him their caliph. 
A new Western power with a Drang nach Osten expansionist policy 
was looming in the Oriental horizon. 


Missionary activity : Catholic. — While these military and high diplo- 
matic contacts did not by themselves radically transform the situation, 
yet they served as the entering wedges opening windows through which 
near Easterners could gain a glimpse of Europeans in action. They 
brought in their wake other Western agencies — missionary, educa- 
tional, economic, social, political — which could operate in a somewhat 
congenial atmosphere. The resultant impact was perhaps the most 
eventful happening in the history of the area in modern times — the 
happening to which most of the meaningful events in the last century 
and a half may be directly or indirectly, traced. The chain reaction 
produced has not ceased. 

Most potent among the new influences was the missionary activity 
first Catholic — mainly French, then Protestant — chiefly British and 
American. Catholic missionary work needed no nineteenth century 
introduction to the area, as it had its very inception there, in the age of 
the Crusades. Convinced of the futility of forceful means in winning 
Moslems, internationally-minded European Christians began to resort 
to peaceful methods. The Carmelite order, as implied in its name, 
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was founded in 1154 by a Crusader in the Holy Land. It slowly spread 
its work into Syria proper and Lebanon establishing centers in Damascus 
and Tripoli. Disciples of St. Francis of Assisi, who in 1219 landed in 
‘Akka (Acre), formed the first Franciscan colony of the Holy Land. 
In the nineteenth century they maintained between Aleppo and Tyre 
eleven convents and ten parishes*. The Capuchins, stationed in 
Syria since 1627, cared in the nineteenth century for parishes in Antioch, 
Beirut, Ba‘abdat (Mt. Lebanon), and had houses at Aleppo, ‘Abayh, 
Ghazir and Salima (last three villages in Mt. Lebanon). Under the 
enlightened and tolerant regime of Fakhr-al-Din al-Ma‘ni they were 
encouraged to work in the land. He himself was allegedly baptized 
in 1633 by his Capuchin physician*. But there is no question about 
the acceptance of Christianity by his equally distinguished successor 
Bashir al-Shihabi (1788-1840), who following in the footsteps of Fakhr- 
al-Din made a heroic attempt at modernizing Lebanon and freeing it 
from Ottoman shackles. Destined to become the most effective channel 
of French culture, the Jesuits founded (1734) in collaboration with the 
Maronites, in a Lebanese village, ‘Ayn-Tarah, what may be considered 
the first modern European-style school. When forty years later their 
order was temporarily suppressed, the Lazarists took their posts. The 
Lazarist mission, inaugurated in 1755 at Damascus, started about 
twenty years later a school for boys, the oldest modern school still 
operating in the Syrian capital. The Jesuits returned in full force 
during the occupation of the land by Ibrahim Pasha, and established 
in Ghazir (1848) a seminary which was transferred to Beirut to become 
the nucleus of their celebrated university *. Ibrahim endeavoured to 
remove certain disabilities under which the Christians as dhimmis 
— second-class citizens — labored. Under him for the first time a 
non-Moslem could appear on horseback in the streets of Damascus. 
In 1835 when the British consul rode into Damascus, he had to be guarded 
closely ; in 1840 he could go where he pleased 5. Ibrahim further endea- 
vored to destroy the power of feudal lords and local chiefs and to 
enforce regular taxation, thus opening the Syrian door wider to new 
influences °. 

Nor was the work among girls neglected. The Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Marseilles in 1846, the Sisters of Nazareth of Lyons after 1871 and 
other orders founded schools, orphanages and philanthropic institutions 


2. Gabriel Oussant, “‘ Syria’, The Catholic Encyclopedia. 

z For more on this Lebanese prince consult P. Paolo Carat, Fakhr ad-Din II 
é la corte di Toscana (Rome : Reale accademia d'Italia, 1936-8), 2 vols. 

4- For more on the work of these orders consult René RisTELHUEBER, Traditions 
frangaises au Liban (Paris : Félix Alcan, 1918), PP. 74-92, 261-2 ; Antoine RABBATH, 
Documents inédits pour servir a l'histoire du Christianisme en Orient, vol. I (Paris : 
A. 2 axa PP: 30-70 ; Henri Lammens, La Syrie (Beirut : Imprimerie Catholique, 
1921), vol. II, p. 2or. 

5. Syria and Palestine (London : H. M. Stationery Office, 1920), p. 27. 

6. George Antonius, The Arab Awakening (Philadelphia : Lippincott, 1939), 
PP. 35-7: 
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in Beirut, Sidon, Tyre, Nazareth and in Lebanese villages’. In 1853 
an order of indigenous nuns, the Mariamettes (Jam‘iyat al-Maryamat) 
was founded, on the French model, and started its educational work, 
among other places, in Damascus, Hims, Zahlah, Beirut and Sidon. 


Protestant. — The first American missionaries to the area were Levi 
Parsons, who arrived in Jerusalem in February 1821, and Pliny Fisk, 
who landed in Beirut in July 1823. Both were sent from Boston by 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions *. A building 
on the campus of the American University of Beirut commemorates 
the name of this pioneer American missionary to Lebanon. At the 
Mission cemetery near the American Press a small marble slab bears the 
inscription PLINY FIsK, DIED OCTOBER 23, 1825, AGED 3I YEARS. Ori- 
ginally set up in Malta in 1822, this Arabic press was moved to Beirut 
in 1834. It was in this period of comparatively beneficent Egyptian 
rule that American missionary work found a firm lodging in the Lebanon, 
which because of the preponderant Christian element in its population 
was especially hospitable to both Catholic and Protestant missions. 
The type for the press was cast in Leipzig. Its first major production 
was a translation of the Bible into modern Arabic by two American 
missionaries Eli Smith and Cornelius Van Dyke in collaboration with 
three local scholars Nasif al-Y4ziji, Butrus al-Bustani and Ydsuf al-Asir, 
the last of whom was a Moslem *. In 1860 the New Testament and five 
years later the entire Bible were issued, giving for the first time easy 
access to the Scriptures throughout the entire Arab world. Al-Bustani 
(1819-83) authored textbooks in grammar and arithmetic which had 
wide vogue, edited a newspaper and a magazine, compiled an Arabic 
dictionary and issued six volumes of a monumental work entitled 
Dé’ irat al-Ma‘arif, the first encyclopedia in Arabic ®. Néasif’s son 
Ibrahim al-Y4ziji collaborated in the project of producing a Catholic 
translation of the Bible — a project initiated by the Jesuits, who in 
1853 set up in the same city the Imprimerie Catholique, still one of 
the best equipped presses in the Arab East. While both establishments 
have made religious literature, translated and original, their primary 
concern, yet they have to their credit an imposing list of titles dealing 
with science, literature, history and art with a coverage far beyond the 
limits of Lebanon and Syria. For years the Catholic Press issued a 
journal al-Bashir and a magazine al-Mashriq, which is still a going con- 


7. GrorGce-Samn#, La Syrie (Paris : Bossard, 1920), pp. 184-204 has statistics 
on French schools and students. 

8. For more consult H. H. Jessup, rev. F. E. Hoskins, “ Syria”, The New 
Schaff-Herzog Religious Encyclopedia; Henry H. Jessup, Fifty-Three Years in 
Syria (New York : Fleming H. Rovell, 1910), vol. I, pp. 25, 34-5. 

9. Jessup, vol. I, pp. 66 seq. 

10. For more on him see Jurji ZAYDAN, Tardjim Mashdahir al-Sharq fi al-Qarn 
al-Tasi‘ ‘Ashar, 2nd ed. (Cairo : al-Hilal, 1922), vol. II, pp. 27-33 ; C. BRocKEL- 
ae Gute der Arabischen Litteratur, suppl. II Heiden : Brill, 1938), 
PP. 797-9. 
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cern. Arabic presses, on a lower plane, did exist in Syria and Lebanon 
before this time and before any other country in the Arab world. Aleppo 
in 1702 had the privilege of being the seat of the first printing press. 
Its founder Patriarch Athandsiyis al-Dabbas presumably had acquired 
the machine from Walachia ; the font was cast by a Greek Catholic 
deacon, ‘Abdullah Zaikhir, who transferred the press to a Lebanese 
village al-Shuwayr in 1733. Prior to this time a Lebanese convent, 
Qazhayya, housed a press with Syriac characters introduced probably 
by a Maronite student of Rome. In 1610 this press issued the Arabic 
Psalms in Syriac letters (Garshiini) *. Islam was evidently hesitant 
to introduce or utilize the printing press chiefly because of the asso- 
ciation of the handwritten manuscript with the word of God**. Thus 
did it fall to the lot of Syrians and Lebanese to share in the honor of 
having introduced to the Arab East the entire system of graphic arts, 
for which they were indebted to the West. When Egypt in 1821 esta- 
blished its first printing press, that of Balaq, it drew upon Syro-Lebanese 
talent to man it. 

Following the civil war of 1860 the Deaconesses of Kaiserwerth, whose 
work comprised orphan training, hospital nursing and higher education, 
established a center in Sidon which was later transferred to Beirut. 
The same year saw the British Syrian Mission enter the field. Schoo!s 
for boys and girls were established by this mission in Damascus, Beirut, 
Ba‘labakk, Zahlah, ‘Ayn Zahaltah, Hasbayya and Shimlan. The 
British Syrian Training College for girls, opened in Beirut in 1860, is 
still an important institution for training teachers *. The mission 
added later a school for blind boys in that city. The Irish Presby- 
terian Mission began its work in Damascus in 1843. 


Education. — Missionary — using the term in its narrow Christian 
sense — effort, in both its Catholic and Protestant varieties, fell short 
of its aim. It failed in so far as it did not sufficiently put the truths. 
and affective values it wanted to convey into a context that would iden- 
tify them with the traditions and aspirations of the people it sought 
to influence. It did not translate its message into meaningful goals 
for others and did not relate it to the problems agitating the people’s 
minds at the time. Hardly any converts were recruited from the Moslem. 
camp. From among the Christians those who became Protestants. 
came mainly from the Greek Orthodox community and were organized 
in 1848 into an independent church, the Syrian Evangelical Church 
(al-Kanisah al-Injiliyah al-Siirtyah) with headquarters at Beirut. 

The emphasis in missionary work gradually shifted to education in 


II. Joseph NasRaLian, L’imprimerie au Liban (Harisa : St. Paul, 1949),. 
PP. 17-90. 

12. NASRALLAH, pp. I-7. 

13. For a discussion of this problem see A. DEMEERSEMAN, « Les données de 
la controverse autour du probléme de l’imprimerie», BLA, XVII (1954), Pp. 5 seq. 
ihe Roderic D. MatrHEws and Matta Axrawt, Education in Arab Countries 
t) 


Near East (Washington : American Council on Education, 1949), p. 499. 
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all its aspects : liberal, scientific, professional and technological. It was 
soon realized by the people that education of Western style enhanced 
personal prestige and increased the earning power of the recipient. It 
opened up new avenues of work at home and abroad hitherto unknown. 
French and American schools flourished throughout the land. Nor- 
mally an infiltrating culture hits first the city folk and among them the 
upper or middle class. The country folk gets it second-hand, filtered 
and adapted. But in this case such picturesque Christian villages as 
Siig al-Gharb, al-Shuwayr and ‘Ayn Waraqah offered special attraction 
with welcome relief from the summer heat in cities. The American 
educational effort culminated in the Syrian Protestant College (1866), 
now the American University of Beirut, the French in the Université 
Saint-Joseph (1874). At the opening exercises of the college building, 
Daniel Bliss president of the Syrian Protestant College struck a new 
note : 


A man white, black or yellow ; Christian, Jew, Mohammedan or heathen, may 
enter and enjoy all the advantages of this institution for three, four or eight years ; 
and go out believing in one God, in many gods, or in no God. But it will be impos- 
sible for anyone to continue with us long without knowing what we believe to be 
the truth and our reasons for that belief ™. 


Since then the University has severed its affiliation with the Mission 
board and has been functioning under an independent board of trustees 
in New York. Through the schools of medicine connected with the 
American and Jesuit universities the prevention and care of disease, 
heretefore in the hands of quacks, charm dealers, incantation writers 
and practitioners using textbooks from the days of ibn-Sina (Avicenna) 
and his contemporaries, enters upon its scientific era. The law school 
of Saint-Joseph provided Lebanon under the mandate and as a republic 
with most of its high officials. The graduates of these two Western 
institutions have exercised through all walks of life influence far out of 
proportion to their numbers. Nor was their influence limited to the 
area. These institutions attracted students from all over the Near 
East. When Isma‘il Pasha (1863-79), grandson of Muhammad ‘Ali 
and the Khedive of Egypt under whom the Suez Canal was opened, 
embarked on a plan of Europeanizing his administration, it was only 
natural for him to seek employees from among their graduates *. The 
founder-editors of the earliest scientific-literary magazine, al-Mugtataf, 
and one of the earliest newspapers of the Arabic world, al-Mugattam, 
were Ya‘qib Sarruf and Faris Nimr, early graduates of the American 
institution. AlMugtataf began its long and distinguished career in 
Beirut, whence it moved to Cairo, where al-Mugattam commanded at 
the turn of the century perhaps the largest circulation of any Arabic 


15. Stephen B. L. Penrosz, Jr., That They May Have Life (New York : Trustees 
of the American University, 1941), p. 28. 

16. Earl of Cromer, Modern Egypt (New York : Macmillan, 1909), vol. II, 
PP. 214-15. 
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newspaper. For competitor it had al-Ahrdm, founded also in Cairo 
and edited by Salim and Bisharah Taqla, two Lebanese of whom the 
latter was French-educated. Currently in its eightieth year al-Ahram 
is widely considered the leading Arabic journal. Another student of 
the American institution, Jurji Zaydan, likewise a Lebanese emigrant 
to Egypt, founded in 1892 the still flourishing monthly al-Hildl and 
himself became a pioneer in Arabic history writing of the critical, scien- 
tific type. Lebanon had its first newspaper before this in 1857, with 
Hadigat al-Akhbdar (orchard of news) edited by Khalil al-Khiri in Beirut, 
which survived until 1907 ?’. 

Western schools on Syro-Lebanese soil served as a model for those 
indigenous institutions, whether public or private, which sought to 
modernize themselves. This was especially true in the case of insti- 
tutions established by Christians, which even used French or English 
as a medium of instruction, particularly in the sciences where Arabic 
texts did not or could not exist. In 1864 the Greek Catholic Patriarch 
Gharighiriyis Yisuf founded in Beirut the Batriyarkiyah school which 
was followed in 1865 by the Greek Orthodox al-Thalathat al-Aqm4r 
and the Maronite al-Hikmah (1874) — all three European modeled and 
still flourishing *. With these colleges and schools went literary and 
scientific societies, printing presses, periodicals, receiving their inspira- 
tion from, if not actually patterned on, Western models. Such was 
the progress made by these foreign and indigenous schools that Lebanon 
achieved, without the benefit of any governmental aid, a degree of lite- 
racy unmatched by any of its neighboring lands. The only government 
institution of any account in autonomous Lebanon was that established 
by its first governor Da’iid Pasha at ‘Abayh, now supported by the 
Druze religious foundation. 

In the last quarter of the century a new type of poets, litterateurs 
and science writers was inching its way to the front, receiving its sti- 
mulation from the living present rather than the dead past. Modern 
Arabic drama was born on that day in 1848 when Marin al-Naqqish, 
who had been to Italy, presented in his own home an adaptation of 
Moliére’s L’Avare, to a select audience of Beirut notables and consuls. 
Two years later he presented again in his home a drama of his compo- 
sition on Hardin al-Rashid. Encouraged by the initial success he built 
next door a theatre, the first in the Arab world *. Under the ministra- 
tion of these new authors the Arabic language, for long the rusty medium 
for expressing mainly traditional unprogressive thought, rose reborn, 
ready to adapt itself to changed times and modern requirements. It 
followed its course of development in the twentieth century until it 


17. SAYDAN, vol. II, p. 123; cf. Tom J. McFappen, Daily Journalism in the 
Arab States (Columbus : Ohio State University Press, 1953), pp. 3-4. 

18. On the general status of education toward the end of the century consult 
Vital Curnet, Syrie, Liban et Palestine (Paris : Ernest Leroux, 1896), pp. 58-63, 
134-8, 395 seq. 

19. ZAYDAN, vol. II, p. 205. 
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virtually became, through newly coined technical, philosophical and 
scientific terms, capable of expressing with admirable precision the minu- 
test shades of meaning. Confronted with an analogous situation the 
modern European languages resorted to Greco-Latin sources. But 
Arabic, proudly disdaining foreign borrowings — except where terms 
were phonetically agreeable and grammatically assimilable — offered 
from its own roots enough raw material to manufacture the new structure. 
It had done it once before. Under Haran al-Rashid and his son al- 
Ma’miin it met the challenge of translators of Greek philosophy and 
science ®, though until then it was primarily a language of religion and 
poetry. Clearly the Arab East in general, Syria~-Lebanon in particular, 
was on the threshold of a new era, one of intellectual awakening and 
enlightenment. When Europe prior to this time was experiencing a 
similar transition from its Dark Ages to modernity the stimulation ot 
Arabic scientific thought and philosophy (originally Greek) ideas, in 
their Latin translation, was a major factor. The same process was 
now in operation but in reverse. Evidently when a people fall into 
the rut, they cannot lift themselves by their shoe strings. An outside 
force is necessary. 


II 


Social upheavals. — The new wave of ideas — secular, scientific, 
socio-economic, political, democratic, nationalistic — itself but a ripple 
of a world-wide tidal wave — that splashed all about the Eastern Medi- 
terranean seaboard wrought havoc With old traditions and cherished 
institutions, causing tensions, bringing about conflicts and leaving 
maladjustments in the social order. The general loosening of social 
controls inevitably results in a change in moral standards. The adoption 
of new traits inevitably involves the suppression of old ones. But 
old loyalties could be destroyed more quickly than new loyalties could 
be built. The new order created fresh problems for which it offered 
nosolution. Only the people of the Arabian Peninsula remained through- 
out the century practically unaffected. With their backs turned toward 
modernism, Westernism, and all that goes with it, the Arabians remained 
largely isolated and insulated with no opportunity for cross-fertilization 
or intercultural exchange. Kemalist Turkey swung to the extreme left. 
Its leaders advocated a complete break with the past, a severance of 
its people from their heritage and full acceptance of Western practices 
and values. The area under study, along with Egypt, followed the 
middle-of-the-road course, the hardest and most tortuous of the three. 
It involved evaluating, selecting, eliminating, adopting and adapting, 
then harmonizing and assimilating — in brief, reconciling what is sal- 
vaged of the wreckage of the past with what is acceptable from the pre- 


20. See above, p. 608. 
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sent. And what man could be wise enough to tell where the non- 
essential ends and the essential begins, to exercise a veto power when 
necessary and to make the proper adjustment between the old and the 
new ? 

Those human aspects of activity commonly labeled intellectual, social 
and economic overlap, act and react on each other. From the products 
of the Western or Western-style educational institutions there arose in 
the latter part of the century under discussion a new class consisting of 
merchants, physicians, lawyers, teachers and other professionals who 
visibly disrupted the social order that had prevailed for centuries. 
Hitherto the society throughout the area consisted by and large of 
only two classes : a higher one comprising large landowners, ecclesiasts 
— whether Moslem or Christian — and government administrators, 
and a lower one consisting of farmers, peasants and manual workers. 
The relatively small urban population did contain a middle class of 
craftsmen and businessmen, but that class was weak and disorganized. 
The crystallization and emergence of a truly middle class, effective and 
quasi- or semi-Westernized was therefore a new phenomenon. On this 
class centered the hope of building a solid framework on which a rising 
modern state or nation could rest. 

Concomitantly the institution of the family, as organized throughout 
the near East, began to show signs of cracking in its time-honored struc- 
ture. The family of the Eastern society was patriarchal — familiar 
since biblical days — consisting not only of father, mother and children 
but also of the sons’ wives and their children, all living under the same 
roof and united in their loyalty to the senior member of the institution. 
This was the tribal or clan system in miniature. For purposes of eco- 
nomy, cooperation, mutual aid, efficiency and self-preservation it was 
better suited for the social order than the small family type associated 
with the modern West. As a rule the son followed in the footsteps of 
the father and pursued his line of work. But now with the emergence 
of a new social class the old structure tumbled down. With its fall 
old family ties, loyalties and virtues were strained, if fet broken. Whe- 
never a social institution is loosed from its mooring its traditional mores 
and morals inevitably suffer. The situation was further complicated 
by the common practice of marriage inside the family unit. A husband 
commonly called his wife cousin (ibnat ‘ammi), and a cousin she usually 
was. In fact the consciousness of kinship, especially in rural places, 
extended beyond sanguine relationship to all neighbors or fellow villagers. 
The ordinary way of addressing an older man, even if a stranger, was, 
“O paternal (or maternal) uncle” (ya-‘amm, ya-khal) ; a woman, 
“QO aunt”. The older person would respond with “ O son” (ya-ibni), 
“O daughter” (ya-binti). With the breakdown of the patriarchal 
structure, marriage outside of the family became the rule rather than 
the exception #1, 


21. For more detailed study consult Carleton S. Coon, Caravan : The Story of 
the Middle East (New York : Henry Holt, 1951), pp. 171 seq., 226 seq. ; do., “‘ The 
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The greatly improved social status of women entailed new dangers 
and temptations. It aroused opposition in Moslem circles on religious 
grounds. The cause nevertheless found friends who ventured even 
further, advocating abolition of the veil and vehemently attacking 
polygamy and divorce as practised among Moslems. Such a champion 
was the Paris-educated Egyptian lawyer Qasim Amin, whose book 
Tahrir al-Mar'ah (the liberation of women, 1899) * touched off a 
general Islamic controversy. His rebuttal appeared two years later 
in al-Mar'ah al-Jadidah (the new woman). The movement for woman 
suffrage had to wait till after the first World War. But, undoubtedly, 
for it and other equally progressive ideas the late nineteenth century 
was the incubation period. Qasim Amin had a more illustrious compa- 
triot and contemporary in Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905), who was exiled 
for complicity in the ‘Arabi uprising of 1882 and sojourned in Syria 
and Lebanon from 1885 to 1888. Muhammad ‘Abduh taught at al- 
Azhar, edited in Paris, with his equally distinguished teacher and fellow- 
reformer JamAl-al-Din al-Afghani, an Arabic journal and finally occupied 
the highest religious post in his country, that of mufti. He advocated 
intellectual and political revivification of Islam, maintaining that basi- 
cally there was no conflict between the religion of Muhammad and 
science. The Egyptian reformer had as his chief disciple the Lebanese- 
born Muhammad Rashid Rida (d. 1935), who edited the master’s works, 
published his biography and carried on his message in the magazine 
al-Mandar. 


Economic transformation. — A Westerner visiting the area in the first 
decade of the nineteenth century would have been impressed by the 
strangeness of the local scene. Women, even the Christians among 
them, wore veils; men dressed in sirwal or ginbdz with tarbooshes, 
turbaned or loose ; all sat on cushions on the floor, slept on the floor, 
ate from trays without the benefit of knife or fork and only the rare 
among them could speak a foreign tongue. When the famous poet- 
scholar Nasif al-Y4ziji ** (1800-1871) tried to use the fork and knife 
for the first time, he felt “ like a Bedouin woman trying to walk on high 
heels’. What a great change the same visitor would have seen in the 
last decade! Admittedly it is easier to change the headgear than to 
change the head contents, but the superficial transformation was an 
index of a deeper change and a manifestation of economic infiltration 
into the entire social structure. After all, no economic development 
or change is possible without a corresponding and preceding change 
of attitude on the part of the individual or the group. The fact, however, 
remains that economic change does not as a rule involve deeply seated 


Impact of the West on Middle Eastern Social Institutions’, Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science, XXIV, no. 4 (1952), Pp. 3-24. See H. A. R. Gras, 
The Near East : Problems and Prospects (Chicago ; mo teray bine 1945), Pp. 33-64- 
22. Tr. O. Rescuer, Ueber die Frauenemancipation (Stuttgart, 1928) 
23. Mentioned above, p. 614. 
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emotion, as social or spiritual change does, and is therefore easier and 
quicker to achieve. No comparable sentimental attachment stands in 
the way. Even then it cannot do so without disturbing the existing 
order and introducing maladjustments somewhere along the line. 

At the beginning of the century Near Eastern economy functioned 
through simple, small and independent institutions. Agriculture was 
largely of the subsistence as opposed to the commercial type. The 
average farmer produced for himself and his family, except in such plains 
as al-Biqa‘ and North Syria controlled by feudal lords. The craftsman 
likewise operated on a narrow basis, purchased the raw material directly 
from its source and sold the finished product to the consumer, normally 
his neighbor or fellow townsman. The handloom was still an important 
adjunct of many a household. Neighborliness — an extension of the 
feeling of blood kinship ** — characterized business relationships as it did 
social ones. The typical city merchant had, associated with him, a son 
or brother, or both, and together performed the functions of buyers, 
salesmen and bookkeepers. The personal touch characterized most 
human affairs. But with the establishment of an autonomous Lebanon 
in the early sixties, the opening of the Suez Canal in the late sixties * 
and the improved methods of sea and land transportation, European 
goods began to flood the local market. These goods included factory- 
made textiles from Manchester, machine-made articles of furniture from 
Paris and other wholesale products of Western industry. Before this 
offensive the primitive local industry stood helpless. Certain commo- 
dities, such as alcoholic drinks, soft beverages, cigars and cigarettes, 
began their careers as luxuries but soon became necessities. What 
chance had native products in competition ? Soon the handicrafts 
in towns and villages began to dwindle or vanish. Rural changes reduced 
the number and proportion of agricultural workers, resulting in the rapid 
and extensive development of urban population. This was in part 
compensated for by the cultivation of the mulberry tree, for the raising 
of silkworms, and of tobacco along the northern coast and its hinterland, 
around al-Ladhiqiyah (Latakia) **, but that was chiefly for commercial 
purposes and depended upon the vagaries of the world market. Seri- 
ciculture remained a flourishing industry in the maritime plain and on 
the western slopes of Mount Lebanon until the first World War. The 
raised standard of living, the spread of education and the improved 
sanitary conditions greatly increased the population. The flow to the 
cities began. Beirut, which had started the century with less than 
5000 population, ended it with over 120,000 *”, Damascus at the end of 
the century had about 170,000%. In 1840 Syria-~-Lebanon-Palestine 
had an estimated population of a million and a quarter, in 1900 four 


24. See above, B. 619. 

25. See above, p. 610-611. 

26. Consult Suna, 31-4, 124-5, 218-20, 461. 
~ Cf. Jessup (vol. “hr ob. 25, 38 ; CUINET, p. 53. 
28. Cf. CUINET, p. 394. 
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millions ®,. The shift from farm to city life continued well into the 
twentieth century, giving present-day Beirut a population of 300,000, 
one-fourth of the entire population of the Lebanese Republic. In fact 
all major developments and significant movements of the early twentieth 
century had been noticeable trends in the late nineteenth. 

A new brand of merchants arose in the enlarged cities and gradually 
gathered the economic power into their hands. These were the merchants 
referred to above ® who had the intelligence and foresight to adopt 
Western techniques in business. He who was unable or unwilling to 
adapt himself to the new situation was left behind in the race. But 
these nouveaux riches, like their counterparts in other lands, were on 
the whole devoid of social responsibility toward their less fortunate 
fellow citizens. Thus the rich became richer and the poor at least 
relatively poorer. 

Under the old order the two classes had lived in much the same general 
way, occupying houses of native architecture, though one might have 
been small and the other large, wearing the same clothes, though one 
of cotton or wool and the other of silk. The visibility of wealth was 
poor. But now the wealthy man could display his wealth in terms of 
jewelry shining on his fingers or dangling from his wife’s neck ; she or 
both could and did wear Paris-style garments, live in villas or chateaux 
and feast with their guests on exotic foods and drinks. Even when 
the disparity was not so great it appeared great. Deeper than that 
the lower classes had become more acutely aware of their status and at 
the same time convinced that their economy of scarcity and privation 
was not necessarily God-decreed but man-made, subject to amelioration 
and change. As early as 1859 the rising feeling of discontent expressed 
itself in a Maronite peasant uprising against the Khazins, feudal lords 
of the Kisraw4n district. The leader was a farrier named Taniyds 
Shahin, who hailed from a small mountain village, Rayfin. The rebels 
drove many lords from their estates and parcelled out their property 
among themselves. In their bill of complaint ** al-Khazins alleged 
that for the last fourteen months the rebels had been killing their women, 
burning their homes, cutting down their mulberry and other trees and 
carrying away their flocks and that their petition to the Ottoman autho- 
rities for redress had gone unheeded. Evidently the authorities were 
pursuing their favorite policy of ‘“‘ divide and rule”. Shahin called his 
regime jumhtiriyah *, “‘ people’s government ”’, republic, the same term 
now used for the government of Lebanon and other republics. Coming 
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on the eve of the conflict with the Druzes, who stood solidly behind their 
feudal chiefs, the Maronite peasant revolt was ill timed. In fact it had 
no historic parallel in the annals ot the Arab East. 


Communications. — Improved economy calls for better and quicker 
transportation. As a measure of relief for the war-stricken area and 
to facilitate the movement of their own troops, the French constructed 
in 1860 to 1861 a cobblestone road between Beirut and Lebanon’s capital 
Dayr al-OQamar. More important was the highway built by a French 
company, Compagnie de la route de Beyrouth 4 Damas, and opened 
in 1863 with diligence service *. Later offshoots from this trunk route 
brought a large number of Syrian and Lebanese towns and villages 
within one network. Horse-drawn carriages began to roll. Da’ad 
Pasha (1861-8) inaugurated a program of public works which was con- 
tinued by his second successor Rustem Pasha (1873-83). In the first 
year of Na“am Pasha’s regime, 1892, la Société des chemins de fer 
ottomans économiques de Beyrouth-Damas-Houran, started its work 
on the railroad which took almost two years to cross the mountain and 
was inaugurated on March 1, 1894. Later constructions extending into 
the twentieth century connected Beirut and Damascus not only with 
cities in their area but in the neighboring lands : Turkey, al-‘Iraq and 
al-Hijaz *. The new means of communication made it possible to cover 
in an hour what it had taken a day todo. They broke down the age-old 
isolation of communities, facilitated the admission of imported goods 
into the remotest corners of the two lands and, of course, created new 
problems. They brought even the Bedouin tribes of the Syrian Desert, 
for the first time in their long history, within the range of civilization 
but meantime adversely affected the camel industry, which lay at the 
base of nomadic economy. At the turn of the century Syria-Lebanon 
had become the “ most civilised province of Turkey ® ”’. 


Emigration. — Pressure from the increased population found a safety 
valve in emigrating to foreign lands. Ottoman oppression and misrule 
was another major factor. The bulk of the emigrants were Christians. 
Egypt under the British, beginning with 1882, offered a wider and more 
rewarding field especially for the educated group. The British adminis- 
tration found in them a “ godsend” *. In Lord Cromer’s judgment : 


A high-class Syrian ** is an accomplished gentleman, whose manners and general 
behaviour admit of his being treated on a footing of perfect social equality by 
high-class Europeans. His intellectual level is also high. He can do more than 


te p. 42; M. Jouprain, La question du Liban (Paris : Rousseau, 1908), 
P. 545. 

34. CUINET, pp. 36, 42, 605; JOUPLAIN, p. 552; THOUMIN, p. 180. 
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copy the Europeans... It would, in a word, be wholly incorrect to say that he 
merely apes civilisation **. 


Before 1890 emigration was officially permitted only to Egypt, then 





nominally a part of the Ottoman Empire, but smuggling recognized 


no official limitations. Egypt was not able to meet the increasing 


demand. Merchant settlements were established in Manchester, Mar- fF 
seilles, Paris and other Western centers. In the seventies Lebanese 7 


discovered the United States. The early emigrants were largely from 
the lower class, young men who expected to establish a temporary resi- 
dence beyond the seas, amass great fortunes and then return to their 
villages to build red-roofed houses and live happily ever after. But no 
sooner had the gold of the New World begun to glitter before their and 
their compatriots’ eyes than the movement became a mass movement. 
That was in the last decade of the century. The first recorded story 
of an emigrant was that of young Antiina al-Bish‘ alani of Salima, Leba- 
non, who landed in Boston in 1854 after having incurred the hostility 
of his Maronite people for associating with Protestant Americans *. 
The first family was Damascene, that of Joseph Arbeely in 1878. A pic- 
ture of this family carries significantly the following translated from 
Arabic : “‘ The children and I have happily found liberty ®.’’ Splashes 
soon reached Canada, Mexico and other Central and South American 
countries. The first Lebanese entered Brazil in 1880. In the last 
decade of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth 
the movement became a mass movement. The sentiment of the period 
was expressed by a Christian Lebanese who followed his father to the 
Sudan : “ No attachment to the soil of Syria, no idea that Syria was 
the natural home of the Syrians, ever developed in my mind. Rather 
it seemed that the best thing people who had been so unfortunate as 
to be born in Syria could do was to leave it as soon as they could, and 
adopt some other country “.” 

Today there is hardly a good-sized town in the Americas that is not 
represented by an Arabic-speaking emigrant or his descendants. Sene- 
gal, New Zealand and Australia, among other lands, have been added 
to the list of countries with colonies of Syrian and Lebanese origin. 
It is estimated that those of Lebanese origin living currently outside 
of Lebanon are numerically equal to those still in it and financially 
superior to them. These emigrants wrote the modern chapter in the 
history of a diaspora begun by the Phoenicians and continued in Roman- 
Byzantine times. 

By their generous remittances the emigrants bolstered the economy 


38. CROMER, vol. nh 218. 
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of their old homelands. Through their writings, letters and return 
visits they reinforced the principles of secularism, individualism, self- 
determination, democracy and nationalism already in operation there. 
To the one-lane bridge which had for years carried traffic from West 
to East there was now added another lane operating from East to West. 
Lebanon became a revolving door admitting Western goods, personnel 
and influences and sending out Near Eastern goods and personnel. 


Ill 


A strand of secularism. — Hitherto the outlook on life throughout 
the Near East, cradle of the three monotheistic religions, has been reli- 
gious, the orientation mystical. Everyday happenings received a pro- 
vidential interpretation. A plague of locusts, an epidemic of smallpox, 
a failure of the wheat crop was an act of God — in the literal sense. 
With the advancement of scientific knowledge, a more critical and ratio- 
nal approach was made possible to the problems of life. A strand of 
secularism crept in. Religious sanctions began to decline. The oppo- 
sition of religious leaders was sharpened especially in the Moslem com- 
munity. For Islam is an authoritarian religion comprising, in addition 
to beliefs and practices, God-given legislation regulating the socio- 
economic life. Underlying the entire unfavorable reaction or active 
opposition to modernism or Westernism in all its aspects was a feeling 
of insecurity on the part of the representatives of the host culture, a 
lurking fear that the intruding culture might not only undermine the 
social structure but the basic tenets of their faith and their ideal of the 
good life. 

As a matter of fact the impact of the West failed to produce in the 
country under discussion any radical change in the religious and meta- 
physical sphere of thought. The changes were largely marginal ; the 
solid core of dogmas and principles involved in Islam in this area remained 
practically untouched. No Moslem thinker or writer, so far as is known, 
publicly challenged the dogmas of the oneness of God, the finality of 
Muhammad’s mission and the holiness of the Koran. Indeed it may 
be asserted that out of the debris of the Near East society, the one insti- 
tution which emerges virtually intact is that of Islam the religion ®. 
Islam the culture changed, but Islam the religion remained. In the 
case of the Christians one writer may be singled out, Shibli al-Shumayyil, 
who was born in Kafar Shima, Lebanon, 1860, studied medicine at the 
American University of Beirut and worked in Cairo where he died in 1917. 
Influenced by the Darwinian theory, on which he wrote extensively, 
al-Shumayyil expressed sceptical views on the Christian tradition far 


42. For more on this consult Bayard Dopcz, ‘‘ Comments on Spiritual and 
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in advance of his time for this area. Two of the most prominent Leba- 
nese-born American writers, Jubran Khalil Jubran (Gibran, d. 1931, 
New York) and Ameen Rihani (d. 1940, Lebanon), were also outspoken 
in their criticism of the ecclesiastical order and the traditional institu- 
tions of Christianity. 

Toynbee’s “ four-point thesis has been generally sustained in this 
case study. Individual traits of an alien culture are more readily admit- 
ted than the culture itself taken as a whole ; the penetrative power of 
a strand of cultural radiation is usually in inverse ratio to that strand’s 
value ; the technological strand is apt to penetrate faster and farther 
than the political, religious or artistic strand ; once an element of an 
encroaching culture is admitted it tends to draw others. A millennium 
before, the Arabic-speaking peoples borrowed extensively from Greek 
sources, following a process of pick and choose and concentrating on 
science and philosophy without facing dangers faced in the nineteenth 
century and without imperilling the entire structure of their society. 
The difference lay in the fact that Islam then was still in its prime and 
the Arab empire in its heyday. There was no prevalent feeling of 
inferiority on the part of the Moslems. The usual conscious or sub- 
conscious devices for self-protection were hardly necessary. 


Political repercussions. — The nineteenth century witnessed the earliest 
serious attempts at the modernization of the canon Law of Islam (sha- 
ri‘ah), which had at least theoretically, ruled supreme until then 
throughout the Ottoman realm. Attempts at reform took the form of 
codes and regulations (tanzimdt) intended not only for the benefit of 
the people concerned but also for use as weapons of diplomacy against 
the European Powers interfering in the domestic affairs of the Sublime 
Porte. Russia was pushing her claim for the protection of the Greek 
Orthodox throughout the Empire as France had been exercising a sort 
of protection over the Catholics“. The Khatt-4 Sharif (noble rescript) 
of 1839 and the Khatt-i Humdyiin (imperial rescript) of 1856 guaranteed 
the lives and property of all subjects irrespective of race and creed, 
thus aiming at the removal of the disabilities under which Christian 
and Jewish subjects labored. The Humdyién provided for mixed courts 
to adjudicate cases in which Moslems and non-Moslems were involved. 
Those regulations, however, remained “ink on paper”, because they 
carried no effective implementation and were not supported by a favo- 
rable public opinion. The opposition was not entirely from the Moslem 
camp. The ecclesiastical hierarchy, both Christian and Jewish, who 
had heretofore supervised the religious and charitable institutions of 
their flocks and administered their laws of marriage, divorce and inheri- 
tance, considered the new regulations an encroachment on their authority 


43. Arnold Toynper, The World and the West (London : Oxford University 


Press, 1953), pp. 67-71. 
44. See above, - 611. 
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and on their coffers“. Equally premature was the constitution pro- 
claimed in December 1876 by ‘Abd-al-Hamid (Abdul-Hamid) the draft 
of which was proposed by his liberal-minded grand vizir Midhat Pasha, 
later governor of Syria, and modeled on the French and Belgian consti- 
tutions. It announced a new egalitarian citizenship, Ottomanism, 
established the principle of popular representation through a bicameral 
parliament and hoped for a new concept of patriotism that would save 
the decrepit empire. Syria sent its representatives, some of whom were 
Lebanese, to the parliament. In the following year, however, the sultan, 
whose sincerity had been suspect from the outset, banished his prime 
minister and dissolved the parliament. 

Business legislation fared better. The commercial code promulgated 
in 1850, the penal code of 1858, that of commercial procedure of 1861 
and that of maritime commerce issued in 1863, all following European 
models, chiefly French in keeping with the tendencies of the time, had 
easy sailing. The shari‘ah does not cover this field“. The year 1861 
witnessed the establishment of a special tribunal in the provinces to 
administer the commercial legislation ; eighteen years later, under pres- 
sure from European powers, a complete system of regulated (civil) 
courts (mahdkim nizdmiyah) arose, alongside the religious courts, for 
the trial of cases under the new laws which rested upon decrees of sultans 
and provided for changed conditions such as those due to contacts 
with foreigners. 

Other than in this realm, the political, no appreciable infiltration 
found its way into Syria-Lebanon through official Turkish channels. 
The channels of transmission in this area differed from those in Turkey 
proper, where military instruction and diplomatic activity played a 
major role *”. In both Turkey and our area, however, the French Revo- 
lution and its repercussions were a significant factor. From this area 
new thoughts radiated to the entire Near East. 

French political thought, generally dominant in Europe throughout 
the nineteenth century, found its way then into North Africa and Western 
Asia. For export purposes its dogmas appeared in neat little packages 
carrying euphonious labels : Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. Before long 
writers in Arabic began to cogitate these terms but it was sometime before 
the concepts took root. The context was provided when more knowledge 


45. For a recent treatment see Roderic H. Davison, “ Turkish Attitudes con- 
Christian-Muslim E pee 2 ~ the Nineteenth Century’, The American 
Historical Review, LIX (1954 2. Bp 
46. For more on the ie Of temic jurisprudence to modern social 
needs consult J. N. D. ANDERSON, “ Recent Developments in Shari‘a Law ” 
The Muslim World, XL (1950), pp. 244-56 ; XLI (1951), pp. 34-48, _ 113-26, 186-98 : 
XLII (1952), pp. 33-47, 124- 40, 190-206, 257-76 ; Subhi MaumasANI, “‘ Muslims : 
Decadence and Renaissance’, The Muslim orld, XLIV (1954), pp. 186-201 ; 
Colloquium on Islamic Culture (Princeton : University Press, 1954), PP. 72-6: 
aah Lresesny, “ Impact on Western Law in the Countries of the Near 
he George Washington Law Review, XXII (1953), Pp. 127-55. 
47. Cf. Be Lewis, ‘‘ The Impact of the French Revolution on Turkey ”, 
Journal of World History, 1 (1953), pp. 108-12. 
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about the French Revolution and the Anglo-Saxon system of democratic 
government became widespread. The Napoleonic expedition in Egypt 
found the services of Syrians and Lebanese who knew French conve- 
niently handy, as the British found later in the case of those who knew 
English *. One of these employed was Niqila al-Turk of Dayr al-Qamar 
(d. 1828), whose work on the expedition, including material on the Revo- 
lution, was considered of such merit as to be translated into French 
in 1839 ®. 

It was not until the closing decades of the nineteenth century that 
technical terms associated with Western political theory and practice 
found adequate treatment in Arabic writings. The authors, as to be 
expected, were Syrian and Lebanese Christians educated in American 
and French institutions and operating largely in Egypt. Ottoman 
censorship and espionage made it difficult for them to work at home with 
impunity. Especially oppressive and long was the Hamidian regime 
(1876-1909), which sentenced to death in absentia a number of Arabic 
writers in Egypt and the United States. In a conversation with 
Dr. Nimr ® in Cairo in January 1951 the ninety-four-year old veteran 
said to this writer, “‘ ‘Abd-al-Hamid condemned us to death; we 
condemned him to deposition. He was not able to execute his sentence, 
but we were”. The “red sultan” was deposed by the Young Turks 
in 1909. Among the earliest writers to address themselves to the subject 
of liberty (hurriyah) and equality (musdwah), defining and characteri- 
zing them, was an Aleppine, Faransis Marrash (1836-73), who was educa- 
ted in Paris". Another Aleppine, a turbaned Moslem, ‘Abd-al-Rahman 
al-Kawakibi (1846-1906), authored the most devastating criticism of 
despotic rule issued by any Arab writer of the century, Tabd’s‘ al- 
Istibddd wa-Maséri‘ al-Isti‘bdad, which appeared’ undated carrying his 
initial only. Persecuted by the government he fled to Cairo, where he 
died. Al-Kawakibi differed from the others in being a product of the 
native schools *. With him the Moslems begin to participate in the 
leadership of the liberal movement. At the commencement exercises 
of the American University of Beirut in 1888 an eighteen year old senior, 
Ilyas Salih, born in Beirut, recited an original poem on liberty in which 
one verse proclaimed : “‘ Thou art free, O man, know it and teach it, 
Thou art free and this is a truism *.”’ He was immediately interrupted 
by the wali (vali) of the city who protested on the ground that the land 


48. See above, p. 623. 

49. His memoirs, Mudhakkirat have been edited and translated into French 
by Gaston Wier, Nicolas Turc, Chronique d’ Egypte (2798-1804) (Cairo : Institut 
Fran¢ais, 1950). See Yisuf I. Sarkis, Mu‘jam al-Majbi‘at al-‘Arabiyah w-al- 
Mu‘arrabah (Cairo : Sarkis, 1928), cols 630-32 ; Cl. Huart, Littérature Avrabe 
(Paris : Colin, 1902), p. 406. 

50. Mentioned above, p. 616. 

51. ZAYDAN, vol. II, pp. 253-6; for a —— of his writing see Ra’if Kutri, 
al-Fiky al-‘Avabi al-H (Beirut : al- af, 1943), pp. 187-8. 

52. ZAYDAN, vol. I, pp. 322-4; SarKis, cols 1574-6 ; for specimens see KuORI, 


Pp. 204-12. 
53. Zaveie, vol. II, p. 288 ; Kurt, p. 282. 
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and whatever was on it belonged to the Commander of the Believers. 

Meantime the concepts of patrie, fatherland, patriotism, nation, 

nationalism were making their way into the hearts and minds of Arabic 
writers. The necessary vocabulary was acquiring currency. In 1870 
Butrus al-Bustani** issued a literary scientific bi-monthly, al-Jinan 
(orchards), which carried this motto : “ Patriotism is an article of faith ” 
(Hubb al-watan min al-iman) — a brand new expression carrying with 
ita novel concept. The term for love of country had occurred before in 
Arabic literature but not in this modern, technical sense. An Aleppine 
judge-poet ibn-al-Wardi (d. 1348) composed an ode still memorized by 
school children in which he admonished his people against love of country 
as a manifest weakness. Islam, a medieval institution, recognizes no 
such modern concepts. Its geography is ecumenical with the world 
divided into an “‘ abode of peace ”’ where the faithful live in a theoretical 
fraternity, and an “‘ abode of war”. For “ patriotism” Adib Ishaq, 
among other writers, used wataniyah, which since then has begun to 
figure prominently in Arabic literature. Adib also treated such kindred 
subjects as watan (homeland) and wmmah (in the sense of nation) ®. 
He was educated at the Lazarist school * of his native city Damascus. 
He first edited a newspaper in Beirut then moved on to Egypt where 
he issued a weekly in Cairo and a daily in Alexandria. His premature 
death in 1885 at the age of twenty-nine terminated a most brilliant 
and promising career. It will be noted that the newspapers of the period 
were the chief medium through which reformers and progressives trans- 
mitted their thoughts. 

True mountaineers, the Lebanese have maintained through the cen- 
turies a tradition of human dignity, self-respect and passion for indepen- 
dence. Attempts at disarming or overtaxing them were almost inva- 
riably met with resistance. When, therefore, in 1820 and 1821 they 
rose against the exorbitant tax agents of their own amir Bashir al-Shihabi 
there was nothing surprising. But the term they applied to their move- 
ment ‘démmiyah seems newly coined and smacks not phonetically but 
semantically of les communes, commoners. The first uprising became 
known to the chroniclers of the period as ‘Ammiyat Antilyas, from the 
place where it started four miles north of Beirut ; the second as ‘Ammiyat 
Lahfad (Lihfid), a village farther north in the Kisrawan district. For 
these uprisings the people chose their own leaders 5’. The Lebanese 
rebels against the Egyptian regime, which in 1840 tried to disarm them, 
issued a proclamation in Antilyds in which this striking statement occurs : 
“May the bones of our brethren who died in the path of liberty (al- 
hurriyah) rest in peace! For truly they have matched by their courage 
those Frenchmen who, when threatened with extinction unless they 


54. Mentioned above, p. 614. 

55. KuOrI, pp. 214-23, 127-9; ZAYDAN, vol. II, pp. 69-73. 

56. Cited above, p. 612. 

57. Yusuf al-Diss, Mukhiasar Ta’rikh Siiviyah (Beirut : al-‘Umumiyah, 1907), 
vol. II, pp. 275-8. 
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surrendered, preferred death, waded through the bloody depths of war 
and slaughtered a hundred and fifty thousand men *.” An agreement 
among the rebels on that occasion to fight to the bitter end carried the 
signatures of the jumhiir of the Druzes, Christians, Matawilah (Shi'ites) 
and Moslems **. In his Arabic proclamation to the Egyptians Napoleon 
introduced his address with ‘‘ from the side of the French public (jum- 
hiir)”’ to which he added “ based upon a foundation of liberty ®”’. 


Nationalism. — Of all the dynamic ideas introduced by the West, 
nationalism proved to be by far the most dynamic. As a conscious, 
purposeful movement it dates from eighteenth century Europe, more 
specifically from the French Revolution. Its component elements 
— nationality and patriotism — had existed for sometime before, but 
were now fused and exaggerated through nationalism into a new social 
phenomenon. In essence it is loyalty to one’s national state that trans- 
cends or comprises all other loyalties not excluding those of language 
and religion. As such, the modern concept of nationalism is in conflict 
with Islam the religion. Islam is universal ; nationalism is local, ope- 
rating within limited geographical boundaries. Islam exalts spiritual 
values, nationalism material ones. According to nationalism all within 
the nation, regardless of creed or color, are bound to stand together 
against all outsiders ; according to Islam all followers of the religion of 
Muhammad — no matter what their geographic distribution may be — 
constitute a brotherhood set against the rest of the world *. No wonder 
then that the introduction of this Western institution came late and 
its progress was slow. Moreover, time was necessary for the exposition 
and elaboration of the doctrine by the intelligentsia, for its championship 
by groups or individuals ready to sacrifice even life for its realization 
and for its lodgement in the minds and hearts of the masses. The 
resolutions passed at the Arab congress held in Paris in 1913, the first 
of its kind, attended by twenty-four delegates mostly from Syria and 
Lebanon (including three emigrants in the United States) sought decen- 
tralization not separation from the Ottoman state ®. The nationalist 
movement did not set the Arab people on fire until the first World War 
when the Wilsonian doctrine of self-determination provided the spark, 
and opposition to the Ottoman nationalism of the Young Turks the fuel. 
The practical harmonization with Islam was effected when Western- 
educated Moslem leaders, with more religion on their tongues than in 
their hearts, utilized the religious prejudices and sentiments of the 
masses for their nationalistic purposes. Nevertheless in a recent con- 
versation with the shaykhs (sheikhs) and mujtahids of al-Najaf and 


» P. 
Niqila AL-TURK, Mudhabhirat, p. 8; Haydar at-SuimAsi, Lubndn fi ‘Ahd 
aDuad al-Shihabiyin, ed . Asad Rustum and Fu’ad A. al-Bustani Beirut, 
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Karbala’, these top-ranking theologians and law interpreters of Shi-‘ah 
Islam admitted to this writer that they still consider Islam supra-national 
demanding loyalty that is transcendent and providing laws as good for 
the twentieth as for the seventh century ®. 

Born in the closing decades of the nineteenth century, Arab nationalism 
(qawmiyah) remained throughout those decades an intellectual, cultural 
movement. Its basis was the new awareness on the part of the educated 
group of the past glory of the Arabs, the extent of their empire and the 
brilliant contributions made by its peoples in the fields of literature, 
science, philosophy, art and architecture on both the national and inter- 
national levels. Its assumptions were that the Arabic-speaking peoples 
who shared a common language and common cultural heritage, could 
and should share common aspirations for the future and thus constitute 
one nation *, In this it differed from the Pan-Islamic (al-jdmi‘ah 
al-Islamiyah) movement fathered by Jamal-al-Din al-Afghani (1839-97), 
whose base of operation was also Egypt, where he had found his ablest 
disciple and collaborator in Muhammad ‘Abduh ®. 

The man credited with striking the spark that touched off Arab natio- 
nalism was Ibrahim al-Y4ziji (1847-1906), who had collaborated with 
the Jesuits ®* and taught at the Greek Catholic Patriarchate school 
in Beirut *. In 1894 al-Y4ziji visited Europe and then settled in Cairo, 
where he issued two magazines al-Baydn and al-Diya’. While in Beirut 
he belonged to a society, al-Jam‘iyah al-‘Ilmiyah al-Striyah (Syrian 
learned society), founded in 1857, the first organization on record to 
express interest in the progress of the country as a unit and in promoting 
its intellectual life. At a secret session of this society held in 1868, 
young Ibrahim recited an original poem that may be considered the 
first patriotic hymn in modern Arabic. In it one hemistich sounded 
the clarion call of the new movement : “ Arise, ye Arabs, and awake! ”’ 
(tanabbahu ayyuha-l-‘Arabu w-astafiqu) ®. Verses from this ode 
appear in the fragmentary records of a secret society organized seven 
years later in Beirut by five graduates of the American University of 
Beirut of whom Faris Nimr was one ®. The political awakening, with 
the urge for throwing off the Ottoman yoke, was bound to come in the 
wake of intellectual awakening and the shattering of traditional fetters. 

With the shift in theme, a shift in locale became necessary. Under 
all conditions Cairo provided the movement with a freer opportunity 
to operate and spread. Here, however, it developed a new aspect : 
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hostility to the West occasioned by the British occupation. A powerful 
weapon borrowed from the West began now to be directed against it ”. 
Such a military-political impact as the occupation of Egypt was by its 
very nature more obtrusive and abrupt and more likely to produce a 
violent and hostile reaction than the slower and seemingly beneficent 
technological and economic penetration. 

Confronted with varied problems that pertained primarily if not 
entirely to the local scene, the infant Arab movement in Egypt began 
to be fragmented. The Egyptians started to concentrate on opposition 
to British domination. This became the touchstone of Egyptianism. 
The modern Egyptian therewith discovered for the first time that he 
was an Egyptian. Egyptian nationalism was born. As it parted com- 
pany with Pan-Arabism, it developed its own characteristics. In 1908 
when the Young Turks launched their brand of Ottoman nationalism 
the Arab movement found itself in conflict with it and was fed on oppo- 
sition to it. Turkish nationalism aimed at unifying the heterogeneous 
communities within their realm of which the Arab was one; Arab 
nationalism had then set for aim the liberation of its constituency from 
Turkish rule. Likewise the imposition of the French mandate in Syria 
and Lebanon and the British mandate in Palestine and al-‘Iraq served 
to generate strong ill feeling against the West, to sharpen the provincial 
type of nationalism in these territories and to fragment further the 
Pan-Arab movement. Thus it may be said that the political-military 
penetration of our area as represented by the mandates proved to be 
the most offensive of all, leaving a legacy of resentment that has not yet 
been outlived 7. One beneficent result of the political impact was the 
establishment of constitutional forms of government with at least fagades 
of democracy in the lands of the Arab Crescent. 

With the firm establishment of nationalism as a ruling passion in 
life and of the democratic forms of government the impact of the West 
completed its work, after having taken Syria and Lebanon on an accele- 
rated journey that carried them in a few decades from their dark ages 
to the dawn of their age of enlightenment. 


70. Nabih A FAris, Min al-Zawiyah al-'‘Arabiyah (Beirut : Dar Bayrit, 1953), 
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71. For more d consult Philip K. Hitt, History of the Arabs, 5th ed. 
(London and New York : Macmillan, 1951), pp. 705 seq. 
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L’IRAN AU XIXe SIECLE 
par 
Ali-Akbar S1rassi *. 


INTRODUCTION 


A situation géographique du plateau de I|’Iran qui en fait l’un des 
carrefours les plus fréquentés du vieux continent, n’a pas laissé 
au pays qui en porte le nom et qui, au cours de sa longue histoire, 

en a occupé tantét la totalité, tantét la plus grande partie, la possibilité 
de jouir de la tranquillité et de la stabilité relatives que tant d’autres pays 
ont connues pendant leur existence. 

Les grandes migrations entreprises par les premiers Aryens issus de 
l’Inde, les conduisirent aux steppes de la Russie et en Europe oi ils 
s’installérent. Toutefois, un de leurs nombreux groupes, dans son avance 
vers le Nord et le Nord-Ouest, se heurta sur le plateau de |’Iran a des 
obstacles et 4 des ennemis qu’il ne fut pas aisé de vaincre et qui l’obli- 
gérent a s’y arréter et, bon gré mal gré, 4s’y fixer. Ce groupe représentait 
les premiers ancétres des Iraniens d’aujourd’hui. Restés, pour ainsi dire, 
sur la route — sur cette route que désormais suivront ou essaieront de 
suivre des hordes barbares et des conquérants — au lieu d’avoir atteint 
l’étape, ces Aryens connaitront au cours des siécles, les inconvénients 
réservés 4 tout ce qui encombre les routes : ils furent piétinés plus d’une 
fois et subirent des invasions terribles et des massacres sans pareils dans 
l’Histoire. Ce sera d’abord la conquéte d’Alexandre le Grand (Iv® siécle 
av. J.-C.), ensuite la poussée arabe (vue siécle ap. J.-C.) et, plus tard, 
l’invasion mongole (xI® siécle), pour ne citer que les plus anciennes et 
les plus importantes des épreuves que le sort avait réservées a |’Iran. 

On sait que tous ces malheurs n’empéchérent pas ce pays de fonder 
les Empires les plus puissants, tels que celui des Médes d’abord, et ceux, 
ensuite, des Achéménides (du vil® au Iv® siécles av. J.-C.), des Sassa- 
nides (du 11® au vit siécles) et des Séfévides (du xvi® au xvir® siécles) 


* Article offert par l’auteur, sur la demande du Prof. J. Basapre, Membre de 
la Commission Internationale. 
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et de jouir d’une civilisation et d’une culture florissantes qui rayonnérent 
partout dans le monde. Méme pendant les périodes de soumission forcée 
a l’étranger, l’Iran conservera son individualité et finira toujours par 
subjuguer moralement ses vainqueurs ?. 

Cet état de choses a duré, sous des formes variées, jusqu’d nos jours. 
Pendant le x1x® siécle qui est l’objet propre de la présente étude, c’est 
bien encore la situation géographique et stratégique de |’Iran qui attire 
l’attention de Napoléon et lui suggére l’idée de faire traverser ce pays 
par ses troupes et d’atteindre l’Angleterre dans |’Inde. La perspective 
d’une telle éventualité ne fit qu’accroitre le vif intérét que portait déja 
l’Angleterre 4 |’Iran, et cela d’autant plus qu’a peine le danger frangais 
disparu, le danger russe se faisait jour 4 l’horizon avec beaucoup de 
précision. 

En fait, tout le x1x® siécle est marqué en Iran par cette rivalité anglo- 
russe de pénétration et d’hégémonie, la Russie cherchant a atteindre 
« une mer chaude », le Golfe Persique, et l’Angleterre s’évertuant a l’en 
empécher. Cette lutte aboutira, on le sait, a l’accord de 1907 par lequel 
les deux Puissances partageront |’Iran en deux zones d’influence, accord 
que diverses circonstances et, en premier lieu, la révolution persane et 
l’établissement du régime constitutionnel rendront caduc. 

C’est encore la situation géographique de |’Iran qui, plus tard, vaudra 
& ce pays, pendant les deux derniéres guerres mondiales, la violation 
de sa neutralité et le piétinement de son sol par les armées allemandes, 
turques, russes et anglaises. 

De toutes ces épreuves l’Iran sortira victorieux, car comme le faisait 
justement remarquer Gobineau au milieu du xIx® siécle : 

« On mutilera en vain la Perse, on la divisera, on lui pourra dter son 
« nom, elle restera la Perse, et, partant, ne saurait mourir. I] me semble 
« voir un granit que les flots de la mer ont roulé dans les profondeurs, 
« qu’une révolution du globe a mis 4 sec, qu’un fleuve a encore promené, 
« et qui, usé, arrondi aux angles, éraillé en maints endroits, mais toujours 
« granit, repose, pour le moment, au centre d’un vallon aride. Il repren- 
« dra ses pérégrinations quand il plaira 4 la nature. Peu lui importe |’élé- 
« ment qui l’emportera et les aventures qu’il pourra courir. Tant qu'il 
« n’aura pas disparu, il sera toujours granit ; et, pour une force qui 
« l’écornera 4 peine en cent ans, il en usera des milliers *. » 


L’IRAN AU XIX® SIECLE 


I 
HISTOIRE POLITIQUE DE L’IRAN AU XIX® SIECLE 


Trois faits principaux caractérisent l’histoire de l|’Iran pendant le 
x1x® siécle. C’est d’abord le régne de la dynastie des « Kadjar » qui débute 


1. Ali Akbar Srass1, « L’Iran et l’Organisation de son Enseignement », Cahiers 
de V’Orient Contemporain, XX (Paris, 1949), PP. 193-201. 
2. Comte de GoBINEAU, Trois Ans 


sie (Paris, 1922), II, pp. 29-30. 
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vers 1780 avec l’avénement d’Agha-Mohammad Khan, pour couvrir 
tout le x1x® siécle et prendre fin au début du siécle suivant, en 1925, 
avec l’accession au tréne de Réza Chah Pahlavi *. C’est ensuite l’encer- 
clement de I’Iran par la Russie et |’Angleterre et l’établissement de leur 
hégémonie dans ce pays, soit par le moyen des guerres qu’elles lui 
imposent, soit par les méthodes de pénétration pacifique qu’elles 
emploient, leur rivalité les conduisant, comme il vient d’étre mentionné, 
a la conclusion de l’accord de 1907. Et c’est, enfin, le contact continu 
de |’Iran avec |’Europe et I’infiltration des idées nouvelles dans ce pays 
dont l’occidentalisation, commencée avec hésitation, aboutira au début 
du xx® siécle 4 la Révolution persane. 

Tombé dans un état de féodalisme aprés la chute des rois Séfévis 
(survenue en 1722), l’Iran en fut délivré par un de ses fils les plus valeu- 
reux, Nadir Chah (1736-1747), qui guerroya victorieusement contre ses 
voisins (turcs, russes, afghans...) et conquit I’Inde. A son déclin, le pays 
allait retomber dans |’anarchie lorsque Karim-Khan Zand s’empara du 
pouvoir (1760) et fit connaitre 4 son peuple une ére de paix et de justice 
qui refiétaient la simplicité et les magnifiques qualités naturelles de ce 
bon monarque. 

A sa mort, survenue en 1780, l’un des chefs de la tribu « Kadjar », 
retenu en otage 4 Chiraz, capitale du pays sous Karim-Khan, s’évada, 
se rendit au milieu des siens 4 Astrabad, et, aprés diverses péripéties, 
parvint 4 mettre sur sa téte le tadjé Ryani, la tiare des Achéménides. 
Ce fut Agha~-Mohammad Khan dont nous avons déja cité le nom. Ce 
tyran, aigri par l’état désagréable et ridicule auquel il avait été réduit ¢, 
se comporta avec la plus grande cruauté pendant son régne, mais parvint 
a vaincre ses adversaires, unifier le pays et imposer respect aux voisins. 
Son neveu, Fathali Chah lui succéda sur le tréne (1797). A ce moment, 
l’Angleterre, soucieuse de protéger 1’Inde contre les convoitises de l’am- 
bitieux Emir d’Afghanistan, Zaman Chah, dépécha a la Cour de |’Iran 
un Ambassadeur plein de capacités et porteur de précieux pichkéchis 
(cadeaux) qui ne manquérent pas de faire impression sur |’avaricieux 
Fathali Chah et sur son cupide entourage. C’est ainsi que fut inaugurée 
en Iran |’ére d’une politique de corruption que l’Angleterre ne manquera 
pas de poursuivre pendant tout le x1x® siécle. L’Ambassadeur s’appelait 
Sir John Malcolm. Sa mission connut un grand succés, puisqu’elle abou- 
tit, en l’an 1800, a la conclusion d’un traité avec le Chah engageant celui-ci 
4 continuer les hostilités contre l’Emir d’Afghanistan pour l’amener a 
renoncer définitivement 4 ses prétentions sur les possessions anglaises 

de l’Inde. En retour, le gouvernement anglo-indien promettait de fournir 
4 I’Iran des munitions de guerre au cas ou celui-ci serait l’objet d’une 


kadjare ee Mohammad-Khan, Fathali, 

mE go dine, Mo: = Mohammad-Ali, Ahmad, les noms 
des six derniers étant toujours suivis du mot « Chah ». 

4. Auparavant, il avait été retenu en otage par Nader-Chah & Méched ‘et fait 

oonngne. A l’avénement de Karim-Khan Zend, il fut transféré & Chiraz et bien 


traité par ce monarque. 
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agression de la part des Afghans ou des Frangais ! — ce qui prouve que 
les Anglais s’inquiétaient déja d’une poussée vers l’Inde a travers I’Iran. 


L'IRAN AU XIX® SIBCLE 





RIVALITE FRANCO-ANGLAISE. — Cependant Napoléon, poursuivant 
son plan d’attaque contre l’Inde proposa, en 1806, 4 Fathali Chah, 
par l’entremise de son Ambassadeur M. Jaubert, la conclusion d’une 
alliance qui engagerait, d’une part, l’Empereur des Frangais 4 aider 
I’Iran 4 récupérer la province de Géorgie que la Russie venait de lui 
enlever, 4 réorganiser l’armée iranienne sur le modéle de l’armée fran- 
¢gaise, et, d’autre part, le Chah, 4 dénoncer le traité qui le liait a l’Angle- 
terre et 4 consentir 4 ce qu’une armée franco-iranienne procédat a l’en- 
vahissement de l’Inde. 

Il convient de noter que Fathali Chah était profondément blessé 
dans son amour-propre par la perte récente de la Géorgie dont la recon- 
quéte constituait pour lui une affaire d’honneur. Napoléon, au courant 
de ce détail, avait donc frappé a l’endroit sensible. Sa renommée de grand 
conquérant et l’absence, 4 ce moment, de tout représentant anglais 
a Téhéran, susceptible de contrecarrer l'action de l’Ambassadeur fran- 
¢gais, finirent par avoir raison de l’hésitation du Chah. Les pourparlers 
aboutirent donc, en 1807, a la signature du traité de Finkenstein qui 
comprenait seize articles, dont il faut connaitre quelques clauses si l’on 
veut comprendre la suite de cette histoire. 


« Art. 3. — S. M. l’Empereur des Frangais, roi d’Italie, reconnait 
la Géorgie comme appartenant légitimement a S. M. l’Empereur de 
Perse. 


« Art. 4. — I s’engage a faire tous ses efforts pour contraindre la Russie 
4 l’évacuation de la Géorgie et du territoire persan, et pour |’obtenir 
par le traité de paix a intervenir. Cette évacuation sera constamment 
renee de sa dccsassio? et de toute sa sollicitude. 


« Art. 8. — De son cété, S. M. LVibiipaieer d de at s’engage a inter- 
rompre avec l’Angleterre toutes communications politiques et commer- 
ciales, 4 déclarer la guerre immédiatement a cette puissance, etc... 

« Art. rr. — Dans le cas ot une escadre frangaise se rendrait dans 
le Golfe Persique et dans les ports de Perse, elle y trouverait toutes les 
facilités et tous les secours dont elle pourrait avoir besoin. 

« Art, 12. — S’il était dans l’intention de S. M. l’Empereur des Fran- 
¢ais d’envoyer par terre une armée pour attaquer les possessions anglaises 
dans |’Inde, S. M. l’Empereur de Perse, en bon et fidéle allié, lui donne- 
rait passage sur son territoire, etc... . . . iene 


Aussitét aprés, une mission militaire francaise, a a 25 omaliiies 
et commandée par le général Gardane, se dirigeait vers l’Iran et, dés 
son arrivée, entreprenait la réorganisation de l’armée persane. 

Le plan d’invasion de I’Inde, entrant ainsi dans la voie des réalisations, 
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effraya les Anglais au plus haut degré. Sir John Malcolm fut de nouveau 
chargé de se présenter 4 la Cour du Chah, muni, comme la fois précé- 
dente, de beaucoup de pichkéchis. Mais a peine arrivé sur la céte iranienne 
du Golfe Persique, il lui fut signifié qu’il ne serait pas regu a la Cour. 
Ii dut donc rebrousser chemin. Quelques mois plus tard, un autre Ambas- 
sadeur anglais, Sir Harold John Brydges, venant de Londres, atteignait 
le sol de |’Iran et l’on s’attendait pour lui au méme accueil qui avait été 
réservé 4 son compatriote Malcolm. Mais, entretemps, on avait pris le 
soin de porter 4 la connaissance de Fathali Chah les détails de la Con- 
vention de Tilsitt (1807), conclue entre Napoléon et le tzar Alexandre 
dans laquelle aucune mention n’était faite au sujet de la Géorgie qui 
continuait 4 appartenir a la Russie. En effet, Napoléon qui avait a choisir 
entre l’alliance russe et l’amitié iranienne avait cru devoir sacrifier 
celle-ci. 

Sir John Brydges n’eut donc pas de peine a persuader le Chah qu’il 
avait été abandonné, voire trahi par Napoléon et que son maitre 4 lui, 
Georges III, serait tout disposé a l’en venger. L’exhibition d’un beau 
diamant, « gage d’amitié du Roi d’Angleterre », ainsi que d’une bonne 
quantité d’objets précieux et de monnaie sonnante, destinés au Souverain 
et 4 son entourage influent, appuyaient favorablement les allégations 
de l’astucieux Ambassadeur. 

Peu aprés, Sir John Malcolm revenait en Iran, cette fois 4 la téte de 
nombreux officiers britanniques. Les négociations commencérent donc 
entre les deux parties. Elles furent menées d’abord par Sir John Brydges 
et Malcolm et poursuivies ensuite par Sir Gore Ouseley et Mr. Ellis 
— celui-ci assisté de James Morier, l’auteur de Hadji Baba — pour 
aboutir en novembre 1814 4 la conclusion d’un traité qui liait l’Iran et 
l’Angleterre par une alliance défensive, engageant le premier 4 « ne 
laisser pénétrer sur son territoire aucune armée présumée hostile a la 
seconde. L’Angleterre acceptait, en retour, qu’au cas ow I’Iran serait 
l’objet d’une agression de la part d’une tierce Puissance, sur sa demande, 
elle lui enverrait des troupes de 1’Inde, ou bien lui verserait une somme 
annuelle de 150 mille livres sterling... » 

Mais il était écrit que ]’Iran serait dés ce moment et pendant toute 
la période de |’Histoire contemporaine, l’objet de duperies successives 
de la part des Puissances occidentales : la promesse anglaise — comme 
nous le verrons tout 4 l"heure — ne sera pas plus respectée que celle de 
Napoléon I[¢?, 


GUERRES RUSSO-PERSANES ET LE TRAITE DE TORCAMANTCHAI — 
Comme il a été signalé plus haut, ce qui tenait Fathali Chah particuliére- 
ment au coeur c’était la récupération de la Géorgie que dés le début 
de son régne la Russie lui avait enlevée. C’est donc dans |’espoir d’at- 
teindre ce but supréme qu’il accepta tour a tour les propositions d’al- 
liance de la France et de l’Angleterre. Or, Napoléon ne put tenir sa pro- 
messe et l’Iran livré 4 lui-méme dans la guerre contre les Russes, com- 
mencée en 1804, perdit celle-ci et dut accepter les conditions désastreuses 
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du traité de Golestan qui, sous les auspices du représentant diplomatique 
anglais, Sir Gore Ouseley fut signé en l’année 1813. L’Iran perdait les 
villes de Bacou, Darband, Schiravan, Gharabagh, etc... et renongait 
4 entretenir des navires de guerre dans la Mer Caspienne. 

Cette défaite portait un grand coup au prestige de l’Iran en méme 
temps qu’elle éveillait la convoitise de ses voisins de |’Est et de l'Ouest, 
des Afghans et des Turcs. L’armée iranienne eut raison de ceux-ci qu’elle 
remit a leur place (1817-1818). Mais il restait, avec les Russes, un point 
litigieux 4 régler. Il s’agissait de la partie de la frontiére se trouvant 
entre la ville d’Erivan et le lac de Goktcha dont la délimitation par le 
traité de Golestan était bien vague et laissait place 4 des controverses. 

Les négociations a4 ce sujet se poursuivaient entre Abbas Mirza, Prince 
Héritier de 1’Iran, et le Général Yermoloff, gouverneur russe des pro- 
vinces caucasiennes, lorsque celui-ci s’empara brusquement du district 
de Goktcha (1825). Cet acte d’agression causa une grande indignation 
en Iran. Le Chah, fort de son alliance avec les Anglais, ne manqua pas 
de riposter aux Russes, et les hostilités furent ainsi reprises entre les 
deux pays. Au début, l’armée iranienne connut des succés : les villes de 
Taléche, de Chiravan, de Chaki et de Gandja turent reprises. Mais l’aide 
anglaise, prévue aux articles III et IV du traité de 1814 et attendue 
avec impatience, n’arrivant ni en troupes de |’Inde ni en argent, tout 
changea et le Chah essuya défaite sur défaite. Il demanda la paix. Elle 
fut accordée mais aux conditions les plus humiliantes que le Chah malgré 
lui, sur l’instance de Sir John Macdonald, Ambassadeur anglais, dut 
accepter. Le traité fut signé le 22 février 1828 dans le village de Tor- 
camantchai et sera désigné a l’avenir sous ce nom. Ce fut le traité le 
plus désastreux qui ait jamais été imposé a |’Iran : il inaugurera |’ére 
des infortunes et de la décadence de ce pays, ére qui durera pendant 
tout le reste du x1x® siécle et une partie du siécle suivant. Le Chah perd 
les provinces d’Erivan et de Nakhedjevan, renonce définitivement a 
la navigation sur la Mer Caspienne, accepte de payer une indemnité de 
guerre, assez importante pour l’époque, de cinq millions de tomans 
(trois millions de livres sterling) et consent a l’introduction du régime 
capitulaire dans son pays, régime dont l’humiliant fardeau pésera tout 
un siécle sur les épaules de la nation iranienne. 

Quant aux raisons invoquées par les alliés de |’Iran, les Anglais, pour 
s’étre abstenus de venir en aide a celui-ci, elles étaient de deux sortes. 
D’abord ils prétendirent que dans cette guerre |’Iran n’avait pas été 
objet d’une agression, mais était agresseur lui-méme — excuse dont 
les historiens, méme anglais, ont reconnu |’invalidité®. Ensuite, ils 
déclarérent qu’entretenant, 4 cette époque, des rapports amicaux avec 
les Russes, il ne leur était pas possible d’entreprendre contre eux une 
action hostile. Au surplus, ils proposérent au Chah la modification du 
traité, qui les liait 4 l’Iran, par la suppression des articles III et IV dont 


5. J. Suit, Ambassadeur anglais, avait dit & ce propos : « La guerre avait été 
provoquée l’occupation agressive d’un territoire persan ». C. R. MARKHAM, 
A General Sketch of the History of Persia (Londres, 1874), p. 397. 
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l’inobservance leur était vivement reprochée. Le Chah dut accepter 
cette proposition moyennant l’avance par les Anglais d’une somme 





de deux cent mille tomans dont il avait un besoin pressant pour payer [ 
le solde de l’indemnité de guerre que les Russes victorieux réclamaient 


avec impatience. 


L’insuccés des armes iraniennes dans les guerres avec la Russie n’était : 


pas uniquement di aux duperies successives dont le Chah fut l'objet 
de la part de Napoléon I®* et des Anglais. D’autres facteurs y contri- 


buérent parmi lesquels il faut relever d’abord |’occidentalisation incom- [- 


pléte de l’armée iranienne. A ce propos, Rawlinson disait justement : 
« En essayant de donner a l’armée persane l’allure d’une armée dite régu- 
liére, nous l’avons revétue de la tunique de Nessus ® ». Ensuite, l’inca- 
pacité et l’avarice de Fathali Chah et, enfin, les défauts dont le comman- 
dement supréme n’était point exempt : les ordres d’Abbas-Mirza? 
étaient parfois contradictoires, engageant souvent les troupes dans une 
retraite dont la nécessité était contestable. 


LES GUERRES ANGLO-IRANIENNES ET LE TRAITE DE Paris (1857). 
— La perte de ses provinces du Caucase et celle de son fils, Abbas-Mirza, 
survenue peu aprés (1833), étaient trop lourdes pour que Fathali pit 
leur survivre longtemps. Il succombait l’année suivante, aprés avoir 
assuré sa succession 4 son pétit-fils Mohammad. 

Mohammad Chah, poursuivant l’idée de son grand-pére, cherchera 
& compenser ce qui avait été perdu au Nord-Ouest du pays par des gains 
a l'Est. Il s’agissait de reconquérir l’Afghanistan. Et pour commencer, 
des troupes furent envoyées 4 Hérat dont le siége avait été levé a la 
mort de Fathali Chah. Mais les Anglais qui, jadis, encourageaient |’Iran 
& une entreprise de ce genre, ayant changé d’avis, notifiérent au Chah 
qu’ils s’opposeraient a l’occupation de cette ville. En effet « les posses- 
seurs de |’Inde, dans leurs récentes conquétes du Haut Gange, retrouvaient 
& chaque pas les traces de Nadir-chah... ils ne voulaient pas qu’un 
Iran unifié fut suspendu sur la vallée de l’Indus, dont ils commengaient 
l’annexion * », Mohammad Chah qui, contrairement a son grand-pére, 
nourrissait des sentiments hostiles a l’égard de l’Angleterre, n’en fut que 
plus décidé 4 exécuter son plan. 

Les Anglais se mirent donc a l’ceuvre pour organiser la défense de 
Hérat et pour créer en méme temps, a |’intérieur de |’Iran, par les moyens 
dont ils disposaient et les créatures qu’ils s’y étaient procurées, des 
troubles et des rébellions. C’est ainsi qu’Agha Khan Mahéilati® et son 
frére Abolghassem, se soulevérent l'un aprés l’autre (1840-1841), mettant 
en danger la sécurité des provinces de Yezd, de Kerman et du Balout- 
chestan, dont ils furent d’ailleurs définitivement chassés. Au méme 
moment, des incidents de frontiéres se répétaient a l’Ouest et une menace 


6. Sir H. Rawiinson, England and Russia in the East, 1875. 
t Vinee Benne et Prince héritier. 

Vi BE évolutions de la Perse (Paris, 1910), p. 185. 
9. Le grand-pére de l’Agha Khan actuel. 
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d’invasion turque se dessinait 4 l’horizon. Mohammad Chah dut céder : 
le siége de Hérat fut levé pour la deuxiéme fois. 

Nassereddine Chah qui succéda 4 Mohammad Chah était jeune et 
plein de fougue ; il révait a l’unité iranienne. Aussi assiégea-t-il de nou- 
veau la ville de Hérat dont il s’empara sans grande difficulté (1852). 
Cette fois des troubles se manifestérent dans la province du Fars du fait 
des prédications babistes et des controverses religieuses. I] y avait aussi 
la menace de l’apparition de la flotte anglaise dans le Golfe Persique. 
Hérat dut étre évacuée (traité anglo-persan de 1853). Mais dans |’esprit 
de Nassereddine ce n’était que partie remise. En effet, deux années plus 
tard, sur la demande des Afghans eux-mémes, |’armée iranienne revoyait 
pour la quatriéme fois les murs de Hérat qu’elle occupait l’année suivante, 
s'apprétant ainsi 4 mettre la main sur le reste de l’Afghanistan. Mais 
ce pays ne s’appartenait plus, les Anglais y avaient effectivement établi 
leur pouvoir dés l’année 1840 et ne pouvaient pas accepter l’avance des 
troupes du Chah. « I] était impossible 4 l’Angleterre, dit l’historien Mar- 
kham, de permettre au Chah l’occupation définitive de cette place (Hérat), 
la plus importante de l’Asie Centrale, de cette clef de l’Inde...  », L’An- 
gleterre déclara donc la guerre a |’Iran (novembre 1856) et envoya sa 
flotte s’emparer de l’fle de Kharak, bombarder Bouchir et attaquer 
Mohammerah (aujourd’hui Khorramchahr). Aprés quelque résistance, 
ces villes durent se rendre. Des pourparlers de paix s’engagérent et abou- 
tirent, en 1857, 4 la signature du traité de Paris qui rétablit l’ordre 
des choses tel qu’il avait été avant les hostilités : l’Iran évacuait ]’Afgha- 
nistan dont il reconnaissait officiellement l’indépendance, et les Anglais 
se retiraient de l’ile de Kharak et des autres localités ot ils avaient débar- 
qué. C’est seulement quelques semaines aprés que commencera le grand 
soulévement de 1’Inde contre l’Angleterre, détail que la diplomatie ira- 
nienne regrettera vivement d’avoir ignoré. 


L’IRAN PRIS DANS UN ETAU, OU LA RIVALITE ANGLO-RUSSE. — L’An- 
gleterre et la Russie ne se contenteront pas de leur gain et ne resteront 
pas sur leurs positions respectives. Le tzar occupera de force, l’une aprés 
l'autre, les provinces du Turkestan qui, jadis partie intégrante de |’Iran, 
constituaient 4 l’époque des principautés quasi indépendantes. Ainsi, 
de 1849 4 1864, toute la vallée du Sir-Dary4 sera occupée et le Khan 
de Bokhara ainsi que ceux de Khiva et de Khokand seront successive- 
ment subjugués en 1868, 1873 et 1876. Quant a la Turcomanie, tributaire 
du Chah, elle résistera plusieurs années 4 l’agression russe, mais finira 
par se rendre aprés la chute de sa derniére forteresse Guang Tappeh 
(Colline bleue) en 1881. C’est enfin, en 1885, la ville iranienne de Merv 
que les Russes enlévent de force, pour imposer 4 |’Iran, a |’Est de la 
Caspienne, la ligne frontiére actuelle qui le sépare de ce qui sera dénommé 
a l’avenir le « Turkestan russe ». 

Ainsi |’Iran se trouvera désormais du cété Nord, tant a l’Est qu’a 


to. C, R. Markuam, History of Persia, p. 504. 
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l'Ouest de la Mer Caspienne, voisin de la Russie sur une ligne frontiére 
de prés de deux mille kilométres. 

Cependant |l’expansion russe ne pouvait pas laisser indifférente et 
inactive l’Angleterre dont la politique orientale avait comme centre de 
gravité la défense de l’Inde. Elle avait déja, dés 1840, établi sur l’Afgha- 
nistan, sous prétexte de le défendre, un véritable protectorat. Désormais, 
voisine de |’Iran de ce cété, elle cherchera a lui arracher le plus possible 
de territoire et de points stratégiques. Aussi des Commissions prétendues 
mixtes anglo-iraniennes, nommées sur son instance de 1864 4 1896 
en vue de fixer la ligne frontiére, finirent-elles par séparer de |’Iran et 
annexer aux possessions anglaises une partie de la province fertile du 
Sistan et la moitié de la province du Baloutchistan qui sera appelée a 
l’avenir « le Béloushistan anglais ». 

On sait qu’avant de devenir voisins de l’Iran a |’Est et au Sud-Est, 
les Anglais |’étaient devenus au Sud, dans le Golfe Persique ot, aprés le 
départ des Portugais et des Hollandais, ils se trouvaient sans adversaires. 
Pendant tout le x1x® siécle ils chercheront, avec succés, 4 consolider leur 
position dans ce bras de mer par une politique d’arrangements, de 
combinaisons et d’entente avec les chefs des populations des iles et 
du littoral du Golfe. La faiblesse du gouvernement de Téhéran et le 
peu d’intérét qu'il témoignait 4 la navigation et 4 la force maritime 
facilitérent grandement la réalisation des desseins du gouvernement 
de Londres. 

En effet, depuis quelque temps déja, la plupart des iles et des ports 
du Golfe Persique avaient été cédés en fiefs aux seigneurs locaux, Imans 
ou Cheikhs, moyennant le paiement d’un tribut annuel et la reconnais- 
sance de la suzeraineté du Chah. L’Angleterre se mit a flatter ces der- 
niers, 4 leur accorder sa protection et 4 servir a plusieurs d’entre eux une 
belle pension, voire méme a traiter avec eux comme s’ils étaient réelle- 
ment indépendants. « C’est ainsi que, bien qu’elle efit reconnu en 1869 les 
droits de suzeraineté de la Perse sur Bahrein, elle concluait en 1881-1882, 
avec les Cheikhs Atabi de cette fle, des traités que le gouvernement 
iranien ne reconnut jamais, pas plus qu’il ne reconnut ceux signés 
plus tard entre cette méme puissance et le Cheikh de Mohammerah " ». 

L’intérét du Golfe Persique pour les Anglais ira grandissant pendant 
la premiére moitié du xx® siécle avec le développement considérable 
que va connaitre l’exploitation des champs pétroliféres de |’Iran. 

Ainsi, vers la fin du x1x® siécle, l’encerclement de |’Iran par la Russie 
(du cété Nord) et l’Angleterre (des cétés Est et Sud) était presque 
complet, et cela d’autant plus que la délimitation de la frontiére de l’ouest, 
avec la Turquie, était, vers la méme époque, confiée 4 une Commission 
mixte ou l’Angleterre et la Russie devaient étre représentées. 

En méme temps qu’ils encerclaient |’Iran a |’extérieur, les Anglais 
et les Russes cherchaient, a l’intérieur de ce pays, par l’action de leurs 
représentations diplomatiques 4 Téhéran et des Consulats qu’ils entre- 


11. A. A, Stasst, La Perse au contact de l’Occident (Paris, 1931), p. 88. 
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tenaient dans toutes les villes importantes, en province, des avantages 
économiques et politiques. 

Les premiers obtinrent, entre autres, 4 la suite de Conventions 
spéciales, en 1864, 1872 et 1882, l’autorisation de construire des lignes 
télégraphiques, les unes destinées au service intérieur et les autres a 
l’usage international. Ils se firent également donner, en 1889, par le 
truchement du baron Julius de Reuter, une concession les autorisant 
a fonder 4 Téhéran une banque, avec le monopole d’émission des billets, 
qui s’appellera « Imperial Bank of Persia », et qui jouera dans le pays 
un réle important, tant politique qu’économique. 

Une autre concession qui fut octroyée aux Anglais et qui mérite d’étre 
mentionnée ici, concerne la navigation sur le fleuve Karoun, de Moham- 
merah (Khorramchahr) 4 Ahwaz, ainsi que l’exploitation de la route 
reliant cette derniére ville 4 Ispahan, le tout confié 4 MM. Lynch Bro- 
thers. L’importance de cette route fluviale et terrestre sera plus tard 
augmentée avec la mise en valeur des mines de pétrole du Khousistan 
dont les Anglais obtiendront la concession au début de notre siécle et 
dont l’exploitation sera confiée 4 une firme anglaise créée en 1909 et 
dénommée « Anglo-Persian Oil Co. ». 

Dans cette course aux avantages économiques et politiques, la Russie 
s’était d’abord laissé devancer par |’Angleterre, son adversaire. Mais elle 
va la rattraper et méme la dépasser vers la fin du siécle. Elle avait déja 
la haute main sur les principales routes du Nord — route Enzoli-Récht- 
Kazvin-Téhéran, route Kazvin-Hamadan, route Djulfa-Tabriz — ce qui 
assurait, pour son éventuelle intervention militaire, un privilége sérieux. 
De Nassereddine Chah, elle obtint l’autorisation de fonder 4 Téhéran 
un établissement bancaire, nommé d’abord « Banque de Préts » et, ensuite, 
« Banque d’Escompte de Perse ». Ce monarque consentit également a ce 
qu’un régiment fat créé 4 Téhéran sur le modéle des Cosaques russes et 
commandé par des officiers engagés en Russie. Ce régiment sera bientét 
transformé, d’abord en brigade et, ensuite, en division. 

Des emprunts successifs, effectués dans les premiéres années du 
xx® siécle, par le roi Mozaffareddine, successeur de Nassereddine, auprés 
de la Russie, donnaient a celle-ci l’occasion d’obtenir de nouvelles con- 
cessions. Parmi celles-ci il convient de noter les pécheries du Nord, et 
l’établissement, en 1903, d’un nouveau tarif douanier qui favorisait 
d’une fagon évidente le commerce russe. C’est ainsi que la Russie 
parvint 4 s’assurer une prépondérance marquée en Iran. « En 1889, 
Lord Curzon estimait le trafic de l’Angleterre et de ]’Inde avec la Perse 
4 75 millions, celui de la Russie 4 50 millions. En 1901-1902, les statis- 
tiques dressées par les employés belges de |’Administration des douanes, 
accusaient 59 millions pour les Anglais, 96 millions pour les Russes ; 
en 1905-1906, sous le régime du traité russo-persan (Convention commer- 
ciale signée en 1903), les mémes statistiques élevaient le commerce russe & 
170 millions environ, le commerce anglais n’atteignant que 70 millions ®. » 


12. Eugéne Ausin, La Perse d’Aujourd’hui (Paris, 1908), p. 221. 
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Cette prépondérance russe dans le Nord de I’Iran, qui allait s’étendre 
vers le Sud, inquiéta fort les Anglais qui, par ailleurs, voyaient d’un ceil ¥ 
défavorable l’apparition des Allemands dans cette partie du Moyen- [| 
Orient. Ceux-ci cherchaient, a cette époque, a établir le terminus de leur 
chemin de fer de Bagdad sur le littoral du Golfe Persique, le plus prés | 
de |’Inde. 

Voila donc quelques-unes des raisons importantes qui vont décider | 
l’Angleterre 4 chercher un terrain d’entente avec la Russie et signer , 
avec elle le fameux accord de 1907 dont nous avons parlé plus haut. 
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L’IRAN ET LES AUTRES PAYS D’EuRoPpE. — A part l’Angleterre et 
la Russie — et la France jusqu’a un certain point, — aucun autre pays 
d’Europe ne s’intéressera 4 |’Iran pendant tout le xIx® siécle. Quant ff 
a la France, aprés le départ du Général Gardane et de la mission mili- 7 
taire qu’il commandait, et aprés les guerres désastreuses pour l|’Iran et 
la signature des traités qui le plagaient sous la tutelle économique et 
politique des Russes et des Anglais, elle changera d’attitude a l’égard 
de ce pays. Les différentes ambassades qui, au cours du siécle, seront 
envoyées par elle en Iran, suivront plus ou moins des instructions sem- 
blables a celles que le Maréchal Soult, duc de Dalmatie, Ministre des 
Affaires Etrangéres, donna en 1839 au Comte de Sercey, Ambassadeur 
extraordinaire 4 la Cour du Chah. On lui disait, entre autres : « ... Votre 
mission est avant tout une mission de courtoisie... ; sous le point de vue 
politique, vous n’aurez qu’a observer ; sous le point de vue commercial, 
vous aurez 4 observer et a préparer des voies, si vous le jugez praticable 
et utile, pour l’établissement de rapports plus directs, plus étendus et 
plus réguliers que ceux qui ont existé jusqu’a présent... Vous connaissez 
trop la nature de nos rapports avec l’Angleterre pour manifester 4 Téhé- 
ran la moindre prévention contre elle... ¥ » 

En fait, la France portera désormais tout son effort dans le domaine 
culturel et finira par assurer 4 sa langue, a sa culture et 4 ses méthodes 
d’enseignement une prépondérance inégalée dans tout |’Iran. Déja la 
suite du Comte de Sercey se composait de plus d’hommes de science que 
de diplomates. On y remarquait, en effet, Eugéne Boré, professeur au 
Collége de France, un médecin, le peintre Flandin, deux orientalistes . 
et un architecte. 

C’est ainsi que le premier groupe régulier d’étudiants iraniens qui prit 
le chemin de l'Europe en 1860, se dirigera vers la France, que les voyages 
en Europe des rois Nassereddine et Mozaffareddine, commencés dés 1870, 
auront pour principal objectif ce méme pays, et que les professeurs 
chargés d’enseigner au Darol-Fenoun (université nouvelle fondée a Téhé- 
ran en 1849 par le Grand Vizir de l’époque, Emir-Kabir), seront engagés 
en France, parmi lesquels se trouveront MM. Danton, Olmar, David 
et les docteurs Georges et Galley. 

Les Lazaristes et les sceurs de Charité arrivérent en Iran vers 1840 
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13. Comte pe Sercry, La Perse en 1839-1840 (Paris, 1928), pp. 31-33. 
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et ouvrirent 4 Ourmiéh (aujourd’hui Rézaieh), 4 Tabriz, 4 Ispahan et 
a Téhéran, des établissements scolaires ot l’enseignement était donné 
en francais. L’Alliance israélite et l’Alliance frangaise, de leur cété, 
ouvrirent leurs premiéres écoles en 1898 et 1899. Bientét le frangais 
figurera dans le programme de toutes les écoles modernes de I’Iran, et 
la plupart des familles riches, qui voudront envoyer leurs enfants en 
Europe pour compléter leurs études, donneront leur préférence 4 la 
France. 

Vers la fin du siécle, en 1885, une mission francaise commencera 
& Suse, avec l’ingénieur Dieulafoy, des fouilles scientifiques qui seront 
poursuivies sans interruption jusqu’a nos jours avec De Morgan Scheil, 
de Mecquenem et Ghirshman. 

L’influence culturelle de la France s’affirmera donc de plus en plus, 
commencée a vrai dire dés le x11I® siécle, avec les premiers missionnaires 
francais ou parlant frangais qui arrivérent en Iran. Ce sera donc par 
l'intermédiaire de la France, dont la renommée aprés la Révolution et 
les conquétes de Napoléon devenait mondiale, que |’Iran se familiarisera 
avec les idées modernes. Dans son occidentalisation, le frangais lui ser- 
vira de véhicule et la France, de maitre et de modéle. Voila comment 
doit s’expliquer la prépondérance en Iran de la culture et des méthodes 
d’enseignement frangaises, lesquelles se trouvent sérieusement contre- 
balancées depuis une vingtaine d’années par la culture et les méthodes 
anglo-saxonnes. 

Les relations des autres pays d’Europe avec |’Iran ainsi que le réle 
qu’ils y ont joué pendant le x1x® siécle étaient insignifiants. Toutefois, 
la plupart d’entre eux ont cherché a conclure avec lui des traités d’amitié 
et de commerce qui, plus tard (le 10 mai 1928), seront tous dénoncés, 
— en méme temps que ceux qui avaient été signés avec la Russie et 
l’Angleterre et qui leur avaient servi de base — pour étre remplacés 
par d’autres, cette fois basés sur le principe d’une parfaite réciprocité ™. 





14. Voici le tableau des traités signés par l’Iran avec les principaux pays d’Eu- 
rope pendant le x1x® siécle : 


Traité avec la Russie .......seeeeeeeeeeeeseces signs en 1828 
» VPESpagne. ...cccccccccccccccccccce 1842 
DBD —s._ aw FraMCe. 2. ccc cc ccccccccccccces » 1855 
» les Etats-Unis d’Amérique .......... » 1856 
» V’Angleterre ......eeeeeseceeeeesece » 1857 
» Hig tg alam bb Peds Chee DECKS OS » 1857 
> Belgique ....cccccccsccccccscccs » 1857 
» le Speauonestb wlddls cee cedswessenbivlc ee » 1857 
» les Pays-Bas .......cecccccscececes » 1857 
» Ba SOBGS . 0 oc ccccccccccccccccccens » 1857 
» la Norvage .....cccccccccccccceces » 1857 
» Be GaROR ie 0 0-0-0 conevedes ssccrowegsos » 1861 
» VT tale .cccccccvccvvcccccccscvcccs » yas 
» Allemagne ........ccesececesveees » 1873 
» Be SGMGS sii ccc cc cc ccccgccccccces > 1873 














II 


SITUATION POLITIQUE, SOCIALE ET ECONOMIQUE DE L’IRAN 
AU XIX SIECLE 


Le régime gouvernemental de |’Iran pendant le x1x® siécle ne différe 
pas beaucoup de celui qu’il avait toujours connu, a savoir : la monarchie 
absolue. On sait que dans les régimes de ce genre tout dépend de la per- 
sonne du monarque et des gens de la Cour. De leur moralité et du degré 
de leur capacité dépendront |’administration du pays, le bonheur ou 
malheur de la nation. Or, les rois « Kadjar » dont le régne couvre tout 
le siécle, entourés le plus souvent de courtisans rapaces, présentent 
tous des faiblesses plus ou moins prononcées, 4 commencer par le fonda- 
teur de la dynastie, Agha-Mohammad Khan, jusqu’a Mozaffareddine : 
celui-la célébre par sa cruauté et celui-ci, par son état maladif et sa 
débauche. 

Cependant le roi, quel qu’il fait, exergait une véritable dictature. 
Il accaparait les trois pouvoirs, législatif, judiciaire et exécutif. Les biens 
et la vie de tous ses sujets, depuis l’humble paysan jusqu’au plus grand 
personnage de l’Empire, étaient a sa merci. I] comblait qui il voulait 
des plus grandes faveurs et privait qui lui déplaisait de ses biens, de sa 
liberté ou méme de sa vie. Ce fut le cas d’un grand nombre de ministres 
de la dynastie des Kadjars et en particulier, celui de Mirza-Taghi- 
Khan Emir-Kabir, Grand Vizir (Premier Ministre), fondateur du Darol- 
Fonoun et |’un des hommes d’Etat les plus capables de 1’Iran au cours 
de ces derniers siécles. Nasséreddine lui fit sauvagement ouvrir les veines 
pendant qu’il prenait son bain (1851). 

Comme une compensation de ce sort éventuel, le Grand Vizir ayant 
la confiance du Chah jouissait d’un pouvoir illimité et s’occupait de tout, 
armée, finances, justice, affaires étrangéres, etc., quitte 4 tomber un 
jour en disgrace et 4 en subir les conséquences. 

La justice était rendue, en partie par les Modjtéhéds — docteurs de 
la religion — et en partie par les gouverneurs des villes. Les premiers 
traitaient des affaires relevant de la loi religieuse, le Char’e, d’état civil 
surtout, telles que naissances, mariages, divorces, successions, ventes 
et achats de terres, etc., et les seconds, des causes qui ressortissent du 
droit coutumier, de l’Orf, telles que les affaires criminelles et commerciales 
qu'ils réglaient eux-mémes avec leurs agents, selon leur bon vouloir. 

L’administration des finances n’était pas mieux organisée. Le montant 
de l’impét foncier — le maliaté-Arzi — qui constituait le principal impét, 
n’était pas fixe et donnait lieu a des discussions entre le contribuable 
et l’agent du fisc. Aprés une entente entre eux — qui intervenait tou- 
jours au bénéfice personnel de ce dernier — l’impét prélevé était ensuite 
partagé entre le Gouverneur, le Vizir, le Grand Vizir et le Chah. Ainsi 
une année, sur une somme de 30.000 livres sterling percue comme impét 
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dans la province du Khorassan, « 14.000 étaient payées au Chah, 6.000, 
a4 titre de pichkéchi, au Grand Vizir, et le reste, soit 10.000, devait étre 
partagé entre le gouverneur général de la province et le Vizir ™ ». 
A cette époque, I’Iran était divisé en dix grandes provinces, adminis- 
-AN trées par des gouverneurs. Chacun de ceux-ci exercait 4 peu de choses 
prés les mémes pouvoirs que le Chah a Téhéran, étant dans sa circons- 
cription 4 la fois juge, préfet de police, percepteur, commandant des 


fére troupes, etc. On comprend aisément les avantages de cette charge — qui 
hie en général était achetée — pour un gouverneur peu scrupuleux et |’in- 
per convénient de cet état de choses pour le peuple qui était pressuré encore 
gré plus dans les provinces que dans la Capitale. 
ou Quant a1’ Hygiéne publique, l’Etat ne s’en inquiétait point. II n’exis- 
out tait aucun organisme gouvernemental chargé de cette responsabilité. 
ent Il n’existait pas non plus de dispensaires ou d’hépitaux pour les malades, 
da- pas plus que d’institutions ou de services d’assistance publique, comme 
e- la Croix-Rouge (le Lion et Soleil rouges, équivalent de La Croix-Rouge, 
a sera créé au début du siécle suivant). Si une épidémie se déclarait quelque 
part, ce qui d’ailleurs était assez rare, aucune mesure sanitaire ne pouvait 
Fe. étre prise. Le fléau suivait son cours destructeur en attendant qu’il dis- 
ns parit de lui-méme. 
nd L’éducation du peuple était également négligée. A part le Darol- 
at Fonoun, fondé vers le milieu du siécle et réservé aux fils des personnages 
sad influents, l’Etat s’abstiendra de tout effort concernant la propagation 
vy de l’instruction et la création d’établissements scolaires, considérés comme 
ui- propagateurs d’idées nouvelles et, partant, désastreux pour le Pouvoir. 
»1- Méme indifférence a l’égard de l’enseignement supérieur qui était 
rs donné dans les madrésséhs, colléges attachés pour la plupart aux mos- 
cs quées. Ils étaient pourtant nombreux et prospéres autrefois, au dire 
de témoins oculaires. « Il y a, dit Chardin, 57 colléges 4 Ispahan, dont 
nt plusieurs sont de fondation royale ou dévolus au Roi... 1 » 
t, Ces colléges et ceux des autres grandes villes, les rois « Kadjar » les 
a laissérent tomber. Mais le peuple de l’Iran, « ce peuple de penseurs et 
de poétes, ou la culture de l’esprit fut en honneur depuis les plus vieux 
le Ages... 17 », désapprouvant l’attitude de ses monarques, fera tout son 
a possible pour l’entretien de ces madrésséhs dont un certain nombre 
il furent sauvés et continueront a fonctionner, tant bien que mal, pendant 
. le x1x® siécle, soutenus par des dons publics, des fondations pieuses, 
. les revenus des biens de mainmorte, etc. Ce peuple pourvoira également 
. a l’instruction de ses enfants. Partout, des écoles primaires, appelées 
Maktab-khanéh (maisons ov |’on écrit), sont ouvertes et entretenues par 
t des initiatives privées. 
, En bref, pendant tout le x1x® siécle, il y a eu comme un divorce entre 
‘ YEtat et la nation. La dynastie régnante, d’origine turque, ne fit rien 
pour le progrés du pays et le bien-étre du peuple, et celui-ci, de son cété, 
| Sie Bony Somes, A aero Pere | (Londres), II, p. 387. 
: 18. CHARDIN, p. 326. 





17. Pierre Lott, kage | » P. 220, 
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ne cultiva aucune sympathie a son égard, la considérant toujours comme 
l’usurpatrice du tréne des Achéménides. 

Ainsi, l’Iranien fut tenu, pendant tout un siécle, a |’écart des progrés 
réalisés en Occident dans les domaines de la science et de la technique 
modernes ; il ignorait et ignorera longtemps encore l’existence des 
machines ; il travaillait la terre avec les moyens et d’aprés les méthodes 
rudimentaires d’antan ; il tissait l’étoffe de ses vétements 4 la main; 
il voyageait comme autrefois 4 cheval, 4 dos de mulets ou d’anes, sur 
des routes mal ou pas entretenues et parfois infestées de brigands. Sa 
sécurité n’était pas plus assurée dans les villes et les villages. Ses res- 
sources étaient limitées... Et pourtant, il se trouvait relativement a 
l’aise ; il était méme heureux. Il y avait 4 cela deux raisons principales, 
l’une d’ordre moral et philosophique, l’autre d’ordre social et écono- 
mique. 

Et d’abord, l’enseignement de ses maitres donnait a l’esprit de l’Iranien 
une grande élégance, lui fournissait une vision si philosophique de la 
vie qu'elle ne pouvait point lui étre 4 charge. Partout ot l’on allait, que 
ce fait dans |’intérieur des maisons, dans des huttes, sous des tentes ou 
au bord d’un bassin ou d’un ruisseau, on pouvait trouver les Iraniens 
assis sur de beaux tapis, avec un samovar et des tasses de thé, se remé- 
morant les hauts faits des ancétres, ou récitant des poésies de Ferdowcy, 
de Saadi, de Hafiz, de Khayyam, ou écoutant une douce mélodie jouée 
sur un instrument national — le tar, le sétdr, le kamantchéh ou le santour... 
— ou discutant sur de graves problémes de philosophie, de mystique 
ou de soufisme ; ou encore, tout simplement, contemplant en silence, 
si c’était le soir, le magnifique ciel de I’Iran, ce beau « champ d’étoiles » 
avec «la faucille d’or » qui parfois y est « négligemment jetée », et méditant 
sur les actes accomplis qui sont comme des semences, ainsi que sur 
le moment de la récolte, c’est-d-dire sur ce que fatalement ils produi- 
ront ¥, 

Ensuite, les besoins de I’Iranien étaient fort limités et il y subvenait 
par ses propres moyens ; car, malgré tout, l’artisanat était encore pros- 
pére dans le pays qui n’importait de l’étranger que bien peu de choses 
et cela surtout pour l’usage de la Cour et des courtisans. Dans |’intérieur 
des maisons, presque tout le mobilier était iranien : partout, 4 méme le 
sol, de beaux tapis de Kachin, de Tabriz, de Kerman, d’Ispahan, de 
Sultanabad, de Chiraz ou d’une autre localité, car en tous lieux, dans 


18. Il s’agit de ce fameux vers par — commence un des Ghazalyiat (madri- 
Tra’ 


ux) de l’illustre poéte Hafiz : « bzé falak didam 6 Dagé mahé now... » 
fie vis le champ vert des étoiles et la faux du croissant de la nouvelle lune et ce 
me Bung a ie ce que j’avais fait ainsi ane ge ee de la ie.) S08 siécles 
ap: afiz, Victor Hugo exprime, dans « Zz ormi », une partie de la pensée 
du poéte iranien dans ces beaux vers : 

©... « « « « . @t Ruth se demandait, 

Immobile, ouvrant I’ceil & moitié sous ses voiles, 

Quel dieu, quel slant neelh de et gy été 

vait, en sen allant, igemment j 
Cette faucille d’or dans le champ des étoiles. » 
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ce vaste pays les doigts fins et experts des Iraniens, dansant sur des 
métiers, en fabriquaient. Aux portes et aux fenétres et parfois sur les 
murs, de magnifiques broderies, des zaris, des Sélséleh-douzis, ou des 
Kalemkars... et sur les cheminées, des bibelots, des pots, des vases en 
bronze ou en argent ciselés 4 la main, des travaux de marqueterie ainsi 
que des miniatures encadrées... attiraient l’attention et chatouillaient 
le regard. Les femmes portaient, comme vétements, des costumes en 
velours de Kach4n, en soierie de Yezd ou en simple cotonnade du pays, 
et comme ornements, des bracelets, des boucles d’oreilles, des colliers 
en or ou en pierres précieuses. Tout cela dénotait une richesse et une 
aisance, « un air de bonne santé et de bonne humeur » que Gobineau 
ne pouvait s’empécher d’admirer chez les Iraniens. « Il est impossible 
de croire quand on les contemple que ces gens-la soient malheureux 
ou méchants, et en effet ils ne le sont ni l’un ni l’autre ™. » 


* 
* * 


Quant aux meeurs et coutumes du pays, elles étaient les mémes que 
celles qu'il avait connues et pratiquées pendant les siécles passés. Les 
Iraniens continuaient 4 se considérer comme une nation trés ancienne, 
« la plus ancienne peut-étre du monde, qui ait eu un gouvernement régu- 


lier et ait fonctionné sur la terre comme un grand peuple... % » Ce sen- 
timent de supériorité n’a pas empéché les Iraniens de toujours montrer 
une grande tolérance a l’égard des minorités religieuses qui n’ont été 
nulle part mieux traitées et plus a l’aise qu’en Iran. Aucune espéce de 
fanatisme dans ce pays, malgré certaines rigueurs apparentes que le 
Chiisme avait imaginées pour renforcer le sentiment national et libérer 
I’Iranien du joug du Kalife de l’Islam, ce pontife étranger qui résidait 
en Turquie. L’hospitalité iranienne relatée par tous les auteurs était 
encore un enchantement pour les touristes qui admiraient également 
ce fonds d’honnéteté que le peuple conservait malgré la corruption et 
la cupidité de son gouvernement. 

Les transactions entre les gens du peuple et les négociants se faisaient 
sur parole ; presque jamais un écrit n’était échangé. « J’ai vu l’un d’eux 
[négociants] envoyer sur demande verbale 18.000 francs-or, dans un 
sac de soie scellé, et déchirer le regu qu’on lui offrait, se déclarant offensé 
de cette facon d’agir. Etant 4 Téhéran, j’ai regu d’Hamadan, qui en est 
& sept jours de marche, par l’intermédiaire d’un muletier, un paquet 
contenant pour trois mille francs de médailles antiques. Je n’avais jamais 
entendu parler de l"homme qui me faisait cet envoi. Ainsi il ne suspectait 
ni son muletier, ni un Européen inconnu, ce qui me parait la preuve la 
plus convaincante de sa probité personnelle * », 


19. GoBInEavU, Trois ans en Asie, I, p. 209. 
20. GoBINEAU, op. cit., II, p. 5. 
21. GoBINEAU, op. cit., II, pp. 132-133. 
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III 


REPERCUSSIONS DU CONTACT AVEC L’OCCIDENT 


Sur V administration (civile et militaire). — Nous avons vu comment 
les Européens que les troubles du xvir® siécle avaient écartés de I’Iran, 
y revinrent sous les Kadjars, et comment le contact de ce pays avec 
l’Occident devint constant et continu. Ce contact ne pouvait pas manquer 
d’avoir des répercussions dans tous les domaines, politique, économique 
et social. Toutefois, ce n’est que vers la fin du siécle qu’elles commence- 
ront a se révéler, pour atteindre leur plein épanouissement dans les 
premiéres décades du siécle suivant. L’Iran sera complétement transformé 
et deviendra, a certains égards, méconnaissable. 

Comme signalé plus haut, l’organisation de l’armée iranienne sur le 
modéle des armées réguliéres de |’Europe fut entreprise, dés le début 
du x1x® siécle, par une mission militaire francaise envoyée 4 la Cour de 
Fathali Chah par Napoléon. Cette mission fut remplacée par des officiers 
instructeurs anglais qui, 4 leur tour, durent céder la place 4 des Autri- 
chiens et ceux-ci 4 d’autres... Plus tard, des officiers seront engagés en 
Russie (pour créer un régiment de Cosaques) et en Suéde (pour la Police 
et la Gendarmerie). Enfin, en 1921, Sardar-Sépah, le futur Réza-Chah, 
fondateur de la dynastie régnante, congédiera les derniers officiers 
étrangers et procédera 4 une refonte radicale de l’armée 4 laquelle il 
donnera un équipement moderne et son organisation actuelle. 

Le télégraphe a été importé en Iran par les Anglais qui, aprés avoir 
obtenu |’autorisation de Nasséréddine Chah, construisirent en 1864 la 
premiére ligne télégraphique reliant d’abord Bagdad a Téhéran, via 
Kermanchah et Hamadan, et, ensuite, la Capitale 4 Bouchir sur le 
Golfe Persique. D’autres lignes furent bient6t créées, pourvoyant |’Iran 
d’un réseau télégraphique important. Une administration iranienne des 
télégraphes fut instituée qui, plus tard, deviendra le Ministére des Postes, 
Télégraphes et Téléphones. Pendant longtemps les Anglais conservérent 
le contréle de ces télégraphes, ce qui présentait pour leur diplomatie 
un intérét considérable. 

L’administration de la Poste et celle des douanes seront confiées aux 
experts engagés en Belgique et, pour l’organisation de ses finances, |’Iran 
fera appel 4 des Américains : Mr. Schuster (1912) et, plus tard, Dr. Mil- 


lespaugh. 


SUR L’ART ET LA LITTERATURE. — Le contact de l’Occident ne fut 
pas sans répercussion sur l’art et la littérature de 1’Iran. On sait que 
la poésie persane avait atteint, avec Ferdowcy, Saadi, Hafez, Nasseré- 
Khosrow, etc., un degré de perfection qui ne pouvait étre dépassé. Ces 
grands maitres avaient toujours été imités et personne n’avait songé 
a les désavouer. Or, a partir de la fin du x1x® siécle, des essais d’innova- 
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tion dans la forme seront faits par de jeunes poétes qui, en négligeant 
les régles de la prosodie persane, chercheront 4 composer des poémes 
sur le modéle des poémes frangais. Ces essais seront voués a |’échec et 
l’on continuera a suivre, pour l’expression de la pensée et des sentiments, 
l’exemple des illustres poétes d’antan, au génie desquels est due la grande 
renommée de la poésie persane. 

Mais si les innovations dans la forme échouaient, celles du fond, ren- 
dues possible par ]’intrusion des idées nouvelles, s’imposaient. En effet, 
on aura 4 abandonner certains thémes anciens qui n’avaient plus de 
raison d’étre, pour en adopter d’autres. Par exemple, jusque-la, presque 
tous les poétes avaient chanté, en méme temps que l’amour, le vin. 
Il ne s’agissait point 14 de poésies bachiques, mais d’un cri de révolte 
contre les prescriptions religieuses qui interdisaient l’usage du vin. 
« L’étranger est d’abord étonné et un peu scandalisé de la place que le 
vin occupe dans la poésie persane. Rien pourtant qui ressemble moins 
a nos vaudevilles et 4 nos chansons 4 boire. Les chansons a boire de 
l'Europe ne sont que des chansons d’ivrogne ; celles de la Perse sont 
un chant de révolte contre les bigots, contre l’oppression de la nature 
et de la raison par la foi religieuse. L’homme qui boit est pour le poéte 
le symbole de l'homme émancipé... * » La contrainte religieuse diminuée 
aprés la Révolution de 1906, ce théme perdra de son intérét et sera rem- 
placé par ceux de liberté, d’égalité, de progrés, etc... 

La prose persane connaitra une évolution beaucoup plus marquée. 
La nécessité de mettre les idées nouvelles 4 la portée du plus grand nombre 
possible, conduira les écrivains 4 préférer la simplicité de l’expression 
au style chargé d’images, d’hyperboles et de subtilités de langage en 
honneur jusque-la. Le journal Ghanoun dont il a été question plus haut, 
et le journal Souré-Esrafil*, paru dans les premiéres années de la 
Révolution, offrent des modéles de ce genre nouveau. 

En fait, le journalisme n’était pas connu en Iran et c’est |’influence 
de l’Occident, qui en dotera la prose persane. La mise en honneur de 
deux autres genres est également due au contact avec l'Europe. II s’agit 
du roman et du théatre qui, bien que prisés par le peuple, étaient méprisés 
par les écrivains de haute classe. Des « ghésséh » ou romans célébres, 
tels que Romouzé-Hamzéh, Eskandar-naméh, Rostam-naméh, Emir- 
Chirouyéh, Hosseiné-gord, Amir-Arsalan..., ainsi que les « ta’ziéh » 
ou tragédies et les « taghlid » ou farces, étaient presque toujours l’ceuvre 
d’auteurs anonymes. De jeunes écrivains se mettront a traduire les contes 
de Voltaire, de Maupassant, les romans d’Alexandre Dumas, de Balzac, 
de Dickens... et les piéces de théAtre de Moliére, de Shakespeare, de Goethe. 
Sur le modéle de ces ceuvres, des piéces de théAtre et des romans origi- 
naux seront écrits et le nombre en augmentera tous les jours. La musique 
et la peinture — la représentation des formes humaines — également 
interdites par la religion, continuent 4 étre en honneur chez le peuple 


22. M. J. Darmesteter, Les Origines de la poésie persane (Paris, 1887), p. 63. 
23. Trompette d’Israfil. 
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artiste et rebelle de l’Iran pendant le x1x® siécle. Cependant la petitesse 
des miniatures, la douceur et la monotonie de la musique, imposées a 
ces arts au cours des siécles par la contrainte religieuse **, subiront des 
changements importants du fait du contact avec l'Europe. L’art de la 
miniature tombe en décadence, mais un genre nouveau est créé qu’on 
appellera « peinture kadjare ». C’est un mariage de la peinture moderne 
et de la miniature, dans lequel l’artiste, tout en respectant les régles 
classiques du dessin, s’applique a4 conserver les beiles couleurs et les 
finesses de détail qui sont les caractéristiques des charmantes miniatures 
persanes. 

L’influence de |’Europe sur la Musique de I’Iran se fera sentir beau- 
coup plus lentement et beaucoup plus tard. C’est en effet seulement 
dans la deuxiéme décade du xx® siécle que les premiéres compositions 
d’Ali-Naghi Vaziri, l’innovateur du genre nouveau — mi-occidental, 
mi-oriental — seront mises en notes et se feront entendre en public, 
alors que la peinture moderne, avec des artistes tels que Sani-él-Molk, 
avait fait son apparition dés le milieu du siécle précédent pour atteindre 
son épanouissement vers la fin du méme siécle et au début du xx® siécle, 
avec Kamal-él-Molk et ses disciples. 

Dans le domaine de l’Architecture, le x1x® siécle continuera les tradi- 
tions anciennes. Les maisons d’habitation auront une cour carrée avec, 
au milieu, un bassin d’eau entouré de parterres de fleurs, d’arbres frui- 
tiers ou d’ornementation. Tout autour de la cour, se trouvent les appar- 
tements, généralement en un étage avec des zirzamines, littéralement 
sous-sols, mais en vérité de vastes piéces qui se trouvent parfois presque 
au niveau du sol. Ces piéces sont bien aérées et d’une grande fraicheur. 
Les Iraniens y passent, pendant 1’été, les heures les plus chaudes de la 
journée. Quelquefois, ces zirzamines comprennent un hall plus ou moins 
spacieux au milieu duquel est construit un bassin, souvent en faience 
bleue, ot l’eau coule continuellement pour l’agrément de la vue, que 
ce liquide limpide tremblotant dans ce vase bleu d’azur, enchante, et 
de l’oreille qui ne peut rester insensible au doux murmure qui se fait 
entendre. I] va sans dire que cette eau courante ajoute encore 4 la frai- 
cheur de l’endroit et augmente le bien-étre de ceux qui s’y trouvent. 

Les maisons des seigneurs et les palais des Chahs sont construits d’aprés 
le méme plan, avec cette différence que les piéces y sont plus vastes et 
plus luxueuses et que la cour y prend les proportions d’un grand jardin. 
Les mosquées et les Madrésséhs sont imitées de celles d’autrefois, en par- 
ticulier, de celles d’Ispahan. Partout, le méme revétement en faience 
ot domine la gamme du bleu. Les meilleurs spécimens de ces monuments 
construits au cours du x1IXx® siécle 4 Téhéran sont le palais du Golestan, 
la mosquée du Chah, la mosquée de Sépahsdlar et les portes de Téhéran. 
A l'exception de ces derniéres, détruites malheureusement au cours 
des travaux d’agrandissement des rues et de la ville, les autres monu- 


24. Pour plus de détails sur ce point, voir : A. A. Srasst, « L’Art et le génie ira- 
niens aux prises avec I’Islam », in Art et Archéologie iraniens, édité par I’ émie 
des Sciences de lURSS, 1939, pp. 237-244. 
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ments tiennent debout et, malgré le stigmate de décadence dont l’art 
en général est marqué en Iran a cette époque de son histoire, s’offrent 
a l’admiration du passant par une majesté et une beauté originales qui 
les distinguent des autres monuments plus modernes, souvent de gofit 
douteux, dont le gouvernement et les particuliers ont doté la Capitale. 

Ces derniers monuments ont été surtout des imitations grossiéres 
des grands casinos des villes d’eau qui avaient impressionné les rois Nassé- 
réddine et Mozaffaréddine pendant leurs voyages en Europe. Les palais 
d’Echratabad au Nord-Est et de Baghé-Chah a l'Ouest de Téhéran, 
aujourd’hui tous deux transformés en casernes, offrent des modéles de 
ce genre de construction. 

Ces mémes rois et leur suite importérent dans le pays une quantité 
considérable de tableaux, de statuettes, de garnitures de cheminée et 
d’autres objets manufacturés en Europe, qui, le plus souvent étaient 
sans aucune valeur artistique. La tendance naturelle 4 imiter les grands 
et surtout la nécessité de se conformer a leurs caprices firent leur effet 
sur les artistes, les artisans et le peuple. Désormais, les maisons, les 
ameublements, les costumes, etc., porteront la marque de plus en plus 
évidente du goat européen, ce qui ne manquera pas d’étre préjudiciable 
a l’art et a l’industrie du pays et, comme conséquences naturelles inévi- 
tables, 4 i’aisance et au bien-étre dont le peuple, malgré tout, jouissait 
jusque-la *, 


SUR L’EDUCATION ET LA CULTURE. — Dans le domaine de ]’éducation 
et de la culture, l’influence de l'Europe sera considérable. Et d’abord, 
le contact avec des Européens versés dans les sciences, les lettres, l’art 
militaire et les beaux-arts — comme ceux qui composaient les missions 
du Général Gardane, du Comte de Sercey et d’autres — ne manquera 
pas de faire impression sur l’élite intellectuelle de l’époque. Ensuite, 
la prospérité des pays d’Occident, constatée directement par les membres 
des Ambassades, par les étudiants iraniens envoyés en Europe et par les 
commergants et les touristes, les émerveillera tous et ils ne manqueront 
pas, 4 leur retour en Iran, d’en parler avec enthousiasme a leurs compa- 
triotes. Enfin, les déboires que l’Iran avait subis et qu'il aura a subir 
a l’avenir, tant sur le terrain militaire que dans les domaines politique 
et économique au cours de ses rapports avec les Puissances occidentales, 
finiront par le convaincre que sa vieille civilisation ne suffisait plus et 
que, pour traiter avec elles, il devra s’initier 4 la science et 4 la technique 
modernes et adopter leurs méthodes. 

La premiére et la plus importante mesure prise 4 cet effet, fut assu- 
rément la fondation 4 Téhéran, en l’an 1849, du Darol-Fonoun * ot 
furent enseignés, par des professeurs engagés en France, les Mathéma- 
tiques, la Physique, la Chimie, les Sciences naturelles, la Médecine et 
l’art militaire. Cette institution fonctionna avec succés malgré le peu 
d’encouragement accordé par l’Etat et fournit au pays, pendant plus 


25. A. A. Stassi, La Perse au Contact de l’Occident, chapitres x1x, xx et XxXI. 
26. Textuellement : école polytechnique. 
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d’un demi-siécle, un grand nombre de mathématiciens, de spécialistes 
et de médecins. Elle sera remplacée au siécle suivant par |’Université 
de Téhéran qui comprend, aujourd’hui, neuf Facultés et un certain 
nombre d’Instituts et d’établissements annexes, avec plus de huit mille 
étudiants. 

Quelques années aprés, en 1860, le premier groupe d’étudiants iraniens 
prend le chemin de l'Europe. Ces jeunes gens, a leur retour, seront les 
grands apétres de la civilisation occidentale. Cependant, des écoles 
modernes pour l’enseignement primaire et l’enseignement secondaire, 
se créent, d’abord dans la Capitale et, ensuite, en province, sur le modéle 
des établissements scolaires fondés et entretenus depuis quelque temps 
dans les principales villes par des missions catholiques et protestantes 
ainsi que par les Alliances frangaise et israélite. 

Vers la fin du siécle (1900), Mirza Hossein Khan Mochiréd-Dowléh, 
alors Grand Vizir, procédera 4 la fondation 4 Téhéran d’une Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques (Oloumé-sia¢y) qui, plus tard (vers 1933), sera incor- 
porée a la Faculté de Droit. De cette école, ot enseigneront des profes- 
seurs francais 4 cété des professeurs iraniens, sortiront de nombreux 
diplomates et hommes politiques. 


SUR LA SITUATION POLITIQUE. — Ainsi, les idées modernes s’infiltraient 
par de nombreux moyens dans les esprits et les préparaient 4 une véri- 


table révolution. Des auteurs comme Voltaire, Rousseau et Montesquieu, 
etc., furent traduits en persan et des hommes audacieux se mirent a 
initier directement le peuple aux idées avancées et a les prévenir ouver- 
tement contre la tyrannie des rois et du régime dictatorial. Les plus 
fameux d’entre eux, Seyyed-Djamaleddine, dit « Afghani », et Mirza 
Malkam-Khan, connu sous le nom de « Prince Malkam » ®, collaborérent 
a la publication a |’étranger d’un journal révolutionnaire (1890) qui 
s’appelait Ghanoun (Loi) et qui, malgré l’interdiction de son entrée 
en Iran, y arrivait réguliérement dans des valises diplomatiques, dans 
des ballots de marchandises ou par d’autres moyens. Cette publication 
exerga une grande influence sur les esprits. 

Tout cela aboutit, en 1896, a l’assassinat de Nassereddine Chah par 
Mirza-Réza Kermany, un des adeptes de Seyyed-Djamaleddine, et peu 
d’années aprés, en 1906, 4 la révolution iranienne qui abolira le régime 
absolu, établi depuis toujours en Iran, et le remplacera par un régime 
constitutionnel semblable 4 celui de certains pays d’Europe, de la 
Belgique en particulier. 


CONCLUSION 


Le x1x® siécle aura donc été pour I’Iran, grace 4 la négligence, & 
l’égoisme et a l’incapacité des rois kadjars d’une part, aux visées et a la 


27. Le titre de « Prince » lui avait été conféré par Nassereddine-Chah, lorsqu’il 
représentait l’Iran & la Cour de Saint-James & Londres (1872). 
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rivalité de la Russie et de l’Angleterre, d’autre part, une ére de déboires, 
d’'infortunes et de décadence. Son territoire sera réduit et son prestige 
entamé. Il sera placé — malgré son indépendance officielle — sous la 
tutelle économique et politique de ses deux puissants voisins. 

Les rois « kadjar » ne firent rien pour le progrés de |’Iran et le bien-étre 
du peuple. Ils maintinrent celui-ci dans la plus noire ignorance qu’ils 
croyaient utile 4 leurs intéréts. Ils encouragérent méme les croyances 
superstitieuses et les pratiques religieuses qui en découlaient ; ils étaient 
en cela approuvés et soutenus par les puissances étrangéres intéressées 
et par le clergé que la corruption commengait a atteindre. Les prétendues 
tentatives de réforme religieuse, si fréquentes pendant le xIx® siécle 
en Iran, l’apparition de la doctrine Cheikhie d’abord, du Babisme et 
du Behaisme ensuite, et la querelle des Haidaris et des Né’matis ®, 
dans tout le pays, sont en partie dues 4 l’encouragement de |’étranger 
dont les intéréts se trouvaient servis — si bien et si 4 propos — par ces 
querelles. 

Plus tard, aprés la Révolution de 1906 et plus particuliérement aprés 
le Coup d’Etat de 1921, lorsque cette contrainte religieuse et politique 
sera allégée, le peuple de l’Iran prouvera encore une fois qu'il est le peuple 
le moins fanatique, le plus tolérant et le plus souple que l’on puisse ima- 
giner. En peu d’années, le clergé sera mis 4 sa place, certaines pratiques 
teligieuses, parfois d’aspect horrifiant — comme celle qui consistait 
se taillader le crane collectivement au cours des processions, le jour 
d’Achoura * — disparaitront rapidement et seront remplacées par des 
distractions et des pratiques plus humaines et plus modernes. 

Cette souplesse d’adaptation sera exceptionnellement marquée, dans 
le domaine social, vers l’année 1935, avec l’émancipation de la femme 
iranienne. Celle-ci, depuis des siécles, portait le voile et était exclue de 
la vie sociale. Pendant tout le x1x® siécle, elle vécut dans cette méme 
condition humiliante et sa séquestration était le souci constant des rois 
kadjars. 

C’est d’ailleurs 4 partir de l’année 1921 que commenceront toutes 
les grandes entreprises, toutes les réformes, tous les progrés que l’Iran 
moderne connaitra : l’organisation de l’armée, des finances, de l’hygiéne 
publique, de l’éducation nationale, etc. ; l’abolition du régime capitulaire 
et de tous les traités signés avec les pays étrangers sur le modéle du traité 
de Torcamantchai, et la conclusion de nouveaux traités basés sur le 
principe d’une parfaite réciprocité; la construction des routes, des 
chemins de fer, des aéroports ; l’essai d’industrialisation du pays et de 
mécanisation de l’agriculture, etc... 

Il était difficile, il y a cinquante ans, de prévoir un tel avenir pour 
ce pays qui se trouvait alors acculé au bord de l’abime et menagait 
4 chaque instant d’y choir. Et cependant des esprits pénétrants et avisés 
ne manquérent pas de le faire. « L’insouciance des habitants, la fragilité 


28. Deux sectes opposées de la religion chiite de d’importance. 
29. Dixiéme jour du mois de Moharram (année fenkive musulmane), anniversaire 
du martyre d’Iman Hossein, 3° Imam des musulmans chiites. 
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des matériaux donnent 4 tous les pays d’Orient un méme aspect de 
ruine ; nulle part cette impression n’est plus vive que sur le plateau 
d’ Tran : les maisons sont effondrées, les rues béantes, les revétements 
de faience s’effritent sur les mosquées et les tombeaux. I] semble que le 
peuple iranien soit tombé au dernier degré de la dégradation et de la 
misére. Pourtant, sous ces débris, persistent les traces d’une culture 
glorieuse, une intelligence affinée, un patriotisme ardent, et, chose 
unique en terre musulmane, une nationalité consciente et compacte : 
germe fécond de floraisons futures ®. » 

L’histoire de ce relévement, de cette « floraison » n'est pas sans intérét ; 
mais ce sont 14 des problémes dont l'étude ne peut étre entreprise ici. 
Pour le moment, il nous suffira de remarquer que |’Iran, malgré toutes 
ses infortunes, continue 4 exister, avec son esprit, son art, sa culture, 
qui, en dépit d’un contact quotidien avec le reste du monde et en dépit 
de son occidentalisation inévitable, conservent une originalité et un 
charme qu’on ne se lassera jamais d’admirer. 


30. Eugéne AUBIN, op. cid., p. 227. 
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THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 
1640-1660 


by 
PEREZ ZAGORIN *. 


I 


HE entrance of the enfranchised masses into politics as permanent 
participants ; the permeation of the whole of social life by 
conflicting ideologies under whose banner the struggle for power 

is waged ; a gigantic, continuing effort to install equality and democracy 
in all the institutions of society ; — in these momentous facts we have 
learned to discern some of the principal features of our time. They 
are features which characterise a revolution. And, indeed, it is no 
exaggeration to call revolution the master theme in the history of the 
present age. A will to social transformation, self-conscious, planned, and 
guided by doctrine, has come to dominate in human affairs. At work 
for an interval in the revolution of the seventeenth century in England, 
and pressing forward without intermission since the revolution at the 
close of the eighteenth century in France, its scope is now world wide. 
Illusions it has bred in plenty, and tragic miscarriages mark its course. 
Yet its potency has but intensified as fresh groups and classes have 
come forth to infuse it with their interests and ideals. In the socialist 
and colonial revolutions of our own day, the movement of which it 
is the driving force has turned white hot. It is in a single continuous 
process, however, that these latter have succeeded the middle class revo- 
lutions of the preceding period. 

Specialists are notoriously prone to partiality in favor of their own 
subject, and it may be that in viewing the English revolution of the 
two decades, 1640-1660, as the first great manifestation of the modern 
revolutionary temper, we shall be accused of assigning it an undeserved 


* Article envoyé spontanément par l’auteur & la Rédaction des Cahiers. 
Fe eee partie, traitant des réalisations de la Révolution Anglaise, sera publi¢e 
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importance. What was there of much moment, we shall be asked, in a 
controversy between a seventeenth century king and his Parliament ? 
And very likely we shall be told also that the character for compromise 
for which Englishmen are famed necessarily deprived their great rebellion 
of the significance we wish to see in it. Now that English politicians 
have frequently shown a conspicuous talent for adjusting sharp diffe- 
rences by compromise we shall readily admit. But this talent is a social 
acquirement gained over a long time, and an outcome of special circums- 
tances in whose formation the events of the seventeenth century played 
an outstanding part. That it was yet in abeyance during the twenty 
years of revolution in England is clear, for the civil war between Crown 
and Parliament led on at last to the collapse of monaichy, the execution 
of the king on the charge of betraying the trust with which the people 
had invested him, and the establishment of a republic. These were 
extreme measures ; nothing of politeness in them, but rather a gnashing 
of teeth and passionate hatred’. And the consequence of the disin- 
tegration of royal power during the civil war, and of its abolition after 
the war’s end, was the assumption of directing control by Parliament 
and its executive committees, the first time a great unitary state in Europe 
was so ruled. Out of the controversy, therefore, as one result, Parlia- 
mentary government, and with it, the immense prestige it has long 
exercised, took their rise. 

Moreover, while the struggle raged, thought passed beyond the tram- 
mels in which authority had long sought to confine it, and there occurred 
a discussion of social and political questions so intense and so wide 
ranging in scope as to be then almost without parallel. In the course 
of it, institutions came first to be looked upon in a frankly experimental 
spirit as things to be formed and reformed in accord with human intent. 
A new belief appeared that men could conquer happiness by the intro- 
duction of reason in social life. All grievances were aired, and all things 
brought under scrutiny — monarchy and church, the basis of political 
obligation, private property, liberty of conscience. Then, too, were 
commandingly formulated the complete theory of religious toleration 
and the utilitarian, civil liberty, and natural rights doctrines in whose 
subsequent triumphant progress thrones and altars were struck down. 
In the mind of one isolated visionary, even, a great flash of intuition 
issued in a plan for a cooperative communist republic that was without 
counterpart or equal until the rationalistic utopian socialism of the 
Enlightenment and the nineteenth century. 

So vastly fruitful was the seventeenth century English revolution. 
And the significance which belongs to it may be grasped in another way 
if we compare it for a moment with several phenomena with which it 
has some affinity : the radicalism of the Anabaptist sects of the Reforma- 
tion, the Dutch struggle for independence from Spain begun in the 


1. Cf. the remarks of Professor Firth stressing how foreign the idea of compro- 
mise was in seventeenth cen English life (C. H. Firta, The Parallel between 
the English and American Civil Wars, Rede lecture, Cambridge, 1910, p. 41). 
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last quarter of the sixteenth century, and the social disturbances in 
other European states which were exactly contemporaneous with the 
English civil war and commonwealth. 

The sectarian radicalism which was spurred on in Germany by Luther’s 
break with the Roman church and which inspired the great peasant 
rebellion of 1525 and the communist experiment at Munster, represented 
a violent protest against feudalism. In the writings of Thomas Muenzer, 
who seems to have been a man of genius, it produced some social doctrines 
of much interest and acuteness. But the character of Anabaptism, when 
it forsook quietism and arrayed itself against the powers of the world, 
was overwhelmingly chiliastic. It looked with impatient eagerness for 
Christ’s imminent second coming and sought to advance by its own 
efforts the reign of righteousness soon to be established under messianic 
auspices. In contrast, therefore, to the liberalism and radicalism which 
predominated in the English revolution, it lacked a political point of 
view and a political programme, and it soon exhausted and consumed 
itself in the intense flame of its chiliastic hopes*. That is why it had 
not the long effect and influence of the ideas and institutional changes 
worked out in England between 1640 and 1660. 

The example of the revolt of the Netherlands illustrates the unique 
significance of the English revolution in another way. The victory 
of the northern United Provinces may be regarded, under one aspect, 
as the earliest successful middle class revolution in Europe, and, as is 
well known, it cleared the road to the commercial and cultural eminence 
which the Dutch enjoyed throughout the seventeenth century. Yet 
we shall seek in vain in the Dutch rebellion for anything comparable 
to the great ferment of thought which agitated men’s minds in the 
English revolution. Nor shall we find the Dutch invoking against Phi- 
lip II of Spain the subversive doctrines which in England a few years 
later were to fill the anti-royalist and radical pamphlets of the 1640’ s. 
Though William of Orange and his followers upheld a right of resistance 

inst their prince, they justified it chiefly on the ground that he had 
violated his obligations as a feudal suzerain by transgressing against 
the several customary and chartered privileges which the provinces 
had anciently possessed before the house of Habsburg entered into its 
Burgundian inheritance. They did not insist on a general right of sub- 
jects of their mere will to call a ruler to account and cashier him if 
they would. Neither was there anywhere even the dream of a universal 
franchise or an assertion of the natural right of every man to consent 
to the government under which he lives *. 


2. Cf. 94 ew Ee a chiliasm in K. Mannuerm, Ideology 
a of 


and Utopia, tr Lond . 1936) BP 190-91. 
i Cf. the discussion of trines of the Dutch rebellion in 
J. N. Ficets, Studies of Political 2 Thought from Gerson to Grotius (2nd ed., Cambridge, 
1916), pp. 173 9 and R. W. and A. J. Carty.e, A History of Mediaeval Political 
Theory in the West ere mr aye 4 1903-30), t t. VI, pdy v 383-85. The most cha- 
racteristic manifestoes of the Du itch position are ct of Abjuration of 1581 
and William of Orange’s Apologie, 1580. 
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The conclusion we have been maintaining is as strongly enforced 
when we contrast the English revolution with the risings contempora- 
neous with it. There were five such : national-social rebellions against 
the Spanish monarchy in Catalonia, Portugal, and Naples ; the peaceful, 
but nonetheless decisive, triumph of republicanism over the house of 
Orange in the United Provinces ; and the Fronde, the last large effort 
in France before 1789 to curb the monarchy‘. None of these comes 
near possessing European significance ; none was accompanied by any 
notable development in the realms either of thought or institutions. 
The Fronde, it is true, did stimulate considerable political discussion. 
But it does not seem to have produced a single fresh idea 5. Moreover, 
had either the princes or the Parlement won, they would not, unlike 
the English Houses of Parliament, have been capable ot governing, and 
their victory would have entailed retrogression and, perhaps, anarchy 
for their country. 

The English revolution alone, then, of these various social conflicts 
possesses an influence and significance which are European in scope 
and even world wide, if we consider that the libertarian ideas which it 
first announced continue, in a variety of forms, to figure in the struggles 
of the present day. And what we propose to do in the rest of this essay 
is to survey the social character of the English revolution, as scholars 
now debate it, and to look more closely at several of its aspects on 
which much of its importance depends. 


II 


While the occasion, or precipitating circumstances, of the English 
revolution is not in dispute among historians, its character, the nature 
of the social forces in opposition to one another, forms a subject of much 
recent discussion and disagreement. As to the former, the crisis which 
led to the summoning of the Long Parliament in November 1640 and to 
the outbreak of civil war less than two years later, had been decades 
preparing. During the reign of James I, and even more pronouncedly 
in that of his son, Charles I, Parliament, the Commons especially, had 
been challenging the king’s traditional right under his prerogative of 
exercising supremacy in the determination of public policy. This 
challenge was itself an effect of the antagonism which the king’s measures 
increasingly evoked. The imposition of a rigid conformity to cere- 
monies in the Church, a growing effort by the ecclesiastical authorities 
to exalt the episcopal order as divinely established, and the suspicion 


. A comparative study of these and the English revolution will be found in 
the interesting though not very acute work of R. B. Merriman, Six Contempo- 
vaneous Revolutions (Oxford, 1938). 

5. Cf. the remarks of H. Ste, Les idées yd en France au XVII® siécle 
(Paris, 1923), pp. 85-86 and ch. Iv, passim,and P. Doottn, The Fronde (Cambridge, 
1935), ch. Ill-vI. 
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of a secret Catholic influence at court, had excited strong resistance 
in Parliament and roused the anti-cierical sentiments of the members 
and the dislike of Puritans. In foreign affairs, the king was believed 
to be designedly soft toward the Catholic powers and weakly unagressive 
on behalf of the Protestant ones. In their opposition, the Houses had 
refused the financial support which the king called upon them to provide, 
and he was, in consequence, necessitated to raise money in non-Parlia- 
mentary ways by imposing of his sole will such taxes as ship money, 
a power which the judges held to be a legal exercise of the royal prero- 
gative. The levying of ship money, and other vexatious financial 
expedients to which the king resorted, in turn brought dangerous pro- 
tests in both Parliament and the country that the monarch was invading 
the liberty and property of the subject. So unmanageable did Parlia- 
ment become, and so aggravated were the crown’s relations with it, 
that from 1629 on, the king resolved to govern without summoning that 
body. For eleven years no Parliament met, and during this period, 
all the royal measures which had provoked such antagonism were 
more forcefully executed than before. Then in 1639, the crisis occurred. 
The government had attempted to impose the Liturgy of the Church 
of England upon the Scots, many of whom were Presbyterians and greatly 
under the influence of their zealous and unbending ministers. To the 
Presbyterians, the Anglican liturgy was a piece of popery, a graven 
Baal to which they would never bow the knee, and Scotland rose in 
rebellion. The king was now forced to convene Parliament, for only 
from Parliament could he obtain the money and the national support 
he required to put down the Scottish insurrection. When Parliament 
met in April 1640, however, it refused to take any steps against the 
Scots until the king redressed the grievances of which it complained, 
and it was dissolved after only three weeks. But the monarch’s position 
was now so desperate that he could do nothing without his Parliament, 
whatever its demands might be, and he had no choice but to convene 
it once more. The Long Parliament began its sitting on 3 Novem- 
ber 1640, and at once proceeded to take those steps whose final effect 
was to tear supremacy from the king and vest it in the Houses. A detes- 
ted royal policy, then, against which opposition had risen to a climax 
by 1640, and the crisis of the Scottish rebellion — these are what fur- 
nished the occasion and the opportunity for the revolutionary Long 
Parliament. 

But if the events which brought on the revolution seem clear enough, 
its social character is a more difficult problem. The matter is relatively 
uncomplicated so long as we speak of the king and of Parliament and 
limit ourselves to the constitutional and religious issues which divided 
them. But this, acceptable as it may be, does not advance our under- 
standing as far as we should like. Most historians, irrespective of their 
particular point of view, have learned to analyse revolutions as great 
class battles in which state power is at stake and on whose outcome oppo- 
sed ways of organising social life depend ; and in the French and Russian 
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revolutions, which provide two outstanding instances for this kind 
of analysis, there is ample confirmation of its correctness. What needs 
to be made clear, therefore, is whether the English revolution is best 
explicable in similar terms ; whether, that is to say, the Royalists and 
Parliamentarians each represent the interests of distinct and opposing 
social classes or coalitions of such, and whether the religious and poli- 
tical and other doctrines of the time are significantly related to the social 
position of their several exponents. In other words, in what way is 
the great English civil war a bourgeois revolution ? 

That the revolution lacked any definite social character, that it was 
not, at any rate, a social conflict, is the view we ought to note first, since 
it is this to which S. R. Gardiner, the great historian of seventeenth 
century England, lent the weight of his authority. In an opening 
page of his narrative of the civil war, Gardiner declared that, unlike 
the French revolution, the struggle was not between classes, for there 
were noblemen, gentlemen, yeomen, and townsmen on both sides °. 
Such also is the opinion of another great scholar, Professor G. M. Tre- 
velyan, who calls the conflict one, not of classes, but of ideas’. This 
view, however, is too simple to be convincing. In every revolution, 
one may find numerous instances of members of the same classes taking 
opposite sides or remaining neutral, and this because of the multiplicity 
of motives trom which men act. The historian knows that he cannot 
encompass the variety of these motives in a formula, and thinks himself 
under no necessity to do so. He feels on firm ground, nonetheless, if 
the evidence enables him to distinguish between opposing class interests 
and ways of organising social life which will triumph or fail in the victory 
of one party or the other. Moreover, in seeking the social meaning 
of the war, he does not, of course, intend to deny the leading role which 
ideas play in the actions of men or to treat them as mere epiphenomena, 
shadow-puppets controlled by some over-riding economic necessity. 
He wishes only to see ideas in their setting, functioning in relation to 
the social changes which they may either hinder or promote. Nor 
does the historian suppose that if he succeeds in grasping the social basis 
of the revolution, he will have thereby exhausted its significance. Reli- 
gious doctrines and organisation, political thought, and literary activity, 
for example, all possess a real existence of their own whose intrinsic 
interest is enhanced rather than diminished when they are illumined 
by an account of the interaction between them and the environing 
conflict. 

But these considerations are merely qualifications which all historians 
must make when pursuing their inquiry into the nature of revolutionary 
struggles, and they do not, of course, militate against the validity of 
the inquiry itself. The fact is that Gardiner was uninterested in social 
history and had scarcely any conception of it, while Trevelyan’s concern 


6. History of the Great Civil War (4 vol., London, ed. rgor), t. I, p. 11. 
7. England under the Stuarts (14th. ed., London, 1928), pp. 228-29; cf. his 
English Social History (London, 1942), pp. 233, 242. 
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has been more with the illustration of contemporary manners, types, 
and customs, in the style of the well known third chapter of Lord Macau- 
lay’s History of England, than with the analysis of the changing social 
structure in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Confined to their 
standpoint, we either answer inadequately, or do not answer at all, 
many questions of importance : why, for example, Puritanism was more 
prevalent in the towns, why the clothing districts supported Parliament, 
why Parliament abolished feudal tenures but left base tenures intact 8, 
why the radical movements appeared and made the sort of protest 
they did. The proof of the insufficiency of the view of Gardiner and 
Trevelyan is that questions of this order, which had little or no interest 
for them, are the very ones which have for some years been increasingly 
engaging the attention and labor of other scholars. 

Passing now to a brief account of recent efforts at a social interpre- 
tation of the revolution, one view appears to dominate here, though 
it is not unanimously accepted nor are its details entirely agreed upon 
or very extensively worked out even by those who support it. On this 
view, the genesis of the civil war is to be found in the sharpening struggle 
between, on the one side, the most economically advanced forces in 
the country, whose development forms the principal theme of English 
economic and social history during the century 1540-1640, and, on the 
other side, a mercantile group closely linked to the crown and a.conser- 
vative court and aristocracy variously characterised as semi-feudal or, 
at any rate, as economically unprogressive. Within the former were 
to be found, for example, such merchants as were closely connected with 
industry, like the clothiers associated with the textile manufacture in 
the provinces ; many yeomen and small freeholders ; and a new lesser 
gentry, the ranks of which were recruited from a variety of sources, 
whose members conducted agriculture as a business and who were alert 
to exploit the mineral resources on their lands and to utilise opportunities 
for profitable investment in industrial, commercial, and colonial enter- 
prise. Within the latter were included merchants dependent for their 
profits on grants of monopoly trading privileges from the crown ; mer- 
cantile financiers who were money lenders to the king and in receipt 
of lucrative appointments in various branches of the royal revenue ; 
office holders and courtiers deriving incomes from crown patents ; and 
a peerage and aristocracy, or greater gentry, declining in wealth owing 
to inefficient land management in the face of changing economic condi- 
tions, extravagance, and debt. 

Several instances of this interpretation may be cited. Professor Nef, 
for example, has contended that between 1540-1640, England experienced 


8. a an unaccountable omission, neither Gardiner nor Trevelyan took notice 
of the Parliamentary ordinance of ca betvonry 1646 which abolished the Court of 
Wards and Liveries and all feudal incidents, and converted tenures by knight 
service into free and common (C. H. Frets and R. Rart, Acts and Ordinances 
of the Interregnum 3 vols, London, 1911), t. I, p. 833). ‘This was confirmed 
by statute after the Restoration (12 ‘Chas. ul, Cap. 24). 
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an industrial revolution which laid the basis for its subsequent economic 
primacy and brought fresh social elements to the fore who were unwilling 
to acquiesce in the traditional controls imposed by the state. He has 
concluded that... 


“ .., the rapid expansion of large-scale enterprise and industrial output... was 
helping to undermine royal authority. The attempts of [royal] ministers to control 
industry in the teeth of the early industrial revolution, helped to produce an eco- 
nomic conflict between the Stuart kings and some of their most powerful subjects, 
the leading town merchants and the improving landlords. Together with the 
religious and political conflicts described by Gardiner and other historians, this 
economic conflict, with its industrial origins, brought about the constitutional 
crisis of the seventeenth century. The influence of industrial upon constitutional 
history was more positive and probably stronger than the influence of constitu- 
tional upon industrial history *.”’ 


Similarly, Mr. L. Stone has declared that 


“ Fundamentally, the growing hostility to the system of control at the end of 
the [sixteenth] century was the symptom of the rise of a new class of gentry, 
lawyers, small merchants and entrepreneurs, retailers and middlemen, hitherto 
excluded from the major benefits of the economic system and hampered in their 
activity by the official policy — both of which they were finally to sweep away 
by force in 1640. For if the Elizabethan and early Stuart system reserved its 
richest rewards for a limited number of courtiers and great merchant financiers, 
the economic developments of the century nevertheless brought in their trail 
the rise of a broad-based lesser bourgeoisie who progressively strengthened their 
hold upon the national wealth and their influence in the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment. Half a century had elapsed without any serious rioting or rebellion by 
the poor and the fear of social unrest had consequently faded. Foreign invasion 
had so often threatened without result that even that menace had now grown stale. 
Gratitude for the benefits of the regime now therefore gave way to a spirit of cri- 
ticism of its more unpopular features. The ring was cleared of interference by 
the poor or by the Spaniard, and the battle between the conservative aristocracy 
and the new middle-classes was engaged in earnest 1°,” 


As one aspect of this general point of view, several scholars have 
endeavoured to depict the ruling group against whom the civil war 
was waged as a “‘ semi-feudal aristocracy, the successors in social position 
and political power... of the feudal class which had ruled in England 
since the Norman Conquest”, having explained that by feudalism is 
meant “‘ a form of society in which agriculture is the basis of the economy 
and in which political power is monopolised by a class of landowners ™”’. 
They have not succeeded, however, in gaining the assent to this opinion 
even of those students with whom they are in accord in other respects. 


9. J. U. Nev, Industry and Government in France and England, 1540-1640 (Phi- 
phia, 1940), P- 149. . : 

10. L. Stong, “‘ State Control in Sixteenth Century England”, Economic 
History Review, XVII, n. 2 (1947), .120. For similar views, cf. Christopher Hixt, 
The English 1 Capital CN an > bm ch. 1; how! ge: ig in the 
Development o, ew York, 1947), pp. 170-71, and M. Asniey, England 
in the Seventeenth Century ay Fee books, London, 1952), PP. 8-80. 

II. ere wl Hi1i E. Dei, The Good Old Cause ( on, 1950), p. 19; 
Christopher Hitt, The English Revolution, p. 6. . 
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That there were important survivals of the feudal age in Tudor and 
Stuart England is unquestioned ; and while some, such as wardships, 
have been studied ”, others, such as the manorial courts through which 
a large part of landlords’ power was exercised over many thousands 
of people, have been relatively neglected. These courts, and associated 
manorial institutions which profoundly affected the agricultural popu- 
lation and often townsmen as well, all require further investigation if 
a deeper understanding of seventeenth century social life is to be won. 
But it is doubtful, nevertheless, whether there is any gain in clarity 
in speaking of landlords as a “ semi-feudal aristocracy ”, and Professor 
Tawney’s stricture seems warranted when he writes : “If the word 
‘ feudal’ refers merely to territorial influence, it draws no dividing line 
between Royalists and Parliamentarians, for such influence was exer- 
cised by both. If it is used, as it should be, in a more precise sense, to 
describe a class dependent wholly or mainly, like the French noblesse 
before 1789, on the revenue from seigneurial rights, it is a solecism ; 
for unless the rights in question be interpreted to include all or most 
payments from tenants to landlords, evidence of the existence of such 
a class in the England of Charles I is still to seek *.” 

The principal evidence which has been adduced in support of the social 
interpretation summarised above, and over part of which a very lively 
controversy is now being conducted, is of three kinds. There is, first, 
Professor Nef’s study of industrial development, carried out in great 
detail for the coal industry and on a much smaller scale for other branches 
of the economy ", to whose conclusions reference has already been made. 
There is, next and most influential, Professor Tawney’s known research 
on the gentry, with its thesis that the century before the civil war 
saw the great growth of a class of new landed proprietors who, managing 
their lands as agricultural capitalists, enriched themselves at the expense 
of the crown, the church, the older peerage, and small tenants, in this 
way gaining the economic dominance which led to their successful 
bid for political supremacy, Last, there is the work of Mr. Stone, 
which supports Professor Tawney’s position from the other side by 
attempting to demonstrate in detail the decline of the peerage in the 


12. Cf. J]. B. Hurstriexp, “ The Revival of Feudalism in Early Tudor England ”, 
History, XVII, p. 130 (1952), and H. E. Bett, An Introduction to the History 
and Records of the Court of Wards and Liveries (Cambridge, 1953). 

13. R. H. Tawney, Introduction to D. Brunton and D. H. PENNINGTON, 
Members of the Long Parliament (London, 1954), pp. xtx-xx ; and cf. the remarks 
of Messrs. BRUNTON and PENNINGTON, op. cit., pp. 179-80. 

14. J, U. Nev, The Rise of the British Coal Indusiry (2 vols, London, 1932), 
t. I, parts IT, IV, passim, and Indusiry and Government in France and England 
1540-1640, op. cit. 

15. R. H. Tawney, “ The Rise of the Gentry, 1558-1640", Economic History 

, XI, n. 1 (1941) ; cf. also his “ Harrington's ree of his Age”’, 
Raleigh Leciure, British Academy, 1941, and “‘ The Rise me Saeeey:: Ss ‘ost- 
script ’’, Economic History Review, 2nd series, VII, n. 1 (1954). Taw- 

8 conclusions as to the rise of the gentry are based in part on figures drawn 
from a study of the changing ownership of 2547 manors in seven counties. 
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late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries *, Besides these impor- 
tant investigations, other researches have been carried on, whose results 
are consistent, on the whole, with the social interpretation we have been 
considering. Thus, proceeding from a rather different standpoint, 
Dr. Mathew has shown that under the early Stuarts there were insensibly 
occurring many of the changes which produced the oligarchic landed 
polity and society characteristic of later Stuart and Hanoverian 
England 1’. Professor Campbell has disclosed with much detail how 
the yeomen of the period, a “‘ land-hungry, profit-hungry, and profit- 
conscious class”’, frequently prospered and occasionally rose into the 
gentry *. The sanction with which Puritanism invested the virtues 
of a business society has also been stressed }*, and Puritan social values 
demonstrated as having provided significant assistance in the promotion 
of science and technology during the seventeenth century *. The agi- 
tation of the revolutionary period over issues of social and economic 
policy has been related to the competing interests of conflicting classes 
or sections of the latter*. And an account of the political thought 
of the revolutionary decades has pointed out the important respects 
in which it expressed and inspired the emergence of a new social order ®. 

That this interpretation of the genesis and character of the English 
revolution is not free of difficulties would be clear in any case, though 
the fact is emphasised by some recent researches which either directly 
challenge the prevailing view or have an important bearing upon its 
validity as presently formulated. Most noteworthy in this connection 
are the polemical articles of Mr. Trevor-Roper which controvert the 
thesis of Mr. Stone and Professor Tawney. Mr. Trevor-Roper denies 
entirely the correctness of Mr. Stone’s conclusion and its supporting 
evidence that the Elizabethan peerage had fallen by the early seven- 
teenth century into serious financial trouble and faced a prospect of 
disaster ** ; and instead of the rise of the gentry as a class, he sees the 


16. L. Stonz, “‘ The Anatomy of the Elizabethan Aristocracy"’, Economic 
History Review, XVIII, n. 1-2 (1948) and “‘ The Elizabethan a —a 
Restatement ”’, Economic History Review, 2nd series, IV, n° 

17. D. MATHEW, The Social Structure of Caroline England toned 1948), and 
the same author’s The Age p of Chae I (London, A 4 Dr. MatHEew remarks 
(The Social Structure of ne England, p. 6) that Charles I’s generation was 
the first to combine “ the amenities of a polite society with a sharp activity in 
financial matters. This was an amalgam which could endure as long as capi- 


M. CAMPBELL, The English Yeoman under Elizabeth and the Early Stuarts 
ioe Seiven, 1942), p. 220, and passim ; on the prosperity of the yeomen, cf, also 
-_ Tuirsk in ieate County History of Leicestershire (2 vols, London, 1907-54), 
I, 207-209. 
a = Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (London, 1926), ch. Iv. 
R. MERTON, Science, Technology, and Society in Seventeenth century 
England a 1938 
oe M. JamEs, Social >voblems and Policy during the Puritan Revolution (London, 
1930) 
a P. Zacorin, A History of Political Thought in the English Revolution (Lon- 
19 
23. ok TREvOR-Roper, ‘‘ The Elizabethan Aristocracy : an Anatomy anato- 
mised ’’, Economic History Review, 2nd series, III, no. 3 (1951). 
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advance only of a minority, that part of the gentry which possessed lucra- 
tive offices or valuable connections with trade ot some other income- 
enhancing pursuit **, The remainder, the “ mere” or “country gen- 
try’, did not advance, for “‘ between 1540-1640 land alone, without 
the help of offices or trade, even if it were improved, was hardly capable 
of causing the rise of any but a most exceptional family *%.”’ Moreover, 
Mr. Trevor-Roper would find in both Catholic recusancy and Puritanism 
the “mere gentry’s”’ opposition to the crown and the court; while 
the civil war he holds to be a rebellion of the ‘‘ mere gentry ”’ led by its 
representatives, Cromwell and the Independents, against the govern- 
ment which had excluded them from access to positions of political 
influence and wealth *. 

Whether, and with what modifications, Mr. Trevor-Roper’s conten- 
tions are to be accepted is a matter to be decided by further investigation. 
There can be no doubt that he has shown Mr. Stone’s computation of 
the financial difficulties of the Elizabethan peerage to depend on a fun- 
damental error in the understanding of the evidence*’. It is by no 
means clear, however, that the exposure of this error vitiates the concep- 
tion of a gentry waxing prosperous and wealthy at the same time as the 
peerage’s position deteriorated, though the picture of this deterioration 
must now certainly be painted in much less drastic coloring. For even 
when Professor Tawney has altered, in accord with Mr. Trevor-Roper’s 
criticisms, the original mode of calculating the data upon which the 
theory of the gentry’s efflorescence depends, the conclusion is, on the 
whole, unchanged : in the century before the civil war, the new gentry 
became far the predominant owners of landed property, while the 
condition of the peers declined *. 

As for the other arguments of Mr. Trevor-Roper, this is not the place 
to discuss them in detail. The opinion may be ventured, however, that 
the first — that only very rarely could a family become wealthy from 
land alone — is given plausibility because of the contribution often 
made to the flourishing of landed families by the addition through 
marriage of money acquired in commerce. Nevertheless, it looks rather 
like an exaggeration and is not, at any rate, supported by much con- 
vincing evidence **. The second — that the revolution was a rising 


24. H. R. tara The Gentry, 1540-1640, Economic History Review 


25. C199 p. 13. 
26. Reavo 
27. i LR. Ta vor-ROPER, “ The Elizabethan Aristocracy : an Anatomy anato- 
28. R. H. Tawney, “ The Rise of the Gentry : a Postscript ”’, loc. cit. Cf. also 
Mr. Stone’s reply to Mr. TrEvor-Roper’s strictures, ‘‘ The Elizabethan Aristo- 
cracy — a Restatement ”’, loc. cit. 
29. It is worth noting in this connection that Mr. KerripcE has given 
aad Ghat aquouliarel prices syep higher Gap injugtcel priees. "Tn eonmepsenen 
agri ices rose prices. In ence, 
Sehere cat’ be little Houbt that the F profits of capitalist farmers increased in 
the course of the sixteenth and onsty 00 seventeenth centuries.’ (E. KERRIDGE, 
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of the excluded “‘ mere gentry” and its leaders, the Independents — 
is, as presented, more a fancy than a theory, and will probably be found 
mistaken. 

Besides the suggestive criticisms of Mr. Trevor-Roper, one or two 

other points may be mentioned which also relate to the problem. It 
has, for example, been ascertained by Messrs. Brunton and Pennington 
that an analysis of the membership of the Commons in the Long Parlia- | 
ment does not accord with the thesis of a conflict between an economi- 
cally prospering and progressive gentry and an economically static or 
declining aristocracy. ‘“‘ We found’”’, they say, 
“that Royalist and Parliamentarian, so far as can be judged from the members 
of the Long Parliament, were very much the same ; that the greater and lesser 
gentry were not on different sides ; that it made no difference whether a member 
belonged to an ‘ old’ or a ‘ new’ family ; that merchants and lawyers were to be 
found on both sides, and in such proportions as to make it doubtful whether there 
was any general hostility to the king amongst provincial merchants and certain 
that there was none amongst the lawyers. The only significant difference seems 
to have been that the Royalists were on an average ten years younger, and more 
often belonged to families with a Parliamentary history **. ” 


This conclusion suits with the well known fact, unaccounted for in the 
prevailing view, that the Long Parliament’s legislation of 1641 which 
divested the king of some of the most important powers traditionaily 
exercised by the crown, obtained the votes of many members who a 
few months later joined the royal side in the civil war. 

A further consideration of importance has to do with transfers in 
land ownership which were effected by confiscations and forced sales. 
Students have rightly regarded such transfers not only as a measure 
of the thoroughness with which the work of revolutions is done, but as 
a crucial factor in ensuring that its results should be permanent by 
creating a large body of men with a vested interest in maintaining the 
new order of things. The land market in the later 1640’ s and the 1650’ s 
was, there is little doubt, the most active in many years owing to the 
sale of large quantities of confiscated church, crown, and royalist lands, 
and to the difficulties of royalists compelled to mortgage their estates 
or put them on the block in order to pay the fines and taxes imposed 
on them by the government. Yet the results of this situation, so far 
as our present limited knowledge enables us to judge, do not seem to 
have been as far reaching as might be expected. Royalists whose lands 
were sold frequently succeeded in repurchasing them through agents 
or friends. No important new landed families appear to have been 


“The Movement of Rent, 1540-1640", Economic Historiy Review, 2nd series, 


VI, Ay I b. Browion p. 29). 
and D. H. Pennincton, Members of the Long Parliament, 
pp. cao. lens wor a similar view, KEELER, The Long Parliament, 
40-1641. 7) Biographical Study of its M $ (Philadelphia, 1954). Messrs. 
Madwees and PENNINGTON make the important qualification, however (Ibid., 
P. 153), that M. P.’s were not typical of the community, being usually exceptional 
both wealth and influence. 
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founded on the acquisitions made possible by the opportunities of the 
revolutionary years. Among the M. P.’s of the southwest, for instance, 
“it is difficult to find a single clear example... of a merchant, lawyer, 
town Alderman or country ‘gent’ who established a successful line 
on an estate acquired in the war period or the Interregnum’”’™. Many 
families in difficulties in the 1650’s are seen in possession of their estates 
after the Restoration *. And, of course, the Act of Indemnity of 1661, 
while confirming the ownership of lands bought from royalists even 
in forced sales, decreed that all lands confiscated by the revolutionary 
governments from the crown, the church, and private persons — and 
these formed the larger part of the transactions in the land market — 
should be returned ®. 

Such facts as these make clear that the prevailing interpretation of 
the revolution and its antecedents in the changing order before 1640 
requires modification, and may even be considerably altered as research 
continues. The conclusion is enforced, and not from any excess of cau- 
tion, that our understanding of the problem is as yet inadequate, as, 
indeed, it must be, when so much of the evidence upon which to form a 
judgment has still to be assembled. Among the existing difficulties 
is one of terminology. ‘“‘ Gentry”, for example, and “ aristocracy”, 
as used in the current discussion, have not the precision necessary if 
the questions to be answered are to be put in the clearest manner. Far 
more attention must also be directed to the commercial and artisan 
groups in London and the provincial towns, and to the people in the 
country side below the substantial landed proprietors, since without a 
close grasp of the conditions of these persons and of their behavior in 
the revolution, a satisfactory account of the genesis of the civil war and 
of its course and consequences will be impossible. The changes in land- 
ownership during the two revolutionary decades also require much 
more study before an accurate estimate can be made of their extent 
and their permanent effects. In the solution of almost all the out- 
standing problems, further progress now depends chiefly on research 
in local history, for as has been rightly declared, “‘ to personal and 
local factors every line of investigation eventually leads, and from these 
must come such answers as can be given to the big questions about the 
nature of the war and the society that fought it *.”’ The increasing 
interest of professional historians in local history is one of the most 
fruitful developments of recent years in English historical studies, but 
in the investigation of the revolution, a good deal remains to be done 


31. D. Brunton and D. H. PENNINGTON, < ee » p. 152. 

32. Joan Tuirsx, ‘“‘ The Sales of Royalist 5 using the Interregnum ”, 
Economic His Review, = series, IV, no. 2 (1952) 

Hes; ihory, XV IRSK, ‘ The Restoration Settlement ’’, Journal of Modern 

VI, no. 4 (1954). 
D. BRunTow and D. H. PENNINGTON, op. cit., p. 182. Cf. the remark of Miss 

Conte that" ‘ the of the Civil War and Interregnum can onl be fully 
understood regional surveys of each part of the country.” . CoaTE, 
Cornwall in the Great Civil War and Interregnum, Oxford, 1933, p. v). 
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before many necessary generalisations can be ventured on with full 
confidence. 

Despite the limits to our present knowledge, the character of the 
revolution as a social conflict has not been placed in doubt. It is not 
the fact of such a conflict which is disputed, but its precise nature. 
Though no class differences have been found to distinguish the Royalist 
from the Parliamentarian members of the Long Parliament, it is reco- 
gnised that the M. P.’s were by no means characteristic of the population ; 
and such differences, operating on lower social levels, may have divided 
the mass of Parliamentary supporters from the Royalists as a whole. 
There is reason for thinking this to be the fact, and to account, for 
example, for the strength which Parliament’s cause mustered in the towns 
and in the most economically advanced regions of the country. It is 
also clear that as the revolution developed, we see the independent action 
on behalf of their own interests of both urban and rural lower class groups, 
and the presence in the apparatus of local government of Parliamen- 
tarians with lower social position than the gentlemen who had been cons- 
picuous in the earlier 1640’ s. In any case, the victory of Parliament 
was decisive in turning the current of social life into a new channel 
where it could flow unhindered by the obsatcles that had stood in its 
way before 1640. The older forms of state control were struck down, 
and after 1660 the government ceased to confer patents of monopoly 
and to intervene against enclosure. The aristocratic order survived, 
but in a new shape, for money far more than birth was now its basis. 
And Parliament itself became the instrument chiefly of landed capitalists, 
Whig and Tory both, and their connections and allies, whose interests 
the state now unswervingly pursued. 
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LE DEVELOPPEMENT DE LA LANGUE 
ET DE LA LITTERATURE INDONESIENNES 


par 
S. Takdir ALISJAHBANA *. 


I 


"APPARITION de langues nationales en Europe accompagne la 
formation des Etats nationaux au lendemain de la décadence 
de l’Etat universel que constituait la Chrétienté au Moyen Age, 

ou, plus exactement, en est un des facteurs essentiels. La langue carac- 
téristique de cet Etat était le latin : langue de I’Eglise, de la science, 
de l’historiographie, des actes officiels et de l’enseignement. Le déman- 
télement du continent européen en unités naturelles groupées autour 
de leurs dynasties propres et aspirant 4 l’autarcie économique, ainsi 
que l’essor des villes et de la classe bourgeoise aboutirent nécessaire- 
ment a la formation de langues nationales. Ainsi, au cours des xv®, XvI- 
et xvir® siécles, la découverte de l’imprimerie, la traduction et la diffu- 
sion de la Bible, l’apparition de littératures nationales sous |’influence 
de la Renaissance, sont autant d’étapes vers l’implantation en profondeur 
de ces langues. Mais leur consécration définitive remonte aux xvIII® 
et x1x® siécles, époque des « lumieéres », de l’éveil des mouvements sociaux, 
de l’instauration de la scolarité obligatoire, enfin de la vaste diffusion 
de la lecture grace a l’imprimerie. L’apparition de nouvelles langues 
nationales en Asie, au lendemain de la seconde guerre mondiale, par 
suite de la chute des empires coloniaux européens, peut étre comparée 
dans ses grandes lignes a celle qui s’est produite en Europe aprés la 
Renaissance. Libérées du pouvoir de leurs créateurs, les unités poli- 
tiques et économiques, établies par la colonisation européenne dans 
les immenses étendues asiatiques, n’en ont pas moins survécu. C’est 
ainsi qu’aprés la seconde guerre mondiale de nouvelles unités nationales : 
I’Inde, le Pakistan, la Birmanie, les Philippines, I’Indonésie, ont vu le 


* Article commandé par le Prof. R. E. Turner, Traduit de l’allemand par 
Michéle LANGRop. 
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jour. Tous ces pays ont eu depuis lors 4 résoudre des problémes non 
seulement politiques et économiques, mais aussi linguistiques. L’Inde, 
le Pakistan, la Birmanie et les Philippines, relevant d’un pays dont la 
langue — l’anglais — est d’un usage mondial, ont eu plus de difficultés 
dans cet ordre d’idées que I’Indonésie. Dominée jusqu’alors par les 
Hollandais dont la langue joue un réle moins important dans le monde, 
lIndonésie a pu en effet repenser 4 fond ses problémes linguistiques 
propres 1. C’est ainsi seulement qu'il s’est avéré possible, en dépit de 
données géographiques et linguistiques défavorables a l’extréme, d’éla- 
borer une nouvelle langue nationale ? dans un Etat comparable en éten- 
due 4 la partie de l'Europe comprise entre I’Irlande et la Mer Caspienne, 
ou a celle de l’Amérique entre Los Angeles et Boston. Sur cet immense 
espace composé de milliers d’iles, dont les plus grandes sont divisées 
par des chaines de montagnes en districts isolés, quelque 250 langues 
et dialectes se sont formés depuis des millénaires. Bien qu'une méme 
langue-mére soit 4 leur source, ils se sont différenciés 4 tel point qu’on 
peut les considérer 4 juste titre comme des langues complétement dis- 
tinctes *. 

C’est cet effritement en centaines d’unités géographiques et culturelles, 
dont chacune posséde sa propre langue, qui a imposé depuis fort long- 
temps la nécessité d’une langue commune, compréhensible non seule- 
ment aux indigénes de 1’Archipel, mais aussi aux étrangers attirés en 
nombre sans cesse croissant par la richesse fabuleuse de ce pays tropical. 
Evidemment, alors que ces iles étaient successivement soumises a des 
puissances étrangéres, une tendance s’est fait jour 4 attribuer tour a 
tour 4 la langue de chaque occupant un réle unificateur. Tel fut le cas 
du sanscrit pendant la période hindouiste, de l’arabe durant |’ére isla- 
mique, du hollandais lors de la colonisation hollandaise, et enfin du japo- 
nais pendant l’occupation japonaise. Mais toutes ces langues étrangéres, 
différant. complétement par leur structure de celles de 1|’Indonésie, 
n’étaient compréhensibles que pour une couche réduite de la population. 
A défaut de langue maternelle commune, les autochtones avaient adopté 
pour communiquer entre eux l’un des idiomes locaux, employé concur- 
remment avec la langue officielle étrangére qui lui était superposée. 

Il se peut que le K’ouen-louen ‘ des vieilles chroniques chinoises 


1. Un bon apergu des problémes linguistiques de ces pays neufs est donné par 
4 a Papers on Vernacular Languages ”’ écrit pour le ““ Meeting of Experts on 
the Use of Vernacular es as Vehicles of Instruction, both in School and 
out of School, and the Rela Problems of Teaching in Languages Other than 
Vernacular” (Paris, UNESCO, 15 novembre-5 décembre 1951). 

2. S. Takdir ALISJAHBANA, “ Indonesian Language — By-product of 
Nationalism ”’, in Pacific Affairs, XII (1949), 388-392. Id., “ sa Indonesia ”’, in 
Pudjanega Baru, I (1933), 129-178. 

. J. C. G. Jonxer, “ Indonesische taalstam” in Encyel ie van Neder- 
landsch-Indie II (s’Gravenhage : Martinus Nyhoff; Leiden; E. J. Brill, 1918). 
W. Scumipt, Sprachfamilien und Sprachenrkreise der Erde (Heidelberg, Carl Winters 
Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1926, 141). C. C. BerG, Indie’s talenweelde en Indie’s 
taalproblemen (Groningen, J. B. Wolters, 1939). 

4. Dr. N. ‘. Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis (s’Gravenhage : Martinus 
Nyhoff, 1931), pp. 109-118. 
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témoigne déja de l’existence 4 cette époque d’une « lingua franca » indo- 
nésienne que les Chinois auraient rencontrée dans cet Archipel. Il est 
certain que |’élévation du malais au rang de « lingua franca » a été due 
au prestige du Criwijaya, grande puissance qui domina une fraction 
considérable de |’Asie du Sud-Est au premier millénaire aprés Jésus- 
Christ et dont le noyau était justement la partie de I’Indonésie ot le 
malais est parlé. Les premiéres inscriptions en langue malaise ont été 
découvertes non seulement 14 ot le malais est encore en usage, mais 
aussi dans d’autres régions, notamment les deux inscriptions de Gan- 
dasuli, qui remontent respectivement a 827 et 832, et qui ont été trou- 
vées dans le centre de Java’. 

A larrivée des Européens en Indonésie, le malais avait déja une nette 
prééminence * sur la multitude des langues indonésiennes ; son essor était 
da a trois facteurs principaux. En premier lieu, a la position des régions 
ot il était parlé, qui sont situées des deux cétés du détroit de Malacca 
et en bordure de la mer de Chine méridionale, c’est-a-dire sur la principale 
voie d’accés aux fles indonésiennes, et le seul trait d’union entre 1’Est 
et l'Ouest. Deuxiémement, au caractére des populations de langue 
malaise, dont la navigation, le commerce et la colonisation étaient les 
activités essentielles. Enfin, au réle de Malacca, a la fois sur le plan 
commercial — depuis plus d’un siécle les négociants de tout 1|’Archipel 
y affluaient — et sur le plan religieux — comme |’une des grandes capi- 
tales d’ot' rayonnait |’Islam. Durant son séjour a Tidore (l’une des fles 
Moluques de I’Indonésie orientale), Pigafetta, compagnon de Magellan 
lors de son voyage autour du monde, rédigea en 1521 le premier glos- 
saire malais’. I] est particuliérement intéressant que le malais, dont 
la région d’origine était l'Ouest de I’Indonésie, efit déja atteint au temps 
de Pigafetta l’extréme limite du pays 4 I’Est. Visitant |’Indonésie 
soixante ans plus tard, un navigateur hollandais, Jan Huygen van 
Linschoten, écrivit dans son Itinerarium ofte Schipvaert naar Oost ofte 
Portugaels Indien*® que le malais non seulement était célébre mais 
qu'il était considéré en outre comme la plus courtoise des langues 
orientales, celle dont la connaissance était aussi indispensable aux Indes 
que l’usage du frangais en Hollande. 

L’'Islam, empruntant les voies commerciales existantes, avait déja eu 
recours 4 la langue malaise ; les Portugais avaient fait de méme. Au 


5. L.C. Damats : “ Etudes d’ vii phie Indonésienne III”, in Bulletin de I’ Ecole 
Frangaise d’ Extréme-Orient, XL SS tinpetienete Nationale, E. F. E. O., Hanoi, 
1952), pp. 28-29, No 11, et J. C. os CASPARIS, ** Inscripties uit de Cailendra-tijd ” 
in Prasasti Indonesia I, diterbitkan oleh Djawatan Purbakala Republik Indonesia 
(Bandung : A. C. Nix & C°, Malek B 50-73. 

6. Ph. S. v. Ronxet, “ ie van Nederlandsch-Indie II 
(s’Gravenhage : Martinus Nyhoff ; Leiden” . Brill, 1918). 

7. Premier voyage autour 1u monde par le Chev. Pigafetia, » Wescadre de Magel- 
lan, pendant les années 1519, 20, 21 et 22 ; suivi de l’Extrait du Traité de Navigation 
du méme auteur et d’une notice sur le Chevalier Martin Behaim, avec la description 
de son Globe terresive (Paris : chez H. J. Jansen, Imprimeur-Libraire, l’An IX), 


. 243. 
, 8. ‘Amsterdam : J. E. Cloppenburgh, 1614). 
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xvie siécle, c’est en malais que furent rédigées les lettres adressées par 
les souverains des fles Moluques au roi de Portugal. Saint-Frangois- Xavier, 
qui au xvi® siécle affronta I’Islam aux fles Moluques pour tenter d’amener 
la population indigéne au Christianisme, rédigea ses écrits sur la doctrine 
chrétienne en malais, car — comme il le disait lui-méme — cette langue 
était universellement comprise ®. 

Alors que le malais est la langue maternelle d’un groupe relativement 
restreint de la population (6 millions de nos jours), le javanais, beaucoup 
plus répandu, sert de langue maternelle 4 40 millions de personnes envi- 
ron. Toutefois, étant facile 4 apprendre, le malais a pu s’élever au rang 
de langue fondamentale. Il ne comporte aucune stratification, contrai- 
rement au javanais, dont le vocabulaire différe selon le rang, |’Age et la 
situation sociale de ]’interlocuteur ™, ce qui oblige l’étranger a s’assimiler 
trois idiomes ou méme davantage au lieu d’un seul. En outre, le malais 
peut aisément se ramener a un langage simplifié (Pidgin — malais) appelé 
« Melaju pasar » ou « Melaju rendah », dont se servent les étrangers. 
Dés 1600, point de départ de son activité en Indonésie, la Compagnie 
des Indes orientales (Vereenigde Oostindische Compagnie), dont les buts 
premiers étaient d’ordre commercial, s’attacha néanmoins, a |’instar 
des colonisateurs portugais, 4 christianiser le pays. Dans ce but, la Com- 
pagnie fonda notamment des écoles. Ainsi, dés le début du xvir® siécle, 
il importait de choisir une langue fondamentale pour s’adresser aux indi- 
genes a l’école comme 4 l’Eglise. Les efforts d’introduction du hollandais 
sétant heurtés 4 maintes difficultés et les langues locales étant trop 
nombreuses, on eut recours au malais, compréhensible pour la majo- 
rité des Indonésiens. Mais l’adaptation du malais 4 des fins religieuses 
s'avéra ardue, de sorte que la traduction du Nouveau Testament dans 
cette langue ne fut publiée qu’en 1731 et celle de l’Ancien Testament 
en 1738". 

Cependant, |l’adoption du hollandais demeurait un probléme. Plus 
la puissance de la Hollande augmentait et s’étendait, plus sa langue 
gagnait d’importance, surtout aux xIx® et xx® siécles, aprés la substi- 
tution d’une administration coloniale 4 la Compagnie des Indes Orien- 
tales. Sous l’influence des idées progressistes et libérales qui caractéri- 
saient alors la politique européenne, cette administration se préoccupait 
davantage encore de l'éducation du peuple indonésien. 

Entretemps, le malais se répandait de plus en plus, car il était utilisé 
& l’égard des Indonésiens tant dans |’Administration que pour la 
correspondance. Ainsi, loin de diminuer, la rivalité des deux langues, 
hollandais et malais, s’accrit au cours du x1x® siécle. Le Gouvernement 
ne sit pas adopter de politique cohérente quant au choix de la langue 


9. Dr. G. W. J. Drewes, Van Maleisch naar Basa Indonesia (Leiden : E. J. Brill, 


1948). 
10. L. C. Damais, “‘ Les formes de i en javanais moderne ”’, in Bulletin 
de la Société des Etudes Indochinoises, » XXV, 1950, pp. 263-280. 


11. Dr. I. J. BruGmans, Geschiedenis van het onderwijs in Nederlandsch Indie 
(Groningen : J. B. Wolters, 1938), p. 22. 
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dans laquelle serait donné ]’enseignement primaire et secondaire. De 1a 
proviennent les fluctuations qui donnérent tour a tour le dessus a l’une 
ou l’autre des conceptions opposées. Le Gouverneur général Rochussen 
proposa, aprés avoir parcouru tout Java en 1850, d’utiliser le malais 
dans l’enseignement, car c’était, selon lui, la langue fondamentale de 
l’Archipel indonésien, parlée par des hommes de différentes nationalités, 
Malais ou Javanais, Chinois ou Arabes, habitants de Bali, de Macassar, 
de Bugi ou de Dajak. Mais en méme temps une forte impulsion fut donnée 
a l’extension du Hollandais, grace 4 Van der Chijs, qui considérait 
insuffisant que les Indonésiens puissent fréquenter les écoles européennes. 
Il préconisa la création 4 leur intention d’écoles spéciales (distinctes 
des établissements mixtes), ot les jeunes Indonésiens apprendraient le 
néerlandais. En outre, il fit de grands efforts pour obtenir la création 
d’écoles secondaires et de cours complémentaires. 

A la fin du siécle dernier, l’apparition d’un courant appelé « éthique » 
transforma la politique coloniale en mettant dés lors ]’accent sur la néces- 
sité d’étendre aux Indonésiens les bienfaits de la civilisation de l'Europe 
occidentale par la diffusion de ses ceuvres et de ses méthodes. 
Mr. J. H. Abendanon, devenu en 1900 directeur du Département de 
l’éducation, milita énergiquement en faveur du hollandais, cette langue 
étant l’instrument le plus propre a la propagation de la civilisation 
occidentale. Abendanon organisa des cours complémentaires de hollan- 
dais méme dans le cycle des six classes des écoles primaires. Par la suite, 
cette langue devint obligatoire de la 3° a la 6° classe de l’école primaire, 
ce qui en imposa l’enseignement dans les écoles normales d’instituteurs. 
En 1908, les intellectuels indonésiens, a l’occasion de leur premier essai 
d’organisation consciente lors du Congrés « Budi utomo » a Djakarta, 
formulérent leurs exigences dans ce domaine. Ils demandérent un accés 
plus facile aux écoles hollandaises ou, 4 défaut, ]’établissement d’écoles 
spéciales pour les Indonésiens désireux de poursuivre l'étude du hollan- 
dais. I] ne suffisait plus de faire de cette langue une matiére entre d’autres 
au programme scolaire, car les éléves n’acquéraient ainsi que des notions 
insuffisantes pour entreprendre des études supérieures. Au temps du 
directeur Hazeu, le hollandais fut enseigné dés la premiére année de 
l’école primaire, mais c’est seulement en 1914 que le Gouvernement 
hollandais se conforma aux exigences du Congrés « Budi utomo », en 
instituant un enseignement de sept ans destiné 4 permettre aux Indo- 
nésiens d’entreprendre toute étude ultérieure de leur choix ¥. 

Il a fallu exposer en détail le probléme de la position du hollandais, 
les demandes incessantes des Indonésiens soucieux d’en voir ]’enseigne- 
ment généralisé ayant occupé le premier quart du xx® siécle. Le rdle 
de cette langue devint de plus en plus important dans la communauté 
indonésienne, non seulement parce qu'elle conditionnait l’accés aux 


12. ee au dévelo ent de la politique éducatrice et linguistique, cf. : 
Dr. I. J. Brucmans, Geschiedenis van het onderwijs in Nederlandsch-Indie (Gro- 
ningen : J. B. Wolters, 1938) et Publicatie Hollandsch-Inlandsch Onderwijs-Commi- 
sie, No 9 (Buitenzorg, 1931). 
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études supérieures, 4 l'éducation occidentale, aux emplois et aux trai- | 
tements plus élevés, mais aussi parce qu’elle constituait un critére d’ap- 
partenance 4 une nouvelle couche sociale d’intellectuels. Il n’est donc 
pas surprenant que, chaque année, des milliers de parents se soient 
efforcés de faire admettre leurs enfants dans l'une des « écoles hollan- 
daises pour indigénes ». Mais le nombre des classes disponibles était 
insignifiant en face de l’affluence des candidats. La diffusion du hollan- 
dais en Indonésie était préconisée notamment par |’ « Algemeen Neder- 
landsch Verbond », ainsi que par certains pédagogues hollandais, dont 
le plus connu fut le Dr. G. J. Nieuwenhuis, défenseur ardent d’une 
langue qu'il considérait comme susceptible de favoriser le progrés cul- 
turel et l’expansion économique. « Quiconque, dit-il, a le courage d’en- 
visager l’avenir avec sang-froid, assez de générosité pour penser 4 nos 
descendants, de sens de la réalité et de la justice pour exclure toute 
prétention 4 une domination permanente — comprendra qu'il ne peut 
étre question de perpétuer des relations de métropole a4 colonie. Mais 
il se doit de tout tenter pour conserver en Indonésie aussi longtemps 
que possible l’ceuvre que nous avons menée a bien au prix de tant 
defforts. Le moyen le plus sir et le mieux approprié a cette fin est la 
propagation de notre langue. Comme toute diffusion d’idées, elle offre 
une satisfaction désintéressée, tout en permettant d’édifier une com- 
munauté d’intéréts durable. » Le but du Dr. Nieuwenhuis était de faire 
du hollandais la langue de l’unité indonésienne. C’est pourquoi il déclare : 
« Si nous souhaitons l’unité de l’Indonésie, nous devons nous adresser 
dabord a la couche supérieure de la population, aux dirigeants, nous 
devons — a l’exemple de ce qui a été fait aux Indes britanniques et 
en Annam — assurer la compréhension mutuelle par l’emploi d’une 
langue représentative de la civilisation internationale. C’est le cas en 
Indonésie du hollandais }*. » 

Partant de ce point de vue, Nieuwenhuis se devait d’écarter le malais. 
Il eut une influence trés considérable sur la diffusion du hollandais 
jusque aprés 1930. Mais, & la méme époque, des réactions venues de 
deux cétés se manifestérent. D’importants groupes hollandais voyaient 
avec déplaisir un nombre toujours croissant d’Indonésiens admis dans 
les lycées et les universités, chargés de fonctions publiques importantes 
et, de plus, revendiquant sams cesse de nouveaux droits. Ainsi, le 
Dr. J. W. Meyer Renneft s’opposa a I’éducation occidentale des Indo- 
nésiens, considérée comme inadéquate aux points de vue économique 
et culturel 1‘. Par ailleurs, les Indonésiens avaient acquis entretemps 
une conception nouvelle du probléme linguistique. La nouvelle classe 
d’intellectuels indonésiens s’efforgait par tous les moyens, depuis 1908, 
de créer des organisations destinées 4 avoir de l’influence sur le peuple. 
Ces intellectuels eurent tét fait de découvrir que l’usage du hollandais, 


13. Dr. G. W. NizuwENuuIs, Bronnenboek (Groningen : J. B. Wolters, 1925), 
Pp. 12 sq. 

14. Publicatie Hollandsch-Inlandsch Commissie, Eindvapport Deel II (Buiten- 
zorg, 1931); Handeligen Volksraad, 1927-28, pp. 306-08. 
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dont la connaissance demeurait encore l’apanage d’un nombre restreint 7 
d’Indonésiens, ne leur permettrait jamais d’étre en communion avec | 


l’ensemble du peuple. Conscients que seule l’unité du peuple indo- 
nésien pourrait constituer une force véritable en face de la puissance 
coloniale, ils cherchérent une langue compréhensible pour la majorité 
de la population. Ainsi, ]’évolution politique mit en vedette le malais 
qui, comme il I’a déja été dit, servait depuis des siécles de « lingua 
franca » a l’Archipel indonésien. Les partis populaires les plus impor- 
tants et les plus anciens, tel le « Sarekat Islam », s’étaient servi, dés leur 
origine, non du hollandais, mais du malais. I] en était généralement 
de méme du journalisme indonésien depuis ses débuts au x1x® siécle, 

L’essor du sentiment patriotique en Indonésie et le courant unitaire 
qui en résulta firent de l’usage du malais une manifestation de la cons- 
cience nationale. Le mouvement de jeunesse eut une influence décisive 


sur |’évolution ultérieure de cette langue. En 1926, pendant le prémier | 


Congrés de la jeunesse indonésienne, ce fut encore en hollandais que 
Muhammad Yamin parla des possibilités d’avenir de la langue et de la 
littérature malaises *. Mais, deux ans plus tard, au Congrés de la jeu- 
nesse 4 Djakarta, le 28 octobre 1928, les jeunes Indonésiens prétérent 
solennellement serment au nom d'une nation indonésienne, d’une patrie 
indonésienne, d'une langue indonésienne. Ce congrés remplaca pour la 
premiére fois le nom de langue « malaise » par celui de langue « indo- 
nésienne » ™*, définissant ainsi non seulement le nom, mais aussi le réle 
de l’indonésien moderne. La lutte du hollandais et du malais pour la 
suprématie en Indonésie fut ainsi définitivement close, du moins en 
théorie. Mais cette décision impliquait en méme temps qu’a la langue 
choisie reviendrait le réle difficile de remplacer le néerlandais comme 
instrument au service de la civilisation occidentale. I] faut noter de ce 
point de vue la création d’une nouvelle revue mensuelle, Pudjangga 
Baru (« L’Ecrivain Nouveau ») (1933), publication destinée a diffuser 
la langue et la littérature indonésiennes. Parmi ses collaborateurs se 
trouvaient de nombreuses personnalités éminentes de la vie culturelle 
et politique de tout l’Archipel. De ce cercle sortirent les organisateurs 


E 








du Premier Congrés linguistique réuni 4 Surakarta en 1938. Les réso- | 


lutions de ce congrés soulignérent la nécessité de fonder un Institut et 


une Faculté pour la langue indonésienne, de créer une terminologie | 


scientifique moderne, de mettre au point une orthographe nouvelle 
ainsi qu’une grammaire qui tiendrait compte de l’évolution du langage. 
Par ailleurs, le Congrés exigea l’usage de l’indonésien dans la législation 
et les assemblées représentatives. Toutes ces résolutions demeurérent 
théoriques, car aucune organisation cohérente ne les soutenait, et le 
Gouvernement hollandais ne voyait évidemment aucune raison de leur 
donner suite. 


15. Verslag van eerste Indonesische jeugdcongres 30. age Mei 1926 
(Weltevreden ; Jong ‘ta b 1926), 6), BP. 48- 

16. S. Takdir ALISJAHBANA, « Bahasa Indonesia souee Baru, I (1933), 
Pp. 129-178. 
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Un véritable progrés n’intervint que plusieurs années plus tard, sous 
loccupation japonaise. Lorsqu’en 1942 les Japonais débarquérent en 
Indonésie et s’emparérent rapidement du pouvoir, une de leurs premiéres 
décisions fut la suppression du hollandais, demeuré jusqu’alors langue 
officielle et mode d’expression des intellectuels indonésiens dans la vie 
moderne. Le dessein manifeste des Japonais était de remplacer le 
hollandais par leur propre langue. Mais, bien que l’enseignement du japo- 
nais ait été introduit dans chaque bureau et dans chaque école, il eft 
fallu des années pour atteindre ce but, méme si les Indonésiens avaient 
fait preuve de plus de bonne volonté. Les conditions du temps de guerre 
ne permettaient évidemment pas aux Japonais d’attendre patiemment 
le terme d’une évolution aussi lente. Aussi, de méme que tous leurs 
prédécesseurs, ils se virent contraints pour des raisons d’ordre pra- 
tique 4 se servir uniquement du malais. L’indonésien devint donc non 
seulement la langue du Droit public et des notifications officielles, mais 
aussi celle de la correspondance entre les différents organismes admi- 
nistratifs et de leurs relations avec la population. I] entra également 
en usage dans tous les établissements d’enseignement de l’école primaire 
a l'Université. Comme beaucoup de sujets, qui n’avaient jamais ou 
presque jamais été traités auparavant, devenaient soudain courants, 
la langue subit un enrichissement considérable. Elle traversa une période 
de croissance forcée, afin de pouvoir remplir aussi vite que possible les 
multiples fonctions d’une langue moderne parvenue a maturité. D’autre 
part, les Japonais, résolus 4 tirer parti des ressources du peuple indo- 
nésien tout entier dans la guerre du Sud-Est asiatique, pénétrérent 
jusque dans les villages et les recoins les plus lointains des files, en se 
servant partout de l’indonésien. Ainsi la langue connut un essor consi- 
dérable et les Indonésiens apprirent 4 connaitre un sentiment que la 
majorité d’entre eux n’avait jamais éprouvé auparavant. Plus ils 
acquirent de liberté d’expression en indonésien, plus ils devinrent 
conscients du lien qui les unissait. La langue indonésienne devint le 
symbole de l’unité nationale. 

Dés que les Japonais eurent reconnu cet état de choses, ils ne purent 
plus s’opposer efficacement au développement considérable de l’indo- 
nésien. C’est ainsi que fut fondée le 20 octobre 1942 la « Komisi Bahasa 
Indonesia », dont les membres comprenaient les futurs dirigeants du 
peuple indonésien. Leur tache consistait 4 fixer une terminologie 
moderne, une grammaire normative et un vocabulaire courant 2’. A la 
fin de l’occupation japonaise, on comptait 7.000 termes nouveaux. 
Pendant la révolution, la Constitution provisoire éleva l’indonésien au 
rang de langue officielle du pays, ce qui n’était plus une proclamation 
théorique, mais la consécration d’un état de fait. Méme lorsque deux 
Etats fédéraux (I’Indonésie orientale et le Pasundan) furent fondés 
sous la direction du Gouvernement hollandais, ce dernier n’eut pas le 


3) S. Takdir ALisyaHNaABA, « Kamus Istilah », I (Djakarta : Pustaka Rakjat, 
1946). 
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choix, et dut reconnaitre l’indonésien, accepté par ceux-ci, comme 
langue officielle. Aprés la fusion des deux Etats fédéraux en 1952, 
l’indonésien, utilisé dans tous les services et organismes officiels, conserva 
évidemment ce réle. Dans |’intervalle, l’ceuvre de création de termes 
scientifiques nouveaux avait été poursuivie. Le 18 juin 1947 fut établie 
une Commission de travail, « Panitia Pekerdja Bahasa Indonesia » qui 
enregistra 5.000 mots nouveaux ™*, Aprés le transfert de souveraineté, 
sa tache fut continuée par la « Komisi Istilah » (Commission des Termes 
Techniques), fondée en 1952, et faisant partie de la « Lembaga Bahasa 
dan Budaja Fakultet Sastra dan Filsafat Universitet Indonesia » (Institut 
pour la langue et la Culture de la Faculté des Lettres et de Philosophie 
de l'Université de I’Indonésie). 

Le développement du vocabulaire scientifique dans la langue indo- 
nésienne moderne est tel que tous les professeurs du pays s’en servent 
exclusivement dans leurs cours. Ceci ne veut nullement dire que tous 
les problémes linguistiques du nouvel Etat aient été résolus. Bien que 
l’usage du hollandais ait été officiellement abandonné, il demeure la 
langue la mieux connue des intellectuels indonésiens. En outre, l’ensei- 
gnement et la recherche ne trouvent de données sur l|’Indonésie qu’en 
hollandais. En dépit de l’existence de multiples traductions en indonésien, 
leur nombre reste insuffisant en face de la multitude d’ouvrages scien- 
tifiques hollandais. Indépendamment de la nécessité de traduire tous 
ces écrits en indonésien, une autre tache écrasante reste 4 accomplir : 
la traduction des ceuvres fondamentales de l'histoire de l’humanité. 
Ce n’est que si la langue indonésienne peut s’élever rapidement au 
niveau atteint par les langues européennes au cours d’une évolution 
naturelle qui a duré des siécles, que son emploi ne provoquera pas une 
stagnation intellectuelle chez le peuple indonésien. Car le réle nouveau 
assigné a l’indonésien ne sera justifié que si cette langue parvient 4 rem- 
placer le hollandais en tant que moyen de transmission des valeurs 
culturelles internationales en Indonésie. 


II 


L’essor rapide de l’indonésien peut étre considéré comme une expé- 
rience intéressante de synthése entre la langue malaise, d’une part, la 
vie et la pensée modernes, de l’autre. L’influence exercée par cette syn- 
thése sur le développement de la syntaxe et de la morphologie de l’indo- 
nésien n’a pas encore fait l’objet d’un examen suffisamment approfondi. 
Il est toutefois évident qu’une telle synthése a été accomplie par la litté- 
rature contemporaine, produit de la fécondation de la vie et de la pensée 
indonésiennes par la civilisation moderne. Lorsque dans les premiéres 
années du xIx® siécle le régime colonial hollandais rendit progressive- 


! S. Takdir ALIs}AHBANA ,« Kamus Istilah », II (Djakarta : Pustaka Rakjat, 
1947). 
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ment les écoles européennes accessibles aux Indonésiens et créa des 
écoles spéciales 4 leur usage afin de former des agents moyens pour ]’admi- 
nistration coloniale, nul ne prévoyait qu’une transformation sociale et 
culturelle du pays en résulterait. Ce fut surtout a la fin du x1x® siécle 
que les conséquences de ces mesures se firent sentir, la politique libérale 
du Gouvernement hollandais ayant permis 4 un nombre accru d’Indo- 
nésiens d’étre admis dans les écoles primaires et supérieures. D’une part, 
il est évident que des personnes qui avaient fréquenté l’école éprouvaient 
le besoin d’utiliser et d’élargir leurs connaissances. D’autre part, il se 
forma un groupe d’Indonésiens qui, ayant regu une éducation euro- 
péenne, s’étaient familiarisés avec l’esprit de critique occidental, au 
point d’en faire usage pour résoudre les problémes de leur milieu, qui 
était entré en relations sans cesse plus étroites avec le reste du monde 
grace a |’évolution politique, économique et technique du x1x® siécle. 
Ces deux faits furent a l’origine de la presse indonésienne, apparue 
au milieu du xrx® siécle et destinée 4 ouvrir la voie a la littérature 
moderne, tout en servant d’école aux futurs auteurs. 

Afin de fournir aux éléves et anciens éléves de « bonnes lectures », 
le Gouvernement hollandais fonda en 1908 le « Kantoor voor de Volks- 
lectuur » (Bureau pour la lecture populaire), qui fut jusqu’au début 
de la seconde guerre mondiale le plus grand éditeur d’ouvrages en 
malais, javanais, sondanais et en d’autres langues indonésiennes ”. Cet 
organisme avait publié prés de 2.000 livres 4 la date de 1942 et elle 
approvisionnait les bibliothéques populaires de tout l’Archipel. La liste 
des ouvrages édités par lui offre un tableau évocateur de |’évolution 
de la culture indonésienne moderne. D’abord, les ouvrages malais anciens 
en prose et en vers furent préférés, mais par la suite il devint évident 
que les traductions et adaptations de livres européens attiraient de 
plus en plus I’attention du public *°. Les premiéres publications d’auteurs 
indonésiens apparurent aprés 1920. 

Ces nouvelles ceuvres expriment une prise de position a4 l’égard de 
problémes que I’influence de la pensée et des idées occidentales avait 
révélés aux Indonésiens instruits de I’époque, inadaptés 4 leur milieu 
par suite de leur éducation européenne occidentale. Ces intellectuels ne 
se sentaient plus chez eux dans leur famille et dans leur village natal. La 
vieille tradition sacrée n’avait plus pour eux le méme sens que pour leurs 
parents. Ils critiquaient les normes, habitudes et conceptions anciennes ; 
c’est pourquoi la nouvelle littérature était, dans ses grandes lignes, 
consacrée surtout 4 la polémique sociale. La polygamie, les préjugés 
de caste, les imperfections sociales de toutes sortes étaient attaqués. 
La nouvelle littérature présentait encore différentes imperfections. Géné- 





19. Sur l’histoire de cette maison d’édition, nommée « Balai Pustaka » ou « Volks- 
lectuur », cf. Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indie (s'Gravenhage : Martinus Nyhoff, 
Leiden :J. E. Brill, 1921). 

20. Sur les résultats de l’action de ces éditions, cf. les comptes rendus de la 
« Volkslectuur » parus annuellement avant la seconde = mondiale : « Eenige 
vesultaten van de Arbeid van het Kantoor voor de Volkslectuur » (Batavia-Centrum 
Volkslectuur). 
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ralement parlant, la prose demeure trop didactique, l’intrigue est 
souvent maladroite et le cété mélodramqtique domine. Mais, en com- 
paraison avec l’action monotone des vieilles « hikajat » (contes), un grand 
pas a été fait vers la conception artistique de la littérature moderne ; 
l’élément individuel s’accentue dans le style et la conception. Le monde 
merveilleux et mythique des « hikajat » disparaft pour faire place a la 
vie réelle. 

Parmi ces premiéres ceuvres, Sitti Noerbaja de Marah Rusli (né 
en 1898) mérite d’étre mentionné. Paru en 1922, cet ouvrage est encore 
fort influencé par la vieille littérature mélodramatique, mais les pro- 
blémes qu’il pose sont ceux de la littérature moderne. I] oppose le pur 
amour de deux jeunes étres a la société ancienne, dans laquelle le mariage 
n’est trop souvent que le résultat de considérations purement sociales 
ou méme reléve d’un calcul sordide. Le dessin des caractéres est déja 
net et précis, les dialogues sont vivants, mais parfois leurs circon- 
locutions font penser au vieux modéle. Ce roman est devenu célébre 
en peu de temps. Alors qu’en 1923 Les Trois Mousquetaires d’ Alexandre 
Dumas était l’ouvrage le plus lu dans 1’Archipel et que les livres euro- 
péens jouaient un réle considérable dans les bibliothéques répandues 
un peu partout, dés 1930 Sitti Noerbaja prend la premiére place. Ce 
roman inspira un drame qui fut joué. Les principaux personnages sont 
vite devenus des types populaires. Aprés la publication de ce roman, 
une vague d’ouvrages analogues suivit *!. 

Le second roman important est Salah Asuhan (« Education man- 
quée »), d’Abdul Muis (né en 1890). Publié en 1928, il relate la vie 
d’un Indonésien élevé a4 l’occidentale, qui par suite de son éducation 
a perdu tout attachement aux valeurs de son propre monde et que les 
conditions coloniales empéchent d’accéder au monde européen auquel 
il croit appartenir. Aussi il ne peut trouver le bonheur dans son mariage 
avec la jeune fille qui lui avait été destinée selon les vieilles traditions, 
avant méme qu’il efit fait ses études. Mais son mariage avec une Euro- 
péenne, sa camarade d’école, tourne mal également. Les différences de 
leurs milieux sociaux et culturels, le complexe d’infériorité, le ressenti- 
ment, le manque de maturité et l’orgueil aggravent |’influence de leur 
entourage et aboutissent 4 des querelles épuisantes et déchirantes, qui 
détruisent progressivement un sentiment jadis ardent. Aprés la mort 
de sa femme européenne, il revient dans son village ot sa premiére épouse 
l’attend avec une fidélité que tous les chagrins n’ont pu altérer. Mais 
il n’est plus de paix pour lui ; il se tue pour fuir ce monde. Trés carac- 
téristique, ce livre se termine par une adhésion de I’auteur 4 la tradition 
orientale. La mére et l’épouse du personnage principal vont élever son 
fils selon les vieux préceptes. 


21. Armijn Pant, Kort Overzicht van de moderne Indonesische literatuur (Dija- 
karta, Balai Pustaka, 1949). C. Spat, « Moderne Maleische Literatuur », in Koloniaal 
Tydschrijt (1929), pp. 123 sq. Dr. J. GonpDaA, « ige Moderne Maleische Romans », 
in Koloniaal Tydschrift (1934), pp. 28 sq. Dr. G. W. J. Drewes, « Oud en Nieuw 
in de Hedendaagsche Indonesische Letterkunde », De Gids (1932), pp. 316 sq. 
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Comparé a Sitti Noerbaja, ce roman marque un grand progrés par 
son style, sa composition, ses données idéologiques et surtout par ses 
dialogues qui fournissent la clef du récit. C’est aussi une ceuvre plus 
nuancée au point de vue psychologique et sociologique, plus complexe 
par sa structure que celle de Rusli. Avec elle prend fin la période d’enfance 
de la littérature indonésienne moderne. 

Une nouvelle période est inaugurée par le roman Lajar Terkembang 
(« A pleines voiles », 1936) de S. Takdir Alisjahbana **. I] ne s’agit 
plus ici du probléme de l’abandon de la tradition, mais le théme de 1’ou- 
vrage est la jeunesse moderne dans une communauté en formation. 
C’est avant tout la femme indonésienne, placée par la vie moderne devant 
de nouvelles taches, de nouveaux probléme et conflits, qui joue un réle 
central. Le personnage principal est une femme qui lutte pour la liberté 
et la reconnaissance de ses droits ; elle doit enfin admettre que cette 
liberté ne peut étre réalisée que par une adhésion nouvelle et volontaire 
a la vie de la communauté, impliquant avant tout pour une femme 
le mariage. Dans la littérature indonésienne de cette époque, ce roman, 
par opposition a la théorie de l’art pour I’art, reléve de l’art a thése au 
sens le plus large. Le conflit de ces deux courants passionna alors les 
esprits et s’exprima dans beaucoup de discussions et d’essais. 

Un autre ouvrage important d’avant-guerre est le roman Belenggu 
(« Chaines », 1940) d’Armijn Pané. Contrairement aux romans précités, 
il ne fut pas édité par le « Kantoor voor de Volkslectuur », qui refusa 
d’assumer la responsabilité morale de sa publication. Nous le mention- 
nons néanmoins conjointement avec les autres, car il témoigne des res- 
trictions imposées par |’éditeur gouvernemental et de la nécessité d’une 
littérature libre ne relevant que de critéres artistiques. 

Armijn Pané expose avec beaucoup de pénétration psychologique 
Vhistoire d’un ménage qui se désagrége ; celui d’un médecin trés occupé 
dont sa jeune femme s’éloigne de plus en plus, prisonniére de ses pensées 
et de ses sentiments tournés vers le passé auquel elle rattache chaque 
nouvelle expérience et qui assombrit sa vie. L’autre personnage féminin 
est une amie de jeunesse du médecin ; aprés une expérience conjugale 
malheureuse et une vie aventureuse 4 la recherche de l’oubli, elle continue 
a attendre que son ancien ami la libére des entraves d’une existence 
tourmentée. Mais elle doit reconnaftre, elle aussi, qu’il lui est impossible, 
malgré sa victoire sur sa rivale et la protondeur des sentiments qu'elle 
voue 4 son ami, de rompre les chaines du passé. Ce roman ne comporte 
aucune confrontation de l’Orient et de l’Occident, ne décrit pas une jeu- 
nesse hésitante entre la tradition orientale et l’éducation occidentale. 


22. L’auteur ne fait que résumer ici britvement le contenu du roman. Des 
commentaires plus complets sur ce roman se trouvent dans Pokok dan Tokoh 
Dalam Kesusteraan Indonesia Baru (Lignes directrices et personnages de la litté- 
rature indonésienne nouvelle), Djakarta (1952), pp. 58 sq. et Voltooid Voorspel, 
Indonesische Literatuur tussen twee Wereldoorlogen (Djakarta, 1950), BP. 54 Sq., 
deux ouvrages du Dr. A. TzEuuw ; Armijn Pant, Kort oversicht van die moderne 
indonesische Literatuur (Djakarta, Balai Pustaka, 1949). Ces trois ouvrages donnent 
en méme temps un apergu de la littérature indonésienne moderne. 
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Il traite seulement de problémes humains conformément 4 la psychologie 
du subconscient. Nul ouvrage de la nouvelle littérature indonésienne n’a 
provoqué autant de critiques contradictoires **. Il les doit d’une part 
a son style objectif et précis inhabituel a l’époque, de l’autre a son inexo- 
rable analyse des profondeurs de l’4me humaine. 

Outre les tentatives du Gouvernement hollandais pour fournir de 
bonnes lectures 4 la population, un autre facteur, non moins important 
sans doute pour l’évolution de la littérature indonésienne, est le besoin 
qu’éprouvérent les Indonésiens modernes d’exprimer sous une forme litté- 
raire les idées et les expériences dues 4 leur contact avec un monde 
nouveau. Ce besoin est particuliérement prononcé au sein de la jeune 
génération, groupée en associations de jeunesse comme « Jong Suma- 
tranenbond » (1917-30) et « Jong Java » (1915-30) et publiant ses propres 
revues. La littérature émanant de ces cercles représente une partie essen- 
tielle du grand mouvement de « réveil de l’Orient » qui aboutit 4 une 
crise de conscience nationale. Ces jeunes auteurs ayant recu une instruc- 
tion compléte en langue hollandaise, c’est évidemment de cette langue 
qu’ils se servent dans leurs ceuvres. Les lettres de Radén Adjeng Kartini 
(1879-1904), écrites entre 1900 et 1904 et publiées intégralement par 
J. Abendanon en ror sous le titre Door Duisternis tot Licht * (« Des 
Ténébres 4 la Lumiére »), sont celles d’un précurseur de cette nouvelle 
littérature rédigée en hollandais. Dans ces lettres d’une jeune fille de 
21 ans isolée dans son milieu aristocratique, ne se refléte pas seulement 
la lutte de la jeune génération pour les valeurs occidentales ; les aspi- 
rations des femmes indonésiennes a |’émancipation s’y expriment aussi 
sous une forme passionnée. L’auteur n’avait pas l’intention de les publier 
et obéissait seulement 4 une nécessité intérieure, sans avoir conscience 
d’enrichir la littérature. Mais son talent fait que ces lettres ne sauraient 
étre omises par l'histoire littéraire indonésienne. 

La publication par les revues des associations de jeunes étudiants, 
en particulier de Jong-Java et de Jong-Sumaira**, de poémes en hol- 
landais reléve davantage de la littérature consciente. Notamment les 
poémes de Notosuroto Melatiknoppen® (« Boutons de Jasmin »), De 
Geur van Moeders Haarwrong*® (« Parfum des cheveux de ma mére ») 
et Wajang-liederen ® (« Mélodies de Wajang »), etc., ont pris rang dans 
Vhistoire littéraire de la Hollande et représentent le sommet de la poésie 
indonésienne en langue hollandaise. Le roman de Madame Surwarsih 
Djojopuspito Buiten het Gareel ®® (« Hors des chemins battus »), décri- 
vant la vie et le travail des nationalistes de telle sorte qu’il a une valeur 


23. Pudjangga Baru (Batavia, C. Pustaka Rakjat, 1940). 
24. Raden Adjeng Kartini, Gedachien over en voor het Javaansche Volk (Den 


Haag, Luctor et Emergo, 1911; 4° édition, 1924). 
25. Armijn Pang, « Sconstesenn Bare », in Pudjongea Baru, I (1933), pp. 112-119 
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documentaire, fut écrit avant la seconde guerre mondiale en hollandais et 
publié en 1946, toujours dans cette langue. Ce fait prouve combien le 
hollandais était enraciné chez les intellectuels indonésiens. 

La littérature indonésienne proprement dite, c’est-a-dire écrite dans 
la langue nationale, a son origine dans un groupe de jeunes Sumatranais 
appelé « Jong-Sumatranenbond », pour qui le malais était plus ou moins 
la langue maternelle. Parmi les écrivains de ce cercle, écrivant dans la 
langue nationale, il faut citer : Mohamad Yamin (né en 1903), Rustam 
Effendi (né en 1903) et Sanusi Pané (né en 1905), avant tout poétes et 
dramaturges. Leurs ceuvres se distinguent de celles qu’éditait le service 
gouvernemental Volkslectuur par un esprit nationaliste conscient. Ils 
portent avec prédilection au théatre des themes empruntés aux grandes 
époques de l’histoire indonésienne. Pour le gofit moderne, ces piéces 
manquent d’action et de mouvement ; leur mérite scénique réside sur- 
tout dans les danses et la mise en scéne somptueuse. Sanusi Pané et 
Yamin ont introduit aussi dans la littérature indonésienne le sonnet, 
souvent utilisé depuis par les lyriques modernes ; ce choix s’explique 
par une parenté avec une vieille forme littéraire malaise appelée « Pan- 
toun ». 

Les ceuvres lyriques de Yamin sont surtout sentimentales et ses 
drames ont une tendance héroique, alors que les poémes et les drames 
de Pané ont un caractére spéculatif et subissent l’influence de la littéra- 
ture et de la philosophie hindoue. 

C’est surtout Rustam Effendi qui incarne la lutte pour le renouvelle- 
ment de la forme et du fond. Dans toute son ceuvre il s’efforce de donner 
4 la forme un caractére révolutionnaire. Contrairement a |’ceuvre lyrique 
de Yamin, encore proche de I’atmosphére et du vocabulaire des vieux 
quatrains malais, Effendi essaye des rythmes et des sons nouveaux. Ses 
assonances et ses allitérations reflétent une pensée passionnée. Bien qu’il 
ne soit pas souvent parvenu 4 rompre avec la forme ancienne, il lui 
est arrivé d’atteindre dans ses drames et ses poémes 4 une vivacité et 
une fraicheur qui le distinguent essentiellement de Yamin et de Pané. 
On peut donc voir dans son ceuvre l’annonce de la poésie d’aprés la 
seconde guerre mondiale. 

Au cours des années trente, maints essais furent faits pour réunir la 
littérature indonésienne naissante sous les auspices d’une revue, mais 
ils échouérent tous et c’est seulement en 1933 que trois écrivains : Amir 
Hamzah (1911-1946), Armijn Pané (né en 1908) et S. Takdir Alisjahbana 
(né en 1908) fondent Pudjangga Baru (« L’Ecrivain nouveau »). Ce 
périodique domine toute la vie littéraire indonésienne jusqu’au début 
de la seconde guerre mondiale et exprime tous les divers problémes de 
la nouvelle civilisation du pays. Autour de Pudjangga Baru se groupent 
en peu de temps les personnalités les plus marquantes de tout l’Archipel, 
dont de nombreux politiciens qui sont actuellement les dirigeants de 
l'Indonésie. Cette publication n’est pas seulement I’héritiére des prin- 
cipes énoncés par la jeune génération réunie 4 Djakarta au Congrés 
linguistique de 1928, elle en assure aussi la concrétisation. Dés 1933 
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parait un article consacré au réle au sein de la communauté nationale 
de la langue indonésienne, soigneusement distinguée de l’ancien malais *. 
Le groupe de Pudjangga Baru prend aussi l’initiative du premier Congrés 
linguistique indonésien, réuni en 1938 4 Surakarta pour discuter les 
problémes principaux de la langue nationale. 

Les essais parus dans ce périodique demeurent aujourd’hui l’une des 
meilleures sources d’information sur la vie intellectuelle de l’époque. 
Les thémes abordés sont : la signification de l’ancienne littérature pour 
la jeune génération ; la lutte entre le « Gamelan » — ancien art musical 
exercé surtout 4 Java et 4 Bali — et le « Krontjong » — nouvelle musique 
populaire influencée par l’Occident ; les buts de l’éducation ; l’opposition 
de l’art pour I’art et de l’art engagé ; l’antagonisme sans cesse renaissant 
de l’Orient et de l’Occident. Le fond et la forme de ces essais suscitérent 
de multiples polémiques, auxquelles participérent, outre les spécialistes 
du domaine donné, de nombreux lecteurs et méme parfois toute la presse 
indonésienne *. 

Mais la nouvelle littérature créatrice trouve aussi sa place dans cette 
revue, notamment la poésie lyrique nouvelle *, continuation des expé- 
riences de Yamin, Sanusi Pané et Rustam Effendi. Le recueil de poésies 
d’Amir Hamzah, Njanji Sunji (« Chants de solitude », 1937) mérite 
d’étre cité tout particuli¢érement. Aprés des vers de jeunesse roman- 
tiques, Hamzah atteint dans ce recueil une harmonie de forme et de fond 
unique dans la littérature indonésienne moderne. Sa sensibilité musicale, 
sa forte personnalité lui permettent de fondre le rythme, l’image et le 
son puisés dans le vieux malais avec l’aisance et l’originalité de la tech- 
nique, d’ot la perfection de cette ceuvre. Hamzah fait du drame de sa 
propre existence le théme de ses vers. Issu des sphéres les plus aristo- 
cratiques de Sumatra, le poéte fit, pendant ses études 4 Java, la connais- 
sance d’une jeune Indonésienne et se fianga avec elle. Mais il dut renoncer, 
aprés une longue lutte intérieure, a la jeune fille de son choix, sous la 
pression de sa famille attachée aux vieilles traditions et désireuse de 
le voir épouser une jeune fille de son milieu. Dans ces poémes, il sublime 
l’objet de sa passion jusqu’au mysticisme ; les vers les plus puissants 
sont ceux oti il tente de surmonter ce tragique amour humain en le 
transcendant en amour divin. 

Contrairement 4 l’équilibre des poémes de Hamzah, |’ceuvre lyrique 
d’Armijn Pané semble pleine d’inquiétude et d’incertitude. Cependant, 
les poétes lyriques d’aprés-guerre suivront la méme voie. Pané hésite 
entre un abandon romantique a la nature et une objectivité plus moderne. 

Comme la poésie lyrique, le drame moderne est abordé par Pudjangga 


30. S. bo aa ALISJAHBANA, « Bahasa Indonesia », in Pudjangga Baru, I (1933), 
pp. 129-178. 
1. L’essentiel de ces polémiques se trouve réuni dans : Achdiat Kartamihardja : 
« Polemik Kabudajaan » (Djakarta, Balai Pustaka, 1949). 
32. Anthologie de la lyrique d’avant-guerre : S. Takdir ALIsyAHBANA, Puisi 
Baru (Djakarta : Pustaka Rakjat, 1946). 
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Baru, conformément a l’esprit des mouvements de jeunesse. Les prin- 
cipaux drames publiés dans cette revue sont Ken Arok dan Ken Dedes 
(« Ken Arok et Ken Dedes ») de Mohamad Yamin (1934), Lukisan Masa 
(« Tableau de notre temps ») d’Armijn Pané (1937) et Manusia Baru 
(« L’homme nouveau ») de Sanusi Pané (1940). A l’opposé de ses pré- 
décesseurs et de ses propres ceuvres antérieures, Sanusi Pané n’a pas 
tiré le théme de Manusia Baru de Vhistoire ancienne de |’Indonésie, 
mais des problémes contemporains de |’Orient comme le mouvement 
ouvrier, la planification économique et sociale. 

Un dernier mot sur la prose moderne de Pudjangga Baru. Bien que 
les nouvelles n’aient pas joué de réle dominant dans l'histoire littéraire 
de cette époque, certaines méritent d’étre notées. Tels sont les apergus 
de la vie de cour au xvié siécle, par Amir Hamzah, Sultan Ala Uddin 
Rajat Shah *, nouvelle dont la force d’expression et la beauté verbale 
égalent celles de ses ceuvres lyriques. Tels encore Tudjuan Hidup (« Le 
but de la vie ») * et Barang Tiada Berharga (« Objets sans valeur ») * 
d’Armijn Pané, esquisses de son roman trés discuté Belenggu. L’éditeur 
officiel ayant refusé de publier ce roman, un numéro spécial de Pudjangga 
Baru le publia en entier en 1940. Ainsi, Pudjangga Baru prit position 
comme organe libre et indépendant de la jeune génération en face de 
Balai Pustaka, éditeur soumis aux directives gouvernementales. 

L’occupation japonaise met provisoirement fin a la création littéraire 
libre *, Dés l’arrivée des Japonais en Indonésie en 1942, Tomizawa 
indiqua dans une réunion d’intellectuels 4 Djakarta les nouvelles direc- 
tives de la vie culturelle du pays. L’esprit de la Renaissance euro- 
péenne est dénoncé comme un péril menagant depuis plusieurs décades 
les valeurs asiatiques. Dés lors, Pudjangga Baru, qui avait milité pour 
la liberté de la personne humaine et pour la pensée rationnelle, n’a plus 
de raison d’étre. Un « Centre de Culture » est fondé, la presse tombe 
entiérement entre les mains japonaises. Les produits de la littérature 
officielle se bornent 4 des écrits de propagande. La nouvelle revue 
Kebudajaan Timur (« La Culture Orientale ») qu’on tente de fonder ne 
trouve pas d’écho et n’a aucune influence réelle. 

La véritable vie de l’esprit se déroule 4 cette époque « a huis clos », 
dans des cercles privés réunissant quelques intellectuels. On y lit et on 
y discute. D’innombrables livres appartenant 4 des Hollandais envoyés 
dans des camps d’internement ou de concentration abondent chez les 
antiquaires et leurs prix dérisoires permettent d’acquérir les meilleures 
ceuvres de la littérature mondiale, inabordables auparavant pour I’In- 
donésien moyen. On lit surtout Nietzsche, Malraux, Meno ter Braak, 


33. Pudjangga Baru (1933), pp. 97-100. 

34. Pudjangga Baru (1935), pp. 298-310. 

35. Pudjangga Baru (1935), pp. 110-116 et 139-157. 

36. Anthologies des ceuvres écrites sous l’occupation japonaise (publiées ou 
non) : H. B. Jassin, Gema Tanah Air («Echo de la patrie b Djakarta, Balai Pus- 
taka, 1946, et Kesusasteraan Indonesia Dimasa Djepang (« La littérature indo- 
nésienne sous l’occupation japonaise ») (Djakarta, i Pustaka, 1948). 
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Jan Romein *’, E. du Perron, Marsmann et Slauerhoff. De cette ambiance 
de littérature clandestine surgit un poéte de vingt ans, Chairil Anwar 
(1922-1949) qui écrit en 1942 un petit recueil de poémes intitulé Krikil 
Tadjam (« Gravier coupant ») *. Cette ceuvre dactylographiée passe de 
mains en mains dans un petit cercle d’amateurs. Elle différe nettement 
de la prétendue poésie des revues littéraires officielles par son style 
révolutionnaire, l’intensité et la vitalité de son vocabulaire, enfin par 
le caractére subjectif de ses thémes. A une époque ow l’homme est systé- 
matiquement élevé dans le manque d’esprit critique et l’uniformité de 
pensée, un poéme comme Semangat (« Exaltation »), intitulé ensuite Aku 
(« Moi »), ot l’auteur se définit comme an animal chassé du troupeau, 
avoue et exalte un individualisme exacerbé. 

La personnalité inquiéte et dévorante d’Anwar, qui oscille entre une 
versatilité bohéme et les explosions soudaines du génie, fait de lui l’ins- 
pirateur et le chef intellectuel de la jeune génération au lendemain de 
l’occupation japonaise. Son ceuvre est aussi complexe que sa personna- 
lité. Des vers médiocres, des passages entiers faits de plagiats évidents 
voisinent avec des vers d’une pureté, d’une beauté et d’une force qu’on 
aurait crues impossibles dans la nouvelle langue indonésienne. 

Si Rustam Effendi et Armijn Pané avaient lutté péniblement pour 
trouver des formes nouvelles et n’y étaient parvenus que rarement, 
Chairil Anwar semble au contraire avoir atteint en se jouant la perfec- 
tion dans ses vers. Ses poémes varient par le fond comme par la forme. 
Son abandon spontané 4 la vie, l’intensité de son intérét pour la révo- 
lution, l’analyse sévére de son moi ainsi que de son attitude envers la 
communauté et envers Dieu voisinent avec une peur terrible et dévorante 
de la mort. Sans doute son ceuvre la plus puissante et la plus expressive 
est Tjerita buat Dien Tamaela (« Conte pour Dien Tamaela ») *, histoire 
folklorique, transformée en poéme dans le cadre féerique du paysage 
ambonésien, d’une force de suggestion et d’une beauté extrémes. Chairil 
Anwar a porté dans son ceuvre l’indonésien a une perfection qui témoigne 
de la valeur de cette langue comme mode d’expression artistique de 
l’homme moderne. Ce sont, en effet, l‘homme et la vie modernes qui 
sont le théme de la pensée et de l’ceuvre de Chairil Anwar comme de 
celles de ses contemporains (mentionnons ici Sitor Situmorang, né 
en 1924 et Asrul Sani, né en 1926). De méme que leurs problémes, 
les procédés artistiques de ces auteurs, leurs comparaisons et leurs méta- 
phores s’apparentent aux ceuvres et aux styles poétiques de l’Occident 
moderne. Mais c’est justement 14 que commence le dilemme de la nou- 
velle littérature indonésienne : détachée des liens traditionnels et des. 
vieilles illusions, cette génération doit faire face 4 une réalité qu’elle 


37. woke ee Ramos nt ye Risterten bene lees. Menno ter Braak, E. du 
Marsmann et Slauerhoff sont des écrivains hollandais d’avant-guerre. 
“Se (Diakara Pustaka Rakjat, 1950). 
tiampur debu (« Poussiére et vacarme »), (Djakarta : Pembungunan, 
1949). 


Sitor SrrumorANG, Surat Kertas Hidjau (« Lettres sur du vert »), 
(Dfakarta, Pustaka Rakjat, 1953). % ous 
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cherche 4 vivre intensément. Plus encore que la poésie lyrique d’Anwar, 
celle d’un Sitor Situmorang exprime le désir bralant de saisir l’instant 
fugitif de la vie et d’en jouir pleinement. Sans doute |’élément érotique 
n’avait-il jamais joué dans la littérature indonésienne un rdéle aussi 
grand que dans les ceuvres de cette génération qui avait fait de « carpe 
diem » son mot d’ordre. Mais sans doute le poéte n’avait-il jamais mis 
a nu avec plus de sincérité les intimes frémissements de son Ame. 
Cependant, méme cette génération ne trouve pas de satisfaction véri- 
table 4 se concentrer sur l’éphémére. La nature passagére de toute jouis- 
sance évoque toujours 4 l’arriére-plan l’image de la mort qui guette et 
les problémes de la vie moderne inspirent aux jeunes un sentiment d’im- 
puissance, de solitude et de crainte, constamment exprimé dans leurs 
ceuvres. Le contraste sans cesse repris entre l’intensité dionysiaque de 
la vie et le théme de la mort donne a la jeune poésie indonésienne une 
tonalité sombre et pessimiste, mais aussi parfois une profondeur boule- 
versante. 

Tandis que la poésie lyrique refléte la vie nouvelle avec une passion 
sans frein, la prose cherche a résoudre les problémes réels de l’existence. 
Le personnage principal du roman d’Achdiat Katamihardja (né en 1911) 
Atheis ® incarne les contradictions internes et la tension de la vie indo- 
nésienne nouvelle, ainsi que ses multiples courants divergents. 

Aprés la seconde guerre mondiale la prose indonésienne a atteint son 
sommet dans l’ceuvre de Pramoedya Ananta Tur (né en 1925). C’est vers 
la fin de cette guerre que ce jeune auteur commenga sa carriére d’écrivain 
comme journaliste relatant les guérillas contre les Hollandais. Entre 1947 
et 1948 il est prisonnier des Hollandais. Il a ainsi le loisir de repenser 
ses expériences et de leur donner une forme artistique. I] voit dans les 
deux camps en présence la dignité humaine ensevelie sous les décombres 
d’un monde harcelé et déchiré par la guerre. Son roman Perburuan 
(« Pourchassé ») “ présente cet anéantissement comme le plus grand 
demmage que la guerre ait causé. La fidélité humaine a disparu et la 
ot elle subsiste par miracle, le désespoir et la misére ont raison des 
hommes. Keluarga Gerilja (« Famille de partisans ») est l’histoire d’une 
famille de partisans comme il y en a eu des milliers dans le monde pendant 
ja guerre. L’action du roman se déroule en trois jours, pendant lesquels 
la famille perd quatre de ses membres : deux fils, la mére et la jeune femme 
d’un des fils. Auparavant les deux fils avaient tué leur pére, rallié 4 leurs 
adversaires. Bouleversant est le récit des derniéres heures du fils qui a 
tué son pére de ses propres mains et qui, sentant approcher la mort, 
y aspire. 

« Seigneur, gémit-il, laisse-moi admirer encore une fois l’éclat de l’au- 
rore. Je comprends le signe que Tu m’as fait, Seigneur. Trop nombreux 
sont mes péchés, je le sais. Mais Toi, Tu sais tout. Tu as permis que tous 
ces péchés soient commis en ce monde. J’ai tué beaucoup d’étres au nom 


41. iakart’ Balai Pustaka, 1949). 
42. (Djakarta : Pembangunan, 1950). 
43. (Djakarta : Pembangunan, 1950). 
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du nouveau peuple que Tu as fait surgir. C’est sur mes péchés, sur nos 
péchés & tous, méme ceux de nos ennemis, que Tu as fondé ce peuple. 
Oui, j’ai compris Ton signe, ma derniére heure ne tardera pas“. » Au 
cours de la méme nuit son destin s’accomplit. Ce qu’il demandait lui 
est accordé. 

Son frére, qui avait participé au meurtre du pére, tombe aux mains 
des ennemis. Lui aussi refuse tout secours. A la veille de son exécution, 
il se plaint : « La révolution est terrible. J’ai dai sacrifier mes sentiments 
humains et maintenant je dois livrer mon corps et mon Ame. Je me suis 
contraint 4 la cruauté et au meurtre pour que les hommes de ce pays 
n’aient pas a refaire ce que j’étais torcé de faire, pour qu’ils puissent jouir 
de leur humanité et de leur liberté “. » Dans cette atmosphére, il n’y a 
plus de place pour la vengeance, méme contre le traitre emprisonné 
par hasard dans la cellule voisine. Le courage du héros en face de la mort 
émeut ce perfide ennemi et le rend conscient de sa propre turpitude. 
Le héros lui adresse ce mot de consolation : « Ton repentir témoigne que 
tout n’est pas mauvais en toi » “ et il prie pour son prochain : « Seigneur, 
donne-leur la compréhension. » Car c’est l’ignorance dans laquelle il a 
vécu qu’il déplore par ces mots : « Ce n’est que maintenant que je connais 
le vrai prix de la liberté. Seigneur, maintenant seulement je reconnais 
que chaque seconde de liberté est une bénédiction. Pourquoi est-ce seu- 
lement aujourd’hui que Tu me laisses apprendre ce qu’est la liberté, 
pourquoi laisses-Tu les humains avaler et digérer ces secondes bénies 
et merveilleuses avec le riz qu’ils mangent ? Pourquoi ? * ». Pour lui 
non plus il n’y a d’autre issue que la mort ; car « quand le corps s’oppose 
a l’Ame, quand les actes sont incompatibles avec la pureté de |’idéal, 
le corps doit disparaitre afin que l’4me triomphe, afin que la pureté de 
lidéal l’emporte ». Ce raisonnement tiré du roman peut paraitre trop 
abrupt et simpliste ; il y a aussi des passages faibles et des exagérations 
dans les passages héroiques de la Keluarga Gerilja. Mais dans l’ensemble 
cette ceuvre, qui efit beaucoup d’influence, est une évocation puissante 
de l’époque révolutionnaire et du drame humain déclenché par elle. 
L’enchevétrement des destins de ses personnages, leur tension spirituelle 
touchant au bizarre et au paradoxal font de ce livre non seulement un 
document psychologique véridique et fouillé, mais encore une ceuvre 
riche en nuances. I] relate une lutte tragique intensément vécue et 
artistiquement présentée, sur le plan national, spirituel et humain. 
Le probléme de la dignité humaine a été posé maintes fois notamment 
dans les essais en prose publiés dans les périodiques Siasat, Mimbar 
Indonesia, Zenith, Indonesia et dans Pudjangga Baru qui a reparu 
aprés la guerre. Parmi les auteurs de nouvelles, le premier rang revient 
& Idrus (né en 1921). Dans ses nouvelles Dari Ave Maria ke Djalan 


44. Keluarga Gerilja (Pembangunan, Djakarta, 1950), p. 38. 
45. Ibid., p. 149. 

46. Ibid., p. rrr. 
47. Ibid., p. 112. 
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lain ke Roma (« De l’Ave Maria a I’autre route vers Rome ») , il exprime 
avec cynisme la déception que lui ont infligée les hommes durant I’occu- 
pation japonaise et la Révolution. Aprés la guerre, le drame n’a pas 
encore trouvé sa forme. 


Ainsi, la littérature moderne — fruit de la pénétration de la civilisa- 
tion occidentale dynamique dans la collectivité indonésienne statique — 
s'est complétement détachée au cours des quarante derniéres années 
de la civilisation indonésienne traditionnelle. Elle s’est intégrée dans 
la littérature internationale qui place la personnalité et l’originalité de 
l’écrivain au-dessus du culte de la tradition. En dépit de la différence 
des langues, les thémes fondamentaux sont les mémes dans la littérature 
du monde moderne tout entier. Libérés des valeurs et des normes tra- 
ditionnelles, les auteurs sont a la recherche du sens nouveau qu’il convien- 
drait de donner a la vie dans un monde déchiré sur le plan spirituel comme 
sur le plan matériel, et menacé d’asphyxie par |’uniformisation et le nivel- 
lement. Les écrivains indonésiens ont été pleinement conscients, avant 
comme aprés la seconde guerre mondiale, du rattachement de leur litté- 
rature 4 celle du monde moderne. Ils l’ont approuvé avec joie, ayant 
dépassé tout nationalisme étroit. « La littérature du monde entier est 
ndtre, ses valeurs et ses normes sont ndtres ** » — tel était le leit-motiv 
des écrivains d’avant-guerre. La génération actuelle déclare avec la méme 
conviction : « Nous sommes les héritiers légitimes de la civilisation mon- 
diale *°. » De ce point de vue, nous avons ce nous semble le droit d’affir- 
mer que, dans ses grandes lignes, le développement de la littérature 
indonésienne des quarante derniéres années reproduit en quelque sorte, 
et A un rythme plus rapide celui de la littérature de l’Occident européen 
aprés la Renaissance. 


48. (Djakarta, Balai Pustaka, 1948). 
¥ A. BRAASEM, « Doorbraak uit oude Bedding », in Orientatie (1952), N° 44, 


P. 429. 
50. Ibid., p. 452. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL CHARACTER 
MYTH AND REALITY 


by 
R. M. CRAWFORD *. 


I 


to Bertrand Russell in 1950, as doers rather than thinkers, as 

men who would do the plain job well without practising the 
more spiritual kinds of heroism or plumbing life’s profundities. This 
judgment, so far as it goes, has had much to support it in past Austra- 
lian history, as it has in the colonial history of other places where the 
task of carving out a livelihood in a new country has left little opportunity 
for adventures of the mind. But it has never been the whole truth, 
for even if we leave aside the few individuals who have transcended colo- 
nial limits — and indeed they have been few — it omits an optimism, 
at times almost millennial, which gave a romantic edge to the colonial 
humdrum. 

The dream that surpassed the reality had its origins very early in 
the fact of migration ; but it was the gold discoveries which made that 
demand irresistible in the exciting decade of the fifties when Australia’s 
European population trebled and when the five eastern colonies received 
new constitutions granting them self-government*. It was at this 
time that the writer of a pamphlet with the unexciting title of The 
Present and Future of Municipal Government in Victoria® expressed a 
belief that was, for the next fifty years, to press on the limits of politics 
that were generally petty, when they were not corrupt. 


A USTRALIANS have impressed visitors, from J. A. Froude in 1886 


* Article commandé par le Prof. J. BasaprRE, Membre de la Commission Inter- 
nationale. 


New South Wales, Tasmania, South Australia, Victoria and Queensland (this 
last declared a separate colony in 1859). 
2. George ic 


VERDON (Melbourne, 1858). 
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“ We are free from the clogs and accumulated hindrances which act as drags 
upon the progress of older countries. And while at the same time we have all 
the experience their histories afford, we can make more use of it than they for 
while they have to knock down and root up the misshapen structure of centuries, 
before they can build as their experience teaches them, we, having nothing to 
undo, can, if we will, make the last page of their history the first of our own, and 
complete to its finished perfection the temple of which they have but laid the solid 
foundations *, ” 


The competition of sectional and sectarian interests which provided 
so large a part of colonial politics in the following years might seem to 
have little to do with building a temple ; but in the closing years of that 
century and the early years of this, that belief became one of the strands 
in an Australian myth or self-picture forged by the writers of the time, 
and it was expressed in very similar terms by Joseph Furphy in a novel 
that has become an Australian classic, Such is Life. “‘ She iscommitted”’, 
wrote Furphy of the land of which he was a native son, “‘ to no usages 
of petrified injustice ; she is clogged by no fealty to shadowy idols, 
enshrined by ignorance, and upheld by misplaced homage alone; she 
is cursed by no memories of fanaticism and persecution ; she is innocent 
of hereditary national jealousy, and free from the envy of sister states 4, ”” 

It would of course be easy to balance such extracts by others in more 
pessimistic tone, such as Gavan Duffy’s lament, “‘ We shall mot create 
a new Arcadia in these pastoral lands, labour we ever so zealously 5.” 
But the latter was a muted doubt and the pervasive strength of the former 
was seen in the persistent unreadiness of Australians to accept the view 
that economic laws might set limits to ideas of social justice °. 

Today, all is in doubt. Not that Australians at large are worried 
by this, for it is a national characteristic not to ponder too deeply on 
the event. But the millennial strain that tinged the colonial optimism 
has gone, and those who are given by nature or profession to assessing 
our present state and future prospects show themselves uneasy and in 
some instances deeply disturbed. 

Within this last year, there has been a spate of books and articles, 
with such titles as Taking Stock and The Australian Way of Life’, in 
which a number of writers examine our mid-century life and are not 
comforted. One of these writers refers to “ the intellectual and moral 
shallowness of Australian society ®”’ ; another to the “ critical, impatient 


3. Ibid., 
+ Such is Pie (2nd ed., Melbourne : Specialty Press, 1917), p 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy to Henry , 18th April aber ‘Perkes “Autograph 


Letiers in Mitchell Library, Sydney). 
6. William Keith Hancock, ae _ London, 1930; Australian Pocket 
ari | Edition, Sydney, 1945), pp. 
illiam Vincent AUGHTERSON ditor), Taking Stock, Aspects of Mid-Cen- 
hey Life in Australia (F. bf ie (Heine Melbourne, 1953) ; CaIGER (Editor), 
The Australian Way of Li (Heinemann, London, 1953); Vincent a 
1p, he Port Philipp Gazette, II (1954), 14: — 
first two are collections of essays assessing various aspects of 
the third is an article deeply critical of much contemporary Anatolia $e ae 
8. Percy Herbert Partripce, ‘“‘ The Australian Universities ’’ (AUGHTERSON, 
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and limited realism ”’ which he finds “ the most distinctive trait in our 
Australian character”, and to ‘‘ the resentment of distinction in her 
own sons” that is “ Australia’s central tragedy *®”. A third fears that 
while we have as yet no real problems, we may easily be creating them 
by remaining complacent in the face of distinctly unpleasant trends, 
by allowing “a magnificent tradition” to become a pleasant fable having 
less and less relation with the facts ™. 

What is most striking is the contrast of this almost uniform note of 
critical doubt with the optimism so frequent at the turn of the century. 
I shall explore this contrast, and the growth of its two poles, as the best 
means of suggesting something of the Australian national character, 
as it has been and as it is becoming — so far as it is possible to generalize 
the diversities of even so uniform a community as this. 


II 


The history of Australia shows, at least for the last one hundred years, 
a habit of practical compromise as a dominant strain in our national 
behaviour. This habit derives from British parliamentary tradition, 
reinforced by the practical rather than intellectual preoccupations of 
pioneering society. It is true that this is not the whole story, that 
there has been a militant, idealistic strain in our history which was the 
product of old-world grievances and new-world aspirations, the pro- 
duct, that is to say, of the hopeful unsettlement of migration. This 
has given an experimental bent to our political behaviour ; but it has 
been experimental in response to particular needs rather than in adhe- 
rence to doctrinaire systems. 

Yet there was much in early Australian history to threaten the effective 
shaping of our political life by British parliamentary tradition. Austra- 
lians are not, in derivation, simply transplanted Englishmen ; they are 
also, and to an appreciable degree, transplanted Irish and Scots, 
neither of whom were so given as the English to allowing the logic of 
circumstances to override the logic of ideas. Further, the Australian 
colonies did not receive representative and responsible government in 
any full measure until the middle of the nineteenth century ”, and had 


op. cit., p. 54). Cf. Frederick Phillip Grove, In Search of Myself : ‘“‘ The Canadian 
public is ignorant, cowardly and snobbish. It is mortally afraid of ideas and con- 
siders the discussion of principles as a betrayal of bad manners.” ‘‘ Canada 
is a non-conductor for any sort of intellectual current.”” Quoted by Professor 
C. T. Bissell, Toronto, in an unpublished lecture. 
9. Kenneth Thorne Henperson, “ Religious Institutions and Aspirations” 
(CAIGER, op. cit., pp. 118, 128). 
10. William Edward Hanley STanner, “‘ The Australian Way of Life ” (AuGH- 
TERSON, op. cit., pp. 3-14). 
11. Statements of religion at the 1947 Census suggest that about 20 % of the 
t Australian population may be of Irish descent and about 10 % of Scotch 
t 


12. Full self-government, foreshadowed the Australian Colonies’ Govern- 
ment Act of 1850 (13 & 14 Vict. c. 59) was conferred on New South Wales, Victoria, 
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meanwhile taken on the appearance of societies which were resentful 
of authority and deeply divided by class hostilities, hostilities violently 
expressed and seemingly little open to reconciliation. The earliest 
and harshest division in the penal settlements of New South Wales and 
Tasmania between gaolers and gaoled bred the stultifying hostility 
between ‘ emancipists ’ (or ex-convicts) and ‘ exclusives ’ (the free-born 
landowners, officials and officers of the garrison). Time and the passing 
of the convict system ended this division and the gold-rushes of the 1850’s 
bridged the social gulfs by attracting large numbers of immigrants of 
varied occupation and social origin. Nevertheless, the struggles to reco- 
ver land from the pastoralists for small farmers seemed to prolong a state 
of class-struggle well into the 1860’s. 

Yet — at least from the middle years of the century — contemporary 
observers often report a quite different impression. What struck them 
was not class-war, but class-fluidity.1* Certainly they comment on 
a spirit of equality and independence, which they ascribe to a wide 
distribution of adequate livelihood and of opportunity for betterment ; 
but they do so to contrast a hopeful spirit of equality with the brooding 
resentments of pauperised classes in the Old World. So George Higin- 
botham " claimed in 1856 that manhood suffrage would bring no threat 
to property in Victoria : ‘‘ The fear of attack on property is warranted 
in old countries where a dangerous class, hating the wealthy, has sprung 
up, as pauperism grew concomitantly with wealth. We have hardly 
any paupers and no dangerous class. ” 

The contrast ‘between the appearance of class war and the impres- 
sion of hopeful social fluidity becomes less puzzling if it is realized that 
much of the militant and theoretical radicalism of the 1840’s and 1850’s 
was a product of the Old World rather than of the New. Economic 
depression in the 1840’s, the arrogance of police on the goldfields of 
the 1850’s, the resistance of pastoralists to land reform in the 1860’s, 
might keep alive something of the temper of immigrants newly come 
from the political ferment of English Chartism, Irish revolt and conti- 
nental revolution ; but most of the demands of English Chartists were 
quickly met in the fifties, while Irish and European rebels found no 
such oppression here as they had known at home. Old hatreds were 
blurred into a mere suspiciousness towards authority. . Further, the 


Tasmania and South Australia by constitutions passed as Acts of the Imperial 
Parliament in 1855-6. 

13. E. g. William Westcartu, Victoria and the Australian Gold Mines in 1857 
(London, Smith, Elder and Co., 1857), p. 268 : “‘ In fact, there is no class 
in any sense of the word... From this fact arises an equality of consideration of 
all classes, and by consequence a political and social inclusiveness, that are quite 
irresistible. ’’ Cf. Alexander SUTHERLAND, Victoria and its Metropolis (Melbourne : 
Melville, Mullen and Slade, 1888), vol. I, p. 357: ‘“‘ In a community less pros- 
perous, disaster —_ occasionally be expected from popular caprice, but where 

is so widely distributed, in a community whose working classes possess 
a very e _—a of real estate, the results of a perfectly unhampered rule 
of the —_ ve been by no means unfortunate. ”’ 

14 ward Witson, An Enquiry into the Principles of Representation (Mel- 
bourne, 1857), pp. 21-2. 
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colonial social hierarchy did not wear a depressing air of permanence. 
Change of social status was familiar experience, even before the gold- 
rushes of the 1850’s quickened colonial society in Victoria and New 
South Wales with the gambier’s expectation of sudden wealth. Social 
divisions, therefore, seemed neither inevitable nor impossible to alter 
without revolution. This was a social state compatible with vehement 
argument, but unfavourable to the doctrinaire ; a state, that is to say, 
that bred much heat but allowed compromise readily enough. 

The distinction here made, between heated dispute, which was cha- 
racteristic, and dogmatic revolutionary division, which was not, may 
be seen in the political disputes of the fifties. In the opening years 
of this turbulent decade, the Legislative Councils of the four eastern 
colonies were drafting the constitutions under which they were to enter 
the phase of responsible government. The debates on these consti- 
tutions show deep division about the future shape of the colonies between 
landed pastoralists and urban radicals, and they were conducted with 
much heat and untrammelled invective. Nevertheless, within the one 
decade, solutions were reached in the four colonies that were experi- 
mental in going far beyond British precedent towards democracy and 
yet were compromises, retaining some of the checks with which the con- 
servatives sought to restrain ‘‘ the arbitrary will of the multitude ”. 

Inevitably, the pastoralists who then dominated the Councils prepared 
constitutions which would place government in their own hands as a 
colonial landed gentry. William Charles Wentworth, their most for- 
ceful and able spokesman in New South Wales, even proposed a colonial 
House of Lords. This was ridiculed as “a bunyip aristocracy ” ", 
and Wentworth did not press it ; but it was a serious proposal, for it 
went to the heart of his imagination of what colonial society should 
be like — a society led in politics as in taste by wealthy and leisured 
landowners. 

Such proposals gave rise to bitter dispute. 'Wentworth’s constitution, 
declared a radical newspaper, The People’s Advocate, was ‘‘ a bastard 
offspring of tyranny, under the guise of liberty; a nauseous fungus 
rudely plucked from an old stump, and forcibly tried to be engrafted 
on the stem of a young sapling ; upon which the experiments of quacks 
have failed, and which is now left to the tender mercies of wretches, 
whose loftiest aspirations never reached the zenith of mediocrity ; whose 
honesty in politics found an only parallel in their morals *”’. 

In less abusive but no less determined phrase, Henry Parkes’s paper, 
The Empire, claimed that if the squatting class could “‘ continue to hold 
the country as a sheep-walk, it might be considered to have attained 
the maximum of its material prosperity... The eternal bullock-dray 


15. The ‘ bunyip* was a monster of aboriginal fable. The term had come 
to be used as a ‘‘ synonym for impostor, pretender, humbug’, and was applied 
De om sense to Wentworth’s proposal by Daniel Deniehy, a Sydney journalist 

orator 
16. 13 August 1853. 
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dragging its slow length along a rugged road through a cheerless tenant- 
less wilderness would be quite in keeping with isolated serfs, living or 
rather existing in bark huts on salt beef and damper, in the interior. 
Ours would be a country without hope — a people living without God 
in the world... Australia would be doomed to witness the reproduction 
under her sunny skies of the most repulsive features of the social system 
of the Dark Ages, aggravated by an atheism grafted upon ignorance 
in the masses, and a worse than Irish absenteeism on the part of her 
Shepherd Kings. A few hundreds of Australian magnates, in the receipt 
of princely incomes, might shine in the fashionable circles of London. 
But such would be the scope and summit, the nature and extent of a 
national splendour that might be fitly compared with the gaseous corus- 
cation emanating from a grave ?””’. 

Against such attacks, landed conservatives held up the spectre of 
revolution, equating ‘‘ the democratic and levelling principles so rapidly 
increasing here ” with the revolutions of 1848, when, as the representa- 
tive of one of the oldest landed families of New South Wales, James 
Macarthur, declared in a debate on Wentworth’s constitution, “ the 
continent of Europe was rocked to its foundations by the prevailing 
genius of democracy — when the floodgates of anarchy were unclosed, 
and the landmarks of civilization in danger of being overwhelmed by 
the devastating torrent *”. The phrasing was significant, for Went- 
worth and Macarthur sought to reproduce in the colonies, not a new 
civilization, but an old one — that of Augustan England before the 
French Revolution and the Industrial Revolution had disturbed it. 
But their radical opponents looked, not to the past, but to a future 
big with hopes denied them in the Old World, and it was in vain that 
Macarthur in the same speech asked, ‘‘ Shall we quit the safe and beaten 
path of constitutional precedent to follow in the train of those who 
covet power for their own ends, or who would risk all in the visionary 
hope of perfection? ””’ It was in vain, too, that a few years later 
those same pastoral conservatives opposed the introduction of manhood 
suffrage on the ground that, as reason should govern the passions, so 
the smaller and wiser part of the people should control the mob. 

The leadership of colonial pastoralists was not sanctioned by old tra- 
dition, and colonists, accustomed to rapid changes in wealth and social 
status, were cynical of the pretensions of property. Higinbotham’s ® 
scornful, reference to “the wealthy lower orders” has become part 
of the Australian vocabulary. 

Already in the fifties the social tide was running against the claims 
of the pastoralists. While the new constitutions were being drafted, 


18, G. K oa New South Wales C Bill (Sydney 
18. G. K. SILVESTER, New onstitution Bi ry’ , 1853 ; reprin- 
ted, Sydney, 1896), p. 147. 

19. SILVESTER, op. cit., p. 148. 

20. George Higinbotham (1826-92), barrister, leading Victorian liberal politi- 
cian, chief justice of Victoria 1886-92. 
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the gold-rushes brought to New South Wales and in greater numbers 
to Victoria large numbers of immigrants who gave strength to radical 
demands. Far more than the assisted immigration of the thirties and 
forties, so largely drawn from the poor of the British Isles, the gold-rushes 
filled the old gaps between masters and servants with a diversified middle 
class. And if diggers as a class ceased to take an active part in political 
life after the episode of the Eureka Stockade in 1854 *, life on the gold- 
fields had nevertheless been a training in democratic attitudes ; for here 
people of al! ranks rubbed shoulders in the pursuit of fortune, and gained 
from this experience an assumption of equality, if not in possessions, 
at least in hope and in title to consideration and respect. Furthermore 
their demands for land or more secure employment as the returns from 
alluvial digging declined brought them into conflict with landed conserva- 
tives in the colonial upper houses, and aligned them with urban radicals. 

For such reasons, the new constitutions which were introduced in 
the four colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania and South 
Australia in 1855-6 were amended within a few years in a democratic 
sense. Unequal electorates and propertied upper houses checked demo- 
cracy still to varying degrees in the different colonies ; but by 1858, 
all had gained vote by ballot, and all but Tasmania had gained manhood 
suffrage. 

This result was gained after heated argument and much personal 
invective. But the militant tone of the argument may be misleading. 
Parkes, the leading radical of New South Wales, described Wentworth’s 
constitution as ‘‘ a monstrous production ” of a “‘ mongrel body ” ; and 
the squatters as ‘“‘ the most useless men in the Council”. But when 
Wentworth “ honoured him with the title of arch-anarchist ”, he denied 
any belief in republican government. He did not want a “ Yankee 
constitution ”’ any more than Wentworth. “ But by all that was sacred, 
by the God who had given them a great and powerful country to dwell 
in, he for one would never consent to have a Norfolk Island consti- 
tution**”’, The combination of militant tone with compromise in 
practice is clear. 

Indeed, the impressive quality ot the political struggles of that decade 
is the ease and rapidity of the radical victory, far from complete, it is 
true, but enough to ensure, as a Victorian conservative put it in 1888 
that the accepted assumption of Australia political life should henceforth 
be “‘ that every man should start fair in life, and have the same chance 
of making his way through the world®”. In fact, the disturbance 
of old social divisions by migration, by colonial changes of fortune and 


21. An affray between diggers and troops, 3 Dec. 1854. The result of particular 
grievances rather than political radicalism, the Eureka rebellion, with its decla- 
ration for the Republic of Victoria and for Chartist principles, took on the semblance 
of a political revolt. 

22. Sir Henry Parkes, Fifty Years in the Making of Ausiralian History (Lon- 
don : Longmans, Green & Co., 1892), pp. 46-7. 

23. James Service, in debate on Electoral Bill, Victorian Parliameniary Debates, 
vol. 59, PP. 2580-3. 
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by the common struggle for livelihood in a new country, had stamped 
an equalitarian outlook on the larger part of colonial society ; and the 
political changes of the fifties merely brought political facts into line 
with social facts. 

But for the most part, this equalitarian outlook was not proletarian. 
The ideal was ‘‘ that every man should... have the same chance of making 
his way through the world ’’, and its values were the bourgeois values 
of security, comfort, and at least the opportunity to win place and pos- 
sessions. It was equalitarian in opposing any barrier of social traditions 
to the general achievement of those aims. 


III 


In the following two decades, this ideal was still expressed in militant 
terms as land-hungry colonists found their attempts to unlock the pastoral 
lands for closer settlement barred or thwarted by conservative upper 
houses ; but if such struggles gave a militant edge to democratic aspira- 
tions, colonial politics were in no sense doctrinaire or revolutionary. 
Radicals sought a greater share in the benefits of existing society rather 
than its transformation. If wealthy pastoralists, merchants and ban- 
kers, strongly entrenched in the colonial upper houses, could appear 
a class in opposition to other classes, their opponents are more difficult 
to describe in terms of class. Colonial society was now becoming more 
complex as a variety of occupation and income bridged old social gulfs. 
and blurred class hostilities. Professional people, shop-keepers, small 
or large industrialists, skilled artisans, and journalists might resent the 
opposition of upper houses to popular measures, such as land reform 
and protective tariffs ; but they were generally more at home with prac- 
tical questions, which tavour compromise, than with doctrine, which 
is more apt to widen than to close divisions. Consequently, militancy 
tended to die away in compromise. Indeed, the dominant note of 
colonial political life in this period of great material progress (c. 1860-1890) 
was the rivalry of sectional groups for their respective advantage. The 
shaping of an idealistic or utopian faith in Australia’s future is more 
to be sought during those years outside politics, in the ‘‘ nomad tribe ” 
of bush-workers. 

The phrase is Mr. Russel Ward’s, and is taken from the title of an 
essay *4 on the Australian bush-ballads. Mr. Ward has traced in these 
ballads the growth of an Australian bush ethos among “‘ the nomadic 
pastoral workers, conscious of their communal identity and cohesion 
as against squatters on the one hand and un-acclimatised new-chums 
on the other’. This bush ethos penetrated the trade-union movement 
which in the eighties drew much of its strength from the bush-workers. 


24. “‘ Collectivist Notions of a Nomad Tribe”, to be published in Historical 
Studies, Australia and New Zealand, VI (1955). 
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of the shearers’ unions, and was taken up, as the distinctively Australian 
note, by the writers and journalists who were creating an aggressively 
Australian literature towards the close of the century. By these two 
routes, at a time when it was already a dying force in the bush, it entered 
the consciousness of Australians as a national myth or legend, enshrining 
the values and attitudes they took to be essentially Australian. 

The bush-ballads, as Mr. Ward shows, express the levelling values 
of the bush-worker, the solidarity of a class. Respect is given, not to 
wealth or rank or display, but to those qualities regarded as the common 
qualities of the genuine bushman. A man is expected to display skill, 
independence and courage in the face of danger or adversity, but not 
to be different from his fellows. In the bush creed, he must stand by 
his mates through thick and thin. 

This doctrine of mateship, so much discussed in Australian studies 
of literary and social tradition, has a long history, for it is found in the 
early penal stage of Australian settlement, in the solidarity of convict 
and ex-convict bush workers in the face of established authority. It 
was strengthened in a more varied class by the small independent part- 
nerships of from two to eight men which characterized the gold-fields 
of the 1850’s. It was confirmed through all the phases of pioneering 
by the loneliness, the dangers and the hardships of life in the bush. 
“In the face of such widespread disasters as flood, fire and drought ”’, 
writes Vance Palmer *, the bushman “ must often seek heip from his 
neighbours, and the moral compulsion to lend a hand in time of trouble 
became a tradition.” 

If the facts of Australian political history suggest bourgeois rather 
than proletarian walues, there is nevertheless a flavour of social resent- 
ment in many of the bush-ballads. This is readily understandable 
in the ballads of the convict days ; but it is also noticeable in ballads 
of the second half of the nineteenth century when the resistance of the 
pastoralists to schemes for opening up the pastoral lands for smail 
farmers bred social hostility. In these ballads, the quality of mateship 
still appears, but it is given the extra colouring of the common cause 
of the underdog against those enjoying wealth, land and authority. 

The bush-ranging ballads **, for example, idealise the bush-rangers 


5, Vance Parmer, The Legend of the Nineties (Melbourne University Press, 
1954), P- 34. 

26. precise relation of this attitude with the facts of bush-behaviour is 
not so clear. Australian rural life has at no time even in its pioneering history, 
been dramatically disorderly and lawless. In the convict stage of Tasmanian 
history, escaped convicts, turned bush-rangers, from time to time raided the — 
of settlement from their mountain hideouts, while during and after the gold- 
rushes bush-rangers were a public nuisance in the eastern mainland colonies. 
But bush-rangers were a very small number, and the rural communities were not 
divided by armed feuds. Despite the episode of the Eureka Stockade when exas- 
peration momentarily boiled over into a show of armed rebellion, the gold-fields 
showed nothing of the violence of the Californian gold-rush, and officials and 
visitors were impressed by their orderliness, including the habit of observing the 
Sabbath as a day of rest and even of worship. What marked the bush-workers 
and small selectors during the final phase of bush-ranging (1860-1880) was not 
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as Robin Hoods who rob the rich to help the poor, and they assume 
common cause between bush-ranger and bush-worker. 


** Oh, Paddy dear, and did you hear the news that’s going round ? 
They say that on Ned Kelly’s head they’ve placed two thousand pound. 
For Steve Hart and Dan Kelly a thousand each they’d give, 

But if the sum was doubled, sure, the Kelly boys would live! *”” 


The debt to rebellious Ireland is clear, not only in the use of the measure 
and tune of ‘ The Wearing of the Green ’, but also in the spirit of soli- 
darity against the police. That sentiment was dying towards the end 
of the century, when schools, churches and the growing success of schemes 
of closer settlement blurred the old resentments ; but by that time the 
bush-code was being enshrined as a national myth. For even resistance 
to the duty of enforcing law could be expressed as a sentiment of free- 
dom — 


‘* Then come all my hearties, we’ll roam the mountains high, 
Together we will conquer, together we will die. 

We'll wander over mountains, we'll gallop over plains, 

For we scorn to live in slavery, bound down iron chains **, ” 


A further element in the formation of bush attitudes was the absence 
or fewness of women. If this strengthened the male cohesiveness of 
‘the nomad tribe’, it also allowed the growth of a distinctive bush- 
humour, fond of the tall story, often grim, generally sardonic. But, as 
it appeared in the bush writers, this humour was sardonic without 
protest ; the bushman might curse government, squatter and policeman, 
but not fate. He took life as it came ; “ Such is Life’, supposed to 
be the bush-ranger Ned Kelly’s last utterance on the scaffold, was 
taken by Joseph Furphy as the title of the novel which best expresses 
the bush myth. 

This attitude did not prevent the spread among them of a Utopian 
belief in the future of Australia. Migrants had always been ready to 
compensate for the trials and costs of their uprooting by hoping great 
things from the land of their adoption, and often enough passed on to 
their children the assumption that their future might outstrip their 
present. But in the 1880’s and early 1890's circumstances encouraged 
the elevation of this hopefulness into a millennial faith among the noma- 
dic bush-workers. They were removed for much of the year from the 
town’s more insistent reminders of the restrictions on the ordinary 
man’s ability to mould events to his will. During the shearing season, 


any positive lawlessness, but rather a more negative quality, their reluctance to 
give any active assistance to the police in rounding up the aw-breakers. 
this passive resistance arose in some cases, no dou from fear of retaliation, it 
seems to have ereeanmane a feeling that the police should be left “ to do their own 
dirty work 
~ ag oy Soe WAR», 

2 the Wild Colonial joy” of which many versions exist. This 

chorus is Seated by Vance Parmer, The Legend of the Nineties (Melbourne Univer- 


sity Press, 1954), p. 61. 
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the shearers lived a communal life, moving from station to station in 
close-knit parties. The fact that they spent this time travelling, working 
and camping, in the company of fellow-shearers, rouseabouts, fencers 
and splitters, trappers, boundary-riders and bullock-drivers encouraged 
the endless social and political talk noticed as characteristic of them ®. 

Further, their organisation in unions from 1886 on brought these 
products of compulsory education under the influence of Utopian ideas 
expounded by such books as Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward and 
Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, and by William Lane, a spell- 
binding socialist journalist, in workers’ papers such as The Boomerang 
and The Worker. The socialism grafted from these sources onto the 
equalitarian attitudes of the bush-workers was often vague as to both 
doctrine and programme, and its millennial fervour was not enduring. 
Moreover, it was a limited ideal, and, in its opposition to the Chinese, 
an exclusive one. But it reached its peak between the mid-eighties and 
the great strikes of the early nineties, just when the bush-worker was 
becoming the source of inspiration for a distinctive school of self-cons- 
ciously Australian writers, above all for those who wrote for the Bulletin. 

There was, no doubt, much disparity between bush aspirations and 
the realities of bush behaviour. The Utopian note of the eighties inspired 
by reading Lane, Bellamy, George and others, was ephemeral, and on 
the whole a graft on something vaguer and less doctrinaire, something 
which can best be described as a belief that Australia could offer a man 
better hope than the Old Country. And that belief was by no means 
confined to the class-conscious radicals of bush ballad and bush tale. 
No doubt, the listeners were more numerous than the talkers and the 
readers of political literature in the shearing sheds. No doubt, the 
bush codes of mateship, courage and endurance in the face of tough 
odds were ideals, as much belied in fact as ideals commonly are. No 
doubt, a good deal of bush life was simply dull. 

Yet there was a connection between the legend and the reality in fact 
and not merely in fiction. The circumstances of the bush — the dan- 
gers, the isolation, the companionship of the itinerant bush-workers, 
the lack of old-established hierarchy and the history, from convict to 
selector, of resentment of any pretensions to superiority — all of these 
things called for mutual aid, for courage and endurance, all of them 
strengthened a democratic outlook. 

There seems then to have been at least a significant relation in fact 
between the bush fiction and bush reality, if only in the radical talk 
and sense of class solidarity in the nomad bush workers. But it remains 
to be explained why this bush legend became a national legend ; for 
it might be said to be distinctive rather than representative. The bush 
unions were large and influential in the labour movement ; Spence clai- 


29. E.g. Francis Apams, The Australians, A Social Sketch (London : T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1593), p. 169: ‘‘ The political discussion among the men when they have 
* knocked off ’ work is perpetual, and its intelligence is yet more astonishing than 
its earnestness. ”’ 
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med that the shearers had enrolled 25,000 in the three years from 1886-9. 
But bush workers were still a minority of workers as a whole, and their 
isolationist Utopian radicalism and their flavour of social revolt were 
not at all representative of the social and political ideas of the community 
at large. 

In so far as they were “ for this Australia, for the nationality that is 
creeping to the verge of being ” ®, so were many other people who were 
not radical at all, such as the stalwarts of the Australian Natives’ Asso- 
ciation and of the movement at the close of the century for the federation 
of the colonies in the Commonwealth of Australia. What was far more 
common was an undoctrinal liberalism which assumed that the state 
could be expected at least to provide the conditions of every man 
‘ starting fair in life’ and which assumed that this was more possible 
in Australia, a new country free of “‘ usages of petrified injustice ”, than 
in the Old World. Political leaders from Parkes * to Deakin ** who 
shared and appealed to that sentiment appealed to it successfully. 

Yet in the thirty years before the outbreak of the first World War 
in 1914 the radical bush tradition with its edge of social revolt had come 
to be accepted as representative of Australian national character and 
aspirations. The bush legend had become the Australian legend. The 
reason lies partly in the fact that the poets and prose-writers who 
crystallised that legend were themselves, by and large, more radical 
than the community as a whole, writers who influenced their society 
in a radical direction but remained beyond its mean. Lawson, Furphy, 
O’Dowd were all men whose opinions would not be shared by the res- 
pectable society of their time. 

But the bush itself captured the imagination of Australians, and they 
responded readily to the pictures of bush-life and bush-attitudes drawn 
for them by these writers. By the 1880’s, Australians were predomi- 
nantly native-born and less ready to reject the Australian scene and 
Australian life as alien, crude and unformed. But the ruling assump- 
tions of the cultivated people of the colonial capital cities were not Aus- 
tralian, but English. Australians have since that time too easily followed 
the lead of the rebels against those imported conventions in denying 
any merit to their adherents; in fact, they were often scholarly and 
talented people. But they turned away from Australia for artistic 
or literary inspiration, and wrote Tennysonian lyrics about fields and 


30. William Lanz, The Boomerang, 1889, quoted in Lloyd Ross, William Lane 
and the Australian Labor Movement (Sydney, n. d.), p. 50. 

31. ed Henry Parkes (1815-96). Joined the Birmingham Political Union 
c. 1832. Arrived in Sydney, and moved into politics by way of journalism. He 
was of New South Wales at various times between 1870 and a and 
was the outstanding political figure in New South Wales in that period. 

32. Alfred Deakin (1856-1919). Prime Minister of Australia repeatedly bet- 
ween 1903 and 1910 during most of the formative period of the Commonwealth, 


— formed by the federation of the Colonies in 1900, Deakin is one of the out- 


figures in Australian history, its greatest orator, a wide and thoughtful 
reader, a writer of distinction, and a convinced liberal. 
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skylarks *. There could be no blending of European inheritance and 
colonial experience into an Australian culture while colonial life was 
regarded as too crude to serve for artistic inspiration. 

Against this attitude there had always been some measure of colonial 
revolt, which expressed in part a ready colonial resentment of any group’s 
assumption of social superiority and in part a militant colonial natio- 
nalism, more evident last century than in this when the irritants of impe- 
rial control] have disappeared (and then expressed in the main by immi- 
grants such as John Dunmore Lang and David Syme). But by the 1880’s, 
a group of writers, largely native-born, were seeking inspiration in the 
local scene ; and they could break the tyranny of old-world motifs and 
conventions and gain recognition only by exaggerating their revolt 
against the mould of Old World culture. And if they sought distinctively 
Australian sources of inspiration, where could they find them but in 
the bush ? Here was to be found the Australia that was most dis- 
tinctive, most unlike the Old World. . 

The Sydney Bulletin, a weekly paper founded in 1880 by Haines and 
Archibald, was not the first to exploit this rich vein “ ; but it did so 
more fully and successfully than its predecessors, and it became the most 
important single force in establishing the bush legend as the Australian 
legend. Its exuberant and irreverent radicalism, its out-spoken attack 
on all loca] brands of hypocrisy, and the quick parry and thrust of its 
new journalistic style gained it a widening circle of readers until it 
became not merely a local but a national paper. When, in the second 
year of its existence, it took up, hesitantly enough at first, the life of 
the bush as subject of story, verse and comment, it found the positive 
counterpart to its negative attack on the “‘ apish imitation” of the 
city. It made Australians more aware of their country and encouraged 
its readers to write for it. Its contributors of that time include many 
of the best writers of that formative stage in the history of Australian 
literature, Henry Lawson, Joseph Furphy, Bernard O’Dowd and many 
others. The bush as they portrayed it was the inland of the bush- 
worker, “‘no idyllic Australia... but a gaunt, haggard continent that 
somehow evoked a natural loyalty in the people it bred” *. Through 
the pages of the Bulletin above all the bush-legend passed into the cons- 
ciousness of all Australians. 

It may still seem surprising that the thirty per cent of Australians 
who were town-dwellers in 1880 accepted the bush legend so readily. 
But even today, when sixty per cent of Australians are town-dwellers, 
few of them can be considered town-lovers *. The heart of the Austra- 


33. Iremember Vn ne mere a done in the early 1880's 
euttocenton anaes in a little try school. drawings, beautifully 
done, were of tottering ruins of Old oni cates anid abb , covered with ivy. 


. See Ailsa G. Tomson, “ The ulletin”, Historical 
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lian townsman turns, not to the piazza, but to the country, still felt to 
offer escape from the town ; only the strong attraction of race-track, 
cricket-field or football ground can counter his desire to get out of the 
town whenever he can, and, on the whole, he finds little difficulty in 
serving both masters. And his escape is not merely into tamed agri- 
cultural land, but still very often into wild bush. These statements 
are less true now than they were a generation ago, as cities, some of 
them like Sydney and Melbourne, large cities of over one million inhabi- 
tants, offer more of the traditional attractions of city life, and a visit 
to the eastern harbour suburbs of Sydney will suggest that a genuine 
city culture is developing there. Nevertheless, even the town-bred 
Australian responds to the feeling of Judith Wright’s “‘ Remittance 
Man” who : “... tramping the backtracks in the summer haze/ let 
everything but life slip through his fingers”. The bush has, indeed, 
often symbolised for the Australian his vague sense of a larger freedom 
contrasting with the petty pace of day to day. So, in his search for 
the sense of freedom that space around him gives, he still pushes the 
outer edge of his cities further and further into the country, regarding 
the cost in travel and inconvenience as the price well spent of an ampli- 
tude that yet falls short of his desire. This is an old process and it still 
continues. William Stanley Jevons, the economist, who lived in Sydney 
from 1854 ta 1859, noticed it even then. The “sudden appearance 
of a whole suburban district ”, he wrote, “can only be seen in a new 
and highly progressive country and in modern times. But nowhere 
perhaps except in Australia could be seen collections of such hastily 
erected frail and small habitations, devoid of every pretence to ornament 
and in many or most cases belonging to, and built by those who inhabit 
them. Almost every labourer and mechanic here has his own residence 
on freehold or leasehold land and unpretending as it is to any conveniences 
of beauties, it yet satisfies him better than the brick built, closely 
packed and rented houses of English towns ”’ *. 

The small one-family house, so much more typical of Australian cities 
than blocks of rented flats or apartments, expresses at once the desire 
for space and the desire for independence *. This independence was 


emerged from the pioneering phase and has been noticed by Canadian writers 
on Canada. E.g. Professor C. T. Bissel of Toronto, in a lecture (as yet unpublished) 
ee Canadian Novel”: “It is significant that most of our novels have a 


on “ The 
rural setting : imaginatively we have yet to acknowledge our urban status. Our 
ists have many of the bucolic virtues, they have as yet acquired only a few 

of the urban sophistications. They are still suffering from the absence of a tra- 
dition, and they give the impression of being outside the main stream of literature. ”’ 
In like fashion, the bush still dominates a large of Australian writing, and 
although there has been a ae interest in the literary possibilities of the city, 
in our novels at least this meant, with some notable exceptions, a change of 
scene = than outlook, an importation into an urban setting of the traditional 
bush myth. 

37. I am indebted to Professor J. A. La Nauze, University of Melbourne, for 
this extract from an upublished letter. 

38. The 1947 census showed that in Australia over 7,500,000 people occupied 
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not a rampant individualism ; Australians have accepted without question 
a pattern of living common to the whole continent, the pattern of which 
the small house owned by its occupants and standing on its separate 
plot of ground is the external symbol. Nor has the desire for inde- 
pendence prevented a demand for the helping hand of government. 
Early in our history, distance and droughts imposed on governments 
the provision of railways and irrigation, while all sections of the com- 
munity have been ready to demand government aid on their own behalf, 
if suspicious of it when directed elsewhere. But they have regarded 
government as servant rather than master and have always resented 
being, in the Australian idiom, ‘ pushed around’ by official depart- 
ments. The great expansion of official controls during two wars has 
been accepted under stress of danger, but grudgingly though increasingly, 
and it is in Australia easier to attack a government department than to 
defend it. At the turn of the century, the independence of the individual 
in relation to the governments from which nevertheless he demanded 
so much was more easily assumed than in these more difficult days, and 
was vigorously expressed during the first World War in the defeat of 
military conscription for overseas service. 

Given these attitudes, the bush legend as shaped and sanctioned by 
the writers of the turn of the century could be readily accepted as an 
Australian and not merely a bush legend, though the elements of social 
rebellion and millennial fervour were often dropped out of it. Towns- 
people had a romantic if unsentimental feeling for the bush, and, having 
the same origins as the bushmen, being products, direct or indirect, of 
the same unsettling process of migration, they shared the same demo- 
cratic, equalitarian assumptions, the same indifference to hierarchy, 
the same valuation of the common man and neglect of the. uncommon 
man. They often displayed, also, the same proneness to equate wealth 
with sharpness of wit rather than with moral virtue, and the satirical 
cartoon, almost an Australian specialty, was much given to pricking 
the balloon of inflated pretensions. ‘‘ The successful pioneer”, wrote 
Furphy in Such is Live, “‘ is the man who never spared others ; the for- 
gotten pioneer is the man who never spared himself, but, being a fool, 
built homes for wisemen to live in, and omitted to gather moss. The 
former is the early bird ; the latter is the early worm” ®. And, if the 
Utopianism of Lane and the readers of Bellamy was an ephemeral 
phase, Australians still believed, in keeping with the perennial dream 
of the migrant, that this new country need not be fettered to the injus- 
tices of the old, a belief evident in the continuing assumption of Austra- 
lian political life that economic law may be bent to serve social justice . 


or over 79 % of dwellings, were private houses occupied by one family ; and over 
6,000,000 ur almost 81 % of the population lived in these one-family private houses. 
78 % of these houses were houses from four to six rooms (including kitchen) 
and almost 59 % of them were the , or in the process of becoming the 

, of their occupants. Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 40, 


1954, PP. 355-9. 
39. Buition cited, p. 86. 
40. Cf. Hancock, op. cit., pp. 72-3. 
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For Australian society at the turn of the century, this national myth 
was adequate. A pioneering society was necessarily preoccupied with 
the practical concerns of bringing land into use, and establishing indus- 
tries and services. It might value the provision of educational facilities 
for its children, but had little stimulus to value intellectual or artistic 
distinction. Its comparatively simple structure and the sheltering arm 
of the British navy enabled it to go about these tasks with an optimism 
only temporarily shaken by the economic blizzard of the 1890’s. Cou- 
rage, independence and some ingenuity in improvisation were in greater 
demand than intellectual or moral subtlety. In the last half century, 
Australian society has grown both more complex and less sheltered, and 
both its domestic and its external uncertainties require the inclusion 
of new qualities in the national myth. Simple loyalties, homely philo- 
sophy and unquestioning religion will no longer serve. 

“In rg0o Australia was mainly a primary-producing country of 
3,800,000 inhabitants. In 1953 Australia has become a highly indus- 
trialized nation with a population of 8,800,000. This transformation 
has taken place during a period fraught with economic hazards and dis- 
turbances. The disturbances include two world wars, and the hazards 
include a major depression and a period of severe inflation “.” 

So an Australian economist summarises the economic changes, expe- 
rienced in a context of increasing danger, which have transformed the 
Australian society that was adequately served by the bush legend into 
asociety needing a new and more subtle national myth. Some glimpse 
of the economic transformation may be seen by observing the changes 
during the last fifty years in the percentages of the work force engaged 
in different types of economic activity, as in the following table : 


Percentage Distribution of Total Work Force ™. 


1901 1952 

Occupation PER CENT PER CENT 
Pabmary Predeacthos. oo i. ck oi secdocctoe's 33 18 
Manufacturing ..........sceeeeeeeeeeeeecs 18 27 
Building and Construction.............+++. 9 8 
Transport and Communication............. 7 II 
Commerce and Finance..........sesseeeee. 13 18 
Public Admin. and Professional............ 7 II 
Personal and Domestic Services............ _13 a 
100 100 


41. Donald Cocuranz, “ Australian Economy ”’, in W. V. AUGHTERSON, op. cit., 
I 


P. 147. 
42. Ibid., p. 148. 
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The most striking changes are the decline of the proportion engaged 
in primary production and in personal and domestic service, and the 
increase of the proportion engaged in manufacturing, transport and 
communication, commerce and finance, public administration and pro- 
fessions. Still more significant for the nature of Australian society 
are changes in the character of the industries grouped under the heading 
of ‘ manufacturing’ and changes in the size of industrial units and 
trade unions. Australian industries at the beginning of the century 
were devoted mainly to the production of clothing, processed foods 
and beer, as well as farm implements and gas for light and power, and 
the industrial unit was generally small, although there were compara- 
tively large concentrations of workmen in the railways and tramways, 
on the wharves, and in coal-mining and mining for base metals. During 
the last half-century, the Australian industrial scene has been diversified 
by the rapid growth of both heavy and light metal industries, chemical 
industries, and engineering, including the production of aeroplanes and 
motor-cars. The small proprietary companies, the normal industrial 
units of 1900, are now less important than the great non-government 
industrial corporations such as the Broken Hill Proprietary Company 
(the name is a relic of simpler days) which with its subsidiaries has a 
consolidated balance sheet of over £ A 77,000,000 and employs close on 
32,000 people, or government corporations such as the State Electricity 
Commission of Victoria employing almost 17,000 people. In 1906, 
81,000 employees worked in factories employing more than 100 hands ; 
in 1951, close on 1,000,000 employees worked for such concerns. These 
changes have necessarily been accompanied by similar developments 
in banking, insurance, commerce, transport and communications. 

Inevitably, also, they have brought with them changes in industrial 
relations. While the proportion of highly-skilled employees — mana- 
gers, engineers, chemists, accountants, advertising agents and so on — 
has increased, the relations of capital and labour have necessarily become 
less personal. Outside the transport, mining and wharf-labouring unions 
of 1900, industrial unions were for the most part small craft unions of 
skilled artisans working in small shops, men who knew their employer 
personally and who were predisposed to conciliation. Modern industrial 
unions are larger and more inclusive. The Commonwealth arbitration 
system has fostered this development, as the Arbitration Court deals 
with employees only through unions registered with it. The day of 
the personal parley between boss and men has in large sections of Aus- 
tralian industry given way to the personnel officer and the shop committee 
or union representative. 

Further, this industrial, commercial and financial development has 
greatly enlarged the proportion of people living in cities, and particu- 
larly in the capital cities which held 37 % of the Australian population 
in 1901 and 51 % in 1951 (a further 20 % approximately, living in pro- 
vincial towns). And some of these cities are very large, Sydney in 1952 
containing 1,621,000 inhabitants and Melbourne 1,393,000. 
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Such great changes were bound of themselves to create great strains 
in the community, and these strains have been vastly increased by the 
impact on Australia of cataclysmic world events. Two world-wars 
bridged by the great depression brought to Australia, not only economic 
but also deep spiritual disturbances. The first world-war, with its 
heavy toll of her young men, quickly destroyed the naive belief that a 
special Providence protected Australia from the forces of history, and 
soon revealed deep social rifts that Australians had preferred on the 
whole to ignore — rifts of capital and labour and those, too, of Catholic 
and Protestant. Australians were not subject during the war of 1914- 
1918 to conscription for overseas service, although voluntary enlistment 
for such service recruited 416,809 men in a population which did not 
reach 5,000,000 until 1918. Proposals in 1916 and 1917 to introduce 
conscription were defeated after campaigns of unprecedented bitterness. 
Although Roman Catholic clergy and laity took both sides or no side 
of the question, the Easter Rebellion in Dublin and the sympathy for 
the Sinn Fein of a considerable section of Australia’s Catholic Irish 
population, who are almost one-fifth of the total, confused the issue 
and turned a political into a sectarian campaign, which revealed deep 
differences within the seemingly homogeneous Australian community. 
War-time invasions of old liberties, the forced pace of economic deve- 
lopment, shortages and high prices, set in the context of the conscription 
struggles, gave added bitterness to industrial conflicts in 1916, 1917 
and 1919 which favoured for a time the influence of the extremists of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, who gained also from the disillu- 
sionment of young idealists with political or union ‘ oligarchies’. ‘‘ The 
fumes of the ancient hells have invaded your spirit’, wrote an Aus- 
tralian poet at this time “, and indeed it seemed that, far from proving 
‘millennial Eden’, Australia might yet become ‘a drift Sargasso’ 
where the West had rebuilt ‘her fatal nest’, though scarcely in the 
‘halcyon calm’ of Bernard O’Dowd’s lines “. 

The fragmented decade of the twenties, seeking in excitements some 
compensation for its loss of confidence and certainty, might blur these 
tensions, partly by indifference, partly by attention to material progress ; 
but it could not recover the eager faith of the liberalism that had marked 
Australian political life before the war. Depression in the 1930’s, 
when up to 30 per cent of Australian workers were unemployed, imposed 
new strains on political and industrial institutions, divided the commu- 
nity in heated debate and brought fresh disturbances of ideas and spirit 
to many people. Although our economic life was healthier for the 
purging of that time, unemployment remained fairly high until the 
outbreak of war, and left in unions and Labour Party an enduring 


43. Frank Witmort, “‘ Echoes’ in Poems by Furnley Maurice (Frank Wilmot). 
— by Percival Serle (Melbourne and Sydney : Lothian Publishing Company, 
1944), Pp. 42. 

44. +P Sstralia *, in The Poems of Bernard O’Dowd (Melbourne and Sydney : 
Lothian Publishing Company, 1941), p. 35. 
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preoccupation with security rather than economic adventurousness, 
a preoccupation that was to result in the full-employment policy of 
Mr. Chifley’s Labour Government, 1945-1949, and, among trade unionists, 
in a persistent suspicion of inventive schemes. 

Meanwhile, the rise of totalitarian regimes in Asia and Europe and 
the world’s march into war had their repercussions in Australia, and 
debate on world questions grew in volume and vigour. The outbreak 
of war did not still that debate, but the Japanese bombing of Pearl 
Harbour in December 1941 did. Threatened very quickly with invasion, 
Australians of all beliefs quickly drew together and, with close on one 
million of their seven million people in the armed services, they made 
a magnificent contribution, both military and economic, to victory. 
In the face of danger, Australians accepted controls and obligations 
which had quite recently seemed impossible to impose, such as direction 
of labour. How far that acceptance of official control and restriction 
has entered Australian attitudes is difficult to determine. Many Aus- 
tralians are concerned at what seems to them a weakening of a former 
tradition of vigorous independence. It is not clear that independence 
has given way to supineness. But acceptance of more government has 
inevitably been the price of the extension of social services demanded 
and provided. 

The dropping of Japanese bombs on Australian soil ended once and 
for all the complacent assumption that Australians could by-pass 
history ; and the dangerous condition of the post-war world has both 
enlivened Australian interest in our Asian neighbours and maintained 
an uneasy concern with problems of defense. Interest in near Asia, 
however, is not merely a product of anxiety about defence. The old 
ignorant and intolerant attitude to Asian people of Australia’s colonial 
days has now widely given way to an adult and intelligent appreciation 
of Asian cultures and Asian aspirations. Asian students are familiar 
figures in our Universities, many of them brought here on scholarships 
provided by the Commonwealth Government ; and many people, while 
having no wish to risk the racial feeling which unrestricted immigration 
might breed, would now be ready to approve a modification of our immi- 
gration laws to provide quotas for Asian immigrants. Asian studies 
are beginning to occupy a larger place in the Universities, slowly as 
yet but inevitably. 

This wholly admirable process of growing up is blurred, however, by 
the effects of the Communist advance in Asia ; for sympathy with the 
genuine aspirations of Asians towards independence and nationality 
is jostled by fear of Communist fishing in these waters. This fear 
of Communist aggression falls into place with the more general fear 
of world-war, arising from the deep division of the world into two armed 
camps. This fear has been reflected in Australia by a continuing debate 
on the question, how far Communists should be tolerated or controlled. 
Both in the trade unions and among the intellectuals, Communists, 
always a small minority but one which often gained leadership, have 
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steadily lost ground since the war. But the uneasy state of international 
relations has made the Commonwealth Government, and many members 
of the Opposition, anxious to gain greater powers to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party and to control its members and sympathisers. It is a 
significant comment on Australian character and attitudes that a refe- 
tendum seeking power to legislate to this end was defeated. It was 
not defeated through any sympathy with Communist aims or practice, 
for Australians are not readily attracted by totalitarian or revolutionary 
ideologies, but simply because Australians are not readily stampeded 
and because a majority of them were not convinced that the Communist 
minority was a sufficient danger to justify what they felt to be a dan- 
gerous and undemocratic curtailment of their liberties. Yet, a wor- 
sening in international relations could reverse that decision. 

And this fact points to the general conclusion of this discussion. 
In Australia at this time, much isin question. Our relations with Europe, 
America and Asia are in the melting-pot. No one can say what changes 
the future will bring to traditions which were forged in a simpler colonial 
era and which must now be adapted to the needs of a complex industrial 
society, a society which has, moreover, been greatly varied by extensive 
post-war immigration from continental Europe. Nor, given the chan- 
ging balance of Commonwealth and States in the Australian federation, 
is the future shape of Australian government clear, or the future of 
democracy in an age of expanding government. And behind all these 
uncertainties lies the less tangible question, what is the spirit of Australia 
to be ? 

I began this article with a comment on the growth of disquiet in con- 
temporary writers. The source of this disquiet seems to be the reali- 
zation that the Australian community has rapidly, very rapidly, grown 
into a nation faced with great and subtle responsibilities, unlike in kind 
and degree those which it faced in its sheltered colonial days and requiring 
qualities of intelligence and spirit transcending the courage, endurance 
and limited practical realism that were good enough for colonial days. 
Indeed, the question is whether Australians can mature as quickly as 
their dangers. 

The disquiet expressed by contemporary writers is itself an evidence 
of increase in perception, though how fast this can influence policies 
must remain open to question. These writers vary in their diagnostic 
of Australia, but they all agree in an impatience that she should shake 
off colonialism, not in a political or economic, but in a spiritual sense. 

The Australian intellectual, argues one of them *, should free himself 
of the “ minatory Englishman ” whose “ ghost sits in on the téte-a-téte 
between Australian reader and writer, interrupting in the wrong accent ”. 
Australian poets, writes another, himself a poet “, have turned into a 


45. Arthur Angel Purtuips, “ Australian Literature ’’, in AUGHTERSON, op. cit., 


PP. 94-5. 
46. Vincent Bucxtey, ‘“‘ A New Bulletin School ?”’, The Port Phillip Gazette, 
Melbourne, II (1954), pp. 14-20. 
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cliché the image of the land “‘ as a desert of heat and glare, the fons et 
origo of vast national mirages, a place where one can expect to find 
nothing more rewarding than a few heaps of bones, and an equal number 
of hawks watching the universe with baleful eyes”. They “are 
dazed by the size of the land... they ought, rather, to be amazed by her 
destiny and should seek to make their poetry a way of comprehending 
and recreating it ”’. 

This is an example of something which is now frequent in Australian 
commentary, the desire for creative minds able to leaven the community, 
to illuminate its problems and to raise it to the level of its opportunities 
and its perils. One of the writers referred to earlier in this articie 
believes that the death of the confident secularism of the turn of the 
century gives opportunity to creative artists and thinkers to deepen 
our understanding of the human predicament and of our place in it. 
The national feeling for equality and uniformity makes the prophet’s 
role a difficult one ; but the nation, he argues in effect, has grown out 
of an earlier and superficial optimism and is ready to respond to ideas 
more profoundly based. Even in politics, which have so often been 
merely the competition of self-centred groups for power and wealth, 
“there has been a strong motive of benevolence’ which can support 
wider loyalties. 

These are fair samples of serious Australian comment on our present 
state. In some part, they may merely reflect the impatience of the 
thinker with a community that is more readily responsive to situation 
than to idea; but they also express a widespread conviction that the 
responsibilities of the more complex and highly industrialized Australia, 
an island of Europe on the margin of Asia, may call for new qualities 
beyond those of our colonial tradition. 

The best parts of that colonial tradition no Australian will want to 
lose — the belief in a fair deal for all, the habit of orderly political beha- 
viour, the capacity to reach practical compromise even out of heated 
conflict, a comparative freedom from hysteria. Its limitations were 
its neglect of intellectual or artistic distinction and its silence on the 
great spiritual problems of more complex societies. 

But Australia has become a more complex society very suddenly, 
and even the misgivings of contemporary observers are an advance on 
the naive and complacent optimism of half a century ago and are evi- 
dence of a deepening awareness of new problems and of new challenges. 
There has, I believe, been a marked lifting of standards in many spheres 
of Australian life, from government administration to the arts and 
scholarship ; and even the creative thinker or artist is perhaps less without 
hearers than he sometimes thinks he is. But radical changes in the 
Australian social and economic structure and in Australia’s international 
relations are so recent and continuing that one cannot predict confi- 


47. Rev. K. T. Henprerson, “ Religious Institutions and Aspirations”, in 
CAIGER, op. cit., pp. 125-135. 
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dently how soon or successfully a new national myth, more subtle and 
more apt to changed circumstances, will be evolved. 

Perhaps one may venture the view that the most obstinate element 
in Australian life will prove to be the habit of adopting solutions in 
response to situations as they arise rather than in response to doctrine. 
This is not incompatible with a deepening and enrichment of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of the community, a development that its 
emergence from the sheltered state of its colonial days may be expected 
to foster. 
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COMMENTS ON JEAN ROSTAND’S 
LA BIOLOGIE AU XX® SIECLE 
by 


William P. D. WiGHTMAN. 


NDER the above title there recently appeared in the Journal of World 
History* an article by M. Jean Rostand. Those who have read M. Ros- 
tand’s previous biological surveys* will have turned to this article in 

the expectation not only of learning about the conquest of new positions and the 
fresh vistas thereby opened up in biology, but also of half an hour to be spent in 
the company of a guide who is alike master of the subject and (perhaps in con- 
sequence) able to impart an almost incredible amount of information in a lucid 
style, which holds the reader’s attention almost without effort. La Biologie au 
XX Siécle does not disappoint this expectation. Glancing at the biological 
scene at the opening of the century, « déja en possession des idées et des méthodes 
fondamentales qui vont commander son développement ultérieur », he then marshals 
— under their several headings — culture of tissues and organs, virology, the pro- 
blem of development in all its phases, evolution, and genetics in the narrower 
sense — « le vang des principales acquisitions de la biologie moderne ». It is a 
remarkable achievement. Readers (among whom the writer of these comments 
must be numbered) who are not themselves biologists de carriére, can have nothing 
but gratitude and admiration for a survey such as this, which makes them so 
familiar with the nature of the problems and the complementary methods which 
have been and are being used to solve them. It is of course hardly to be expected 
that specialists in the departments of biology concerned would agree with the 
expression of every detail in the highly complex structure described. To them 
at any rate this task of detailed criticism must be left ; the present writer certainly 
lacks the competence to undertake it. What then is the purpose which this article 
may serve ? To answer this it will be necessary to examine the purpose of the 


M. Rostand’s survey was called for as a contribution to the projected History 
of the Scientific and Cultural Development of Mankind. Opinions may differ as 
to whether such a stupendous subject can be given an adequate treatment in six 
volumes, even allowing to each of the latter the twenty-two pounds weight of 
the incunable edition of Al-Razi’s Continens /! But if it is to be done, it is essential 
that it may be made clear to all what in fact is being done. What, in such acontext, 
is “Biology” ? It is as a contribution towards the finding of an answer to this 
question that the present article may, if at all, be justified. Although what 
follows is critical of the implicit limitations, not to say a certain hint of prejudice, 
in M. Rostand’s survey, it is at the same time an acknowledgment of further 
Indebtedness to him, that his treatment has been the unconscious means of pushing 
into the foreground those questions of adequacy and relevance which in ambitious 
schemes of this kind are so often imperfectly expressed. 


1. Volume II, n° 1, -138. 
2. 0G Lae grande entoante do to Biclogic. H.R. F. 
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‘‘ A History of the Scientific and Cultural Development of Mankind ” — that 
is the building into one of whose pillars La Biologie au XX® Siécle is to be fashioned. 
The future visitor to this imposing edifice will presumably expect to see before 
him the achievements of mankind in every branch of learning at every epoch for 
which ‘‘ documents ’’ of any kind are available, but he will expect also to be made 
aware of the “ climate of opinion ” in which these achievements occurred. Other- 
wise the term “ cultural” is out of place. The problems of exposition therefore 
are both historical and philosophical ; and it is as a historian of science, with 
a strong sense of the relevance of underlying philosophical assumptions that the 
present writer approaches this question. 

Let it be said at once that nothing but confusion can arise by the mixing up 
in the same review of the certifiable knowledge which forms the subject matter 
of “‘ science’ and its interaction with cultural conditions : it is the failure to 
observe this cardinal principle which makes the “‘ achievements” of the Soviet 
followers of Michurin so difficult to assess — to make it more than likely that they 
form no part of science, in the traditional sense of the term. Their hypotheses 
may have a part to play in the march of human knowledge : but their “ facts” 
are not facts except in a sense which puts them outside the realm of scientific 
testability. With the assessment of the cultural conditions in which twentieth 
century biological advances were made, a review of these advances has therefore 
no necessary concern ; nevertheless in such an assessment the absence of any 
reference to such conditions might be taken to mean that the writer was unwilling 
to recognise their determinative nature. In these periods when biological inves- 
tigations were almost wholly the concern of individual enthusiasts, the wind of 
genius blew where it listeth : the choice of fields of investigation was relatively 
a matter of personal curiosity. But the enormous increase in endowed and state- 
aided research associations, even where these are engaged mainly on fundamental 
research, has created a set of circumstances where the choice of a field, though 
subject to no specific constraint, is nevertheless biassed by the “ local ’’ climate 
of opinion. A hint that M. Rostand has not had this before his mind occurs in 
the opening to his review of genetics where he repeats the convenient excuse for 
the non-recognition of Mendel’s work (which incidentally was published under 
the monastic name Gregor) as being due to the obscurity of the journal of disse- 
mination, though Waddington exploded this myth as long ago as 1939 (Iniro- 
duction to Modern Genetics), L. P. Wheeler having done the same in the parallel 
case of Willard Gibbs (Josiah Willard Gibbs, New Haven, 1951). It is unne- 
cessary to labour this point ; indeed the over-emphasis of economic determinism 
is at least as vicious as its non-recognition. 

A question far more intimately bound up with that of the adequacy of a “‘ state- 
of-biology ”’ review is the extremely difficult one of ‘‘ What is Biology ?”. Once 
again let us be perfectly clear at the outset of what is at issue. It is certainly 
not a claim for the inclusion of some neglected name, whether on grounds of 
personal or national prestige. It is inconceivable that every one should be satisfied 
on that score ; but this is of minor importance in relation to the majesty of the 
task. The especial importance of at least attempting an answer to this question 
in an undertaking of this kind is, once again, the inclusion of the word “‘ cultural ” 
in the title. For if on reading a survey of biology in the twentieth century some 
future enquirer notes that certain by that time weil established departments of 
the subject are not even mentioned, he will conclude either that they had come 
into being since the review was written or that interest in them had temporarily 
lapsed during the period under review. Thus after reading the survey with which 
we are now concerned he would infer that taxonomy, ecology, the complex of the 

’s relations with the environment, and ccmparative morphology had, 
at least temporarily, lost their appeal. With respect to the last alone would this 
conclusion be anywhere near the truth. Let us glance at each in turn. 

When, thirty years ago, the writer’s enthusiasm for the study of biology was 
first fired by that great plant biologist, J. B. Farmer, the species problem was 
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hardly alluded to ; higher systematics were regarded as the concern of museums. 
At least that was the impression the young beginner acquired. Of course the 
walls of the museum and the herbarium were already crumbling, as was the rigid 
framework of the Linnaean species. Workers in the former were escaping into 
the field, students of evolution, who were not wholly convinced that natural 
selection was a dead letter, found themselves compelled to qualify the term “‘ spe- 
cies’ by a number of differential terms whereby it attained relevance to their 
studies. This revolution in biological thought and procedure was sufficiently 
marked by the appearance in 1941 of The New Systematics under the editorship 
of Julian Huxley. The papers contained in this volume and its successors not 
only justified the title but demonstrated the necessity of adapting the methods 
and criteria of taxonomy to the special demands of different biological groups. 
Nor is the formal geneticist’s criterion of specificity — that of chromosomal 
number and configuration — both necessary and sufficient : to the ecologist it is 
irrelevant if to the intra-nuclear change there corresponds no character-change 
recognisable in the field ; and “ field ’” may here include the host of a parasite 
or the substrate of a saprophyte. Lastly, the New Systematics had demonstrated 
that taxonomy is a biological problem and no longer the exclusive concern of 
botanists and zoologists working in isolation. 

To touch on taxonomy has necessitated reference to ecology. It might well 
be argued that the factor of profoundest cultural import in twentieth century 
biology is the introduction of the ecological approach ; the term itself is said to 
have been first used in its current sense by Haeckel about 1870. Perhaps it might 
not unfairly be described as the application of the precision-techniques of the 
laboratory and museum to the study of organisms in a state of nature. Far- 
ranging as the results of such study have been, it is the attitude which is of chief 
consequence. Co-operation between “ scientists’”’ and “‘ naturalists’ has repla- 
ced mutual suspicion and the study of pieces of animals and plants has acquired 
a surer relevance to the study of animals and plants themselves. Nowhere 
has this fundamentally biological approach had more influence than in those 
biological sciences — medicine and psychology — specially concerned with Man 
himself. The former has witnessed the foundation of Chairs in Social Medicine 
and a new orientation as in the work of the late John Ryle (The Natural History 
of Disease, London, 1936; Changing Disciplines, London, 1948). In the latter, 
parallel with the tendency to “‘ physiologisation ” there has grown up, especially 
in the United States, a closely reasoned body of doctrine based on the concept of 
interpersonal relations. It is not suggested that such applications should have 
found a place in a review of biology : they are mentioned only to give point to 
the criticism of principle. We need not go outside the boundaries of biology 
in the narrowest sense to see a similar application of the ecological principle. 
In the now classical work of von Frisch on communication in bee societies and 
the more recent study of release-mechanisms by Lorenz and Tinbergen there has 
come to light a whole range of activities of organisms which are completely mea- 
ningless when the latter are abstracted from their environment. The importance 
of these phenomena has indeed called for the recognition of a new biological dis- 
cipline, to which the name ethology — unfortunately too easily confused with 
ecology — has been given. 

Of the right to a place in a survey of biology there seems in the case of ecology 
and ethology to be no reasonable doubt. But as regards the mechanism of eco- 
logical adaptation the question is not so easily settled ; for it raises the issue of 
the status of physiology. If by “ biology” is meant the science of living organisms 
there is no more reason for leaving out physiology than morphology and embryo- 
logy. There are of course grave objections, both on the grounds of logic and 
convenience, for the adoption of so comprehensive a connotation. But if biology 
is not this, what is it ? Faced with such a dilemma ought we not at any rate to 
raise the question as to whether the substantive word biology has not outlived 
its useful function, and whether in consequence it should not be gradually rele- 
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gated to the cultural museum together with ‘‘ galvanism "’ and (dare one say it ?) 
“ anatomy ” and “‘ physiology ”. To retain it in its etymological sense is to imply 
that there is a close intellectual sympathy between the worker whose nearest 
ee en ene 

Barcroft gauge, and one who is seeking the cause of seasonal fluctuation in the 
frog population of a particular pond. The former is a physical chemist whose 
material happens to come out of a frog instead of a reagent bottle. He becomes 
a biologist by fitting his respiration indices to the observed habits of living frogs. 
Doubtless many such workers function in this dual capacity ; and doubtless many 
don’t. But the fact that his researches will be published in a periodical devoted 
to ‘‘ physiology ’’ shows up the ambiguous character of this discipline. 

This is not the place to raise the ultimate question of the classification of the 
sciences, but the need for its reconsideration is made manifest by the present 
dilemma, a resolution of which may be indicated by the growing tendency to 
replace the substantive — biology — by an adjectival form, e.g. biochemistry, 
biophysics, biomolecular structure. Why not an extension of this to “‘ biomor- 
phology ’’ (anatomy) “ biogenetics "" — with sub-divisions into “‘ ontogenetics ” 
(embryology), ‘‘ phylogenetics’’ (theories of descent) and ‘“‘ stoichiogenetics ” 
(quantitative genetics sensu stricto), etc. Were such a re-classification carried 
through -— even if for routine purposes it never displaced the present chaos hallowed 
by tradition — it might be acceptable as a basis for reviews such as the present, 
where the appreciation of the relative development, of the various growing points 
of science is an essential part of the undertaking. 

With this clarification in mind, the vexed question of the inclusion of advances 
in ‘* physiology ’’ seems to resolve itself on such lines as would exclude the redox 
cycle of changes in carbohydrate metabolism associated with muscle contraction 
(which is merely chemistry conventionally glorified by the prefix “‘ bio-’’) but 
would include the consequent illumination of the enlargement of possible behaviour 
in living animals in which the mechanism of oxygen-debt is the means of rapid 
release of potential energy. If this example be accepted as a test-case, then it 
must be confessed that the omission of any reference to this cardinal discovery 
might be a source of misunderstanding in our future enquirer surpassed only by 
the omission of any mention of work bearing on the effectuation of coordinated 
response to the environment. For though it may be conceded that the measure- 
ment of action-potentials and ionic double-layers in isolated nerves is, as such, 
as much a part of physics as the measurement of surge in a power cable, yet Sher- 
rington’s demonstration of the function of the proprioceptive fibres is an eminently 
biological discovery. It enters at a comparatively low level of abstraction from 
the concrete observations on individual living animals. For though it is possible 
to observe the “‘freezing”” of the hunted animal without having any notion of 
the mechanism involved, its understanding must greatly enlarge the possibility 
of fruitful comparative study of such phenomena. 

This brings us to the last striking omission in the survey of twentieth century 
biology — the detailed manner in which Bernard’s characteristic of life has been 
confirmed and extended. In the Legons sur les phénoménes de la vie communs aux 
animaux et aux végétaux — the work which more than any other gave meaning 
and content to the term biology, though the word itself does not occur in the text — 
Bernard penned those famous words, « La fixité du milieu intérieur est la condition 
de la vie libre ». This “ fixity” is not then the criterion of life as such, but those 
organisms in which the degree of variability is narrow shall not only ‘‘ have life, 
but have it more abundantly". The deep insight expressed by these words 
has been revealed in the narrowest sense by the now classical work of Lawrence 
Henderson on the blood ; while its broader implications have been developed in 
the demonstration of the ‘‘ homoiostasis brought about by the respiration centre 
in the medulla and the thermo-regulatory and motor centres of the hypothalamus, 
and the whole “‘ internally compensated ”’ complex of the endocrine system, whose 
very efficiency has largely nullified the extravagant hopes of “‘ cure by interfe- 
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rence’’. It is only the limited sphere — and of that only one aspect of sexual 
regulation which is alluded to by M. Rostand. 

Nor does the youthful ‘‘ cybernetics ’’ find a place. Wild (and also redundant) 
as have been some of the claims made for its explanatory power, it has at any 
rate yielded a powerful analogy with a more highly developed branch of science. 
This correspondence, so long as its so far merely analogical character is borne in 
mind, may yet be productive of suggestive hypotheses. 

Comment on M. Rostand’s article has been mainly concerned with the question 
of adequacy in respect of range. The philosophical assumptions implicit in its 
orientation have been touched upon only in so far as they seemed to fall short of 
what was desirable in respect of a contribution to a cultural history. There is 
however a philosophical orientation more nearly explicit which calls for consi- 
deration in the remainder of the present article. The topic may be conveniently 
developed by quoting M. Rostand’s opening sentences in his section Le Probléme 
du Développement : — « Comment Vauf, qui n'est qu'une simple cellule, produit-il 
un organisme ? C’est la un des problémes les plus embarrassants de la biologie, et 
qui s'est posé dés que la théovie cellulaire eut permis d’écarter a la fois les extravagances 
du préformationnisme et les naivetés de l’épigenése. » A problem embarrassing 
indeed! A problem as old as that of the Ionian hylozoists ; and as near, or as 
far from, solution as it was then. A problem which can never have any solution 
within a universe of scientific discourse ; for in the terms in which it has been tra- 
ditionally stated it involves the flat contradiction of ‘‘ explaining ’’ the production 
of the complex from the “‘simple’’. Of course in practice it involves nothing 
of the kind. One does not, as E. B. Wilson found himself compelled to do, write 
books of nearly a thousand pages on anything “ simple”; nor, as M. Rostand 
demonstrates daily in his own ingenious experiments, does the ‘‘ egg ’’ ‘‘ produce ”’ 
an organism. At what stage, for example, does the frog’s ‘“‘egg’’ become an 
“organism ’”’ ? The distinction is a ‘‘ vicious abstraction from a historic route ”’ 
as A. N. Whitehead would have calledit. Ifthe frog (or the tadpole) is an organism, 
so is the “‘egg”’; the fact that the former requires a pond as “‘ environment ” 
whereas the last carries (almost) the whole ‘‘ environment ”’ within its vitelline 
membrane is a geometrical detail dictated by morphological and ecological conve- 
nience. The ‘‘ embarrassing”’ features of the problem are ‘ solved” merely 
by restating it in terms which do not involve fiction due to imperfect observation. 
But if when thus restated, it is no longer embarrassing, it is still immensely absorbing 
and full of difficulty. M. Rostand’s « extravagances du préformationnisme » and 
« naivetés de l’épigenése » could hardly have been better expressed ; but as Woodger 
showed in his fundamental early work, Biological Principles, the rapid advance in 
embryology has come not so much by “‘ écarter’”’ as by reformulating the element 
of truth which lay hidden in these crude one-sided hypotheses. It was the sub- 
sequent recognition that there is something preformed in the gametes which dis- 
posed of the equally extravagant claims of Jacques Loeb in which ‘‘ environment 
was king’’. But what was preformed was not the embryo itself but the set of 
material conditions — the structural relations built into chromosomes, plasma- 
genes, etc. — which, by interaction with the environment, determine the subsequent 
characteristics of the “historic route”. The epigenetic factor is represented 
by the recognition that the kind of embryo into which it will develop is determined, 
within rather narrow limits of time and structure, by the kind of enviconment : 
presumptive epidermis will in certain conditions of explantation develop into 
neural plate ; in other conditions it won’t develop into anything. 

In M. Rostand’s review there is almost no hint of the ‘ climate of opinion ” 
in which the discoveries he describes were made ; only in the last paragraph is 
there a tantalisingly brief indication of its possible relevance. Here, having 
somewhat naively admitted that « il faut reconnatire que les mécanismes de l’évo- 
lution ne sont pas encore entiérement élucidés », he goes on to say that « on n’a d’ailleurs 
nul sujet de renoncer a4 l’espoir d’une solution rationnelle pour se réfugier dans les 
explications stériles et verbales (élan vital de Bergson, téléfinalisme de Lecomte du 
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Noiiy) ». As explanations these concepts are doubtless « sééviles et verbales » ; but 
being regarded as the registration of the existence of a gap in biological theory, 
or as a corrective to the naiveté of Loeb’s onesided mechanism, they are surely 
not irrelevant. After all, what is a “‘ rational” explanation ? The only water- 
tight definition is one ‘‘ whose consequences follow necessarily from universally 
accepted premises ’’, which is useless for experimental science. Nothing could 
have been more “ rational ’’ than Loeb’s “ solution” except that his premises 
were either untrue or their truth-values were altered to suit the explicanda. Nor 
are teleological explanations any less “‘ rational’ than those a posteriori ; but the 
kind of explanation they suggest (it is when proof is attributed to them that they 
become sterile or even obstructive) is different. In the first paragraph of the review 
Claude Bernard was (by implication) praised for having « précisé... la notion du 
déterminisme physico-chimique des phénoménes vitaux ». But it was the same Ber- 
nard who wrote : « Les causes finales se confondent dans la cause premiére et n'ont 
pas existence distincte » — an echo of Kant’s definition of an “‘ organised product 
of nature in which every part is reciprocally purpose and means ’’. 

From a rather different point of view one would have welcomed reference to 
the widespread shift of emphasis in the philosophy of science from an “‘ atomic ”’ 
to an “ organismic’’ scheme of interpretation. Whether it was the failure of 
Haeckel’s materialistic monism which brought this change or whether it would 
have emerged from within the counsels of philosophers themselves it is as yet impos- 
sible to discern : its initiation was as much the work of the biologists J. S. Haldane 
and Lloyd Morgan as of the mathematician A. N. Whitehead. An essential cha- 
racteristic of this mode of thought is the fundamental factor of process ; the emphasis 
here was Whitehead’s — ‘‘ how an actual entity becomes, determines what that 
actual entity is”. And in this respect, with all its “ irrationality ’’, the thought 
of Bergson was seminal — a fact brought out very clearly in the neglected work 
of the pioneer Oxford geneticist, A. D. Darbishire (An Introduction to a Biology, 
London, 1917). 

A related conception, in which an attempt was made to give mathematical 
precision to the laws of emergence of organic pattern was the Growth and Form 
(Cambridge, 1917 and 1942) of that twentieth century polymath, D’Arcy Thomp- 
son. Though in its original form too narrowly conceived, it was the source of the 
fruitful notion of allomeiry, concerned with problems of relative growth. 

If Plato entered modern biology in the Pythagorean reincarnation of D’Arcy 
Thompson, Aristotle’s vision is once more in evidence in the re-awakening of an 
interest in comparative morphology. This perhaps is most notable in the case 
of plants, in which field Agnes Arber has reinterpreted the Gcethe-de Candolle 
theory of metamorphosis of a Jeaf-element into one in which the leaf is regarded 
as a shoot which has suffered (not necessarily permanent) arrest. Though such 
schematic solutions (in which however the resources of teratology and phylogene- 
tics are freely drawn upon) may not be to the taste of the whole-hoggers intent 
on stopping at nothing between the oak leaf and a system of nucleic acids, they 
may be reminded that such “ intermediate axioms” so long as they do in fact 
correlate an extensive range of both ‘‘ normal” and ‘“‘ abnormal ”’ appearances 
may provide both a guide and a protest against too extravagant claims. Even 
the Logical Positivists, stoutest supporters of the ideal of reducing at least the 
expression of all scientific knowledge to the “ physical language ’’, have admitted 
the probable unattainability of this restriction. 

Now although these concluding remarks have scarcely revealed any gaps in 
the tale of biological discovery in the twentieth century, they have seemed to 
the writer relevant to the understanding of the specialised “ culture” in which 
those discoveries were made. To him indeed it appears inconceivable that bio- 
logical advance would have taken the course it did had not these speculations 
been given free play. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


— The Bureau of the International Commission met in Paris from the 14th to 
the 19th of March. After having studied the progress made in the preparation 
of a History of the Scientific and Cultural Development of Mankind, it adopted 
several measures to insure in the coming years increased international collabo- 
ration in this project, especially at the time when the texts of the History itself 
are available, in 1956. A special document was drawn up. It is anticipated 
that scholars throughout the world will be given an opportunity to study the 
manuscript and contribute through their comments and suggestions to the elabo- 
ration of a definite text. 

In the course of this meeting, the Bureau of the International Commission regret- 
fully accepted the resignation of Professor Carl J. BuRCKHARDT (Switzerland) 
from the Bureau and from the Commission. Professor Gaston Wrst (France), 
Member of the Commission and author-editor of Volume III, was asked to replace 
Professor Burckhardt on the Bureau. Professor Jacques FREyMONnD (Switzer- 
land) was invited to become a Member of the International Commission. 

As a result of the resignation of Professor Jorge BASADRE (Peru) from the author- 
editorship of Volume V, this post was filled by Professor Charles Moraz& (France), 
Member of the Commission. 

In connection with the meeting of the Bureau, there was also a meeting of the 
author-editors who studied together various technical aspects of the preparation 
ofthe History. Professor Louis GottscHaLk (USA), author-editor of Volume IV, 
presided. 

— The International Social Sciences Council appointed Professor F. H. Lawson 
(United Kingdom), Professor of Comparative Law at Oxford University, as its 
observer on the International Commission. 

— Dr. Ishtiaq Husain QuREsH1 (Corresponding Member from Pakistan), former 
Minister of Education in Pakistan, has been appointed Visiting Professor of 
History in the Near and Middle East Institute at Columbia University in New 
York. 

— Dr. Karl Jetrmar (Corresponding Member from Austria) is now visiting 
Pakistan and Afghanistan as a member of a scientific expedition. 

— Professor Luis Martinez DeLGapo (Corresponding Member from Colombia) 
has been appointed to the Colombian Committee for Collaboration with the United 
Nations. He will represent the Colombian Academy of History. Recently, 
he published a biographical study entitled Don Joaquin Camacho, in the collection 
** Biblioteca de Historia Nacional de Colombia ”’. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


— Dr. Julian Hux ey (Vice-President of the International Commission) is 
the author of From an Antique Land (London, 1954) in which he reports his travels 
in the Near East. The book is illustrated by photographs taken by Dr. Huxley. 
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— Professor Kenneth Scott Latourette (Consultant), The Christian World 
Mission in our Day, was recently published in the United Kingdom by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 

— Professor Robert S. Lopez (Consultant) collaborated with Irving W. Ray- 
MOND in the publication of Medieval Trade in the Mediterranean World (New York, 
Columbia University Press; London, Cumberlege), a collection of illustrative 
documents. 

— K. A. N. Sastri (Corresponding Member from India), A History of South 
India, was recently published. It is a summary of South Indian history from 
prehistoric times to the fall of Vijayanagar in 1650 A. D. 


G. S. M. 
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Prof. Dr. R. HooyKaas. 
Prof. H. R. Kruyr. 
Dr. Maria Rooszsoom. 
Pakistan. 
Dr. S. Sunrawarpy. 


Dr. L. H. Quresut. 
Dr. A. Haim. 


Pérou. 
S. E. Dr. V. Garcia CaLpERON, 


Philippi 
Prof. Gabriel Bernarpo. 
Portugal. 
Prof. Jo&io Pereira Dias. 
Royaume-Uni. 
Sir 


Ernest Barker, 
Prof. V. Gordon Cuttpz. 
Dr. Joseph NgEpHAM. 


USSELL. 
Prof. Charles Sinczr. 
Prof. Ronald Syme. 
Suéde. 
Prof. Axel Botrutus. 
Suisse. 
Dr. Werner Kazci. 
Prof. Jean Pacer. 
Thailande. 
Prince Dhani Nivar. 


Turquie. 
S.E. Mehmed Fouad Képriicé. 
Prof. A. N. Pewzer: 
Uruguay. 
Prof. J. M. Trarse. 
Vénézuéla. 
S. E. C. Parra-Perez, 
Prof. Mariano Picon Satas. 
Yougoslavie. 





